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A New Conception of Linoleum and a 
New Conception of Floors 


R E Pri E R rooms! Rooms of color ! The 
last few years have brought in the vogue 
for brighter, more cheerful interiors. 

Color and design in floors is part of this 
decorative trend. For in any room the floor 
is always the biggest expanse that meets the 
eye. [he floor must complement or contrast 
with the other furnishings. 


Linoleum in Interior Decoration 


Eight years ago the makers of Armstrong's 
Linoleum established their Bureau of Interior 
Decoration. 
linoleum. They saw linoleum not merely as a 
durable, sanitary, easily cleaned 
Hoor, but as a floor of beauty. Marble Int 

Today in all the finer patterns 
and colors Armstrong's Linoleum 
is designed and made with the 
idea— 

First, that it shall be bought 
with an eve to its beauty, 

Secondly, that it shall be laid 
for permanency, with cement, 








hey had a new conception of 








over a lining of builders’ deadening felt (no 
tacking), and, 

Thirdly, that it shall be waxed and cared 
for as any fine floor should be. 

Very soon interior decorators saw the pos- 
sibilities of color in floors. Architects, too, 
became interested in the idea. Women were 
quick to see what fine floors the newer and 
better designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum would 
make for their best rooms. 

Many interesting designs were developed, 
rippling two-tone Jaspés (the living-roorn 
floor in the picture is the new Jaspé tile), 
dignifed inlaids, rich marble tiles, quaint 


Jaspé No. 15 


Moulded Inlaid No. 5412 I 
l 










Dutch patterns, an 
matting effects. 

At good stores you can see these new de- 
signs and colorings and arrange for modern 
laying. If you want help and advice on par- 
ticular problems of decoration, describe your 
rooms, and our Bureau of Interior Decoration 
willgive youindividual suggestions. Nocharge. 


A book on furnishing and decorating 
homes by Agnes Foster Wright 


This book tells how to use decorative color schemes 
for different rooms. Mrs. Wright is an authority on 
home decoration, a former president of the Interior 
Decorators’ League of New York, 
and a contributor to House and Gar- 


nset Marble Tile > 
niaid No. M 62 den. A copy of her recent book, 


*“Floors, Furniture, and Color,’’ will 











be sent postpaid anywhere in the 
United States for twenty-five cents 
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ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Division 
871 Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Radio—when it conquered, with unpreceden- 





ted swiftness, the imagination of the American 
people —naturally created in almost no time at 
all a new group of national favorites—and lec- 
turers and singers, actors and musicians, realiz- 
ing this, strove to write their names high up on 


this roster. 


é 


The final outcome of this race for public es- 
teem surprised even those holding the greatest 
confidence in the character of our people—for, 
lo and behold, when this new art had cast up 
first accounts of the successes and the failures 
it had made, it was found that not actor, nor 
singer, nor lecturer, nor musician had climbed 
to topmost rung in the affections of “the great, 
invisible audience,” but that a humble man of 
God, neither entertainer nor even competitor 
for honors, like Abou Ben Adem, led all the 


rest. 


rs 


For the Reverend S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, simply and earnestly “telling the old, old 
story” Sunday after Sunday in the Bedford 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A., had won the hearts 
of tens of thousands of listeners-in, as letters 
pouring in by truck-load to “WEAF” testified 
to the great esteem in which the radio fans of 
America had quickly and permanently come 
to hold him. 


& 


For from that quiet room in Brooklyn, this great 
preacher, speaking to a gathering of young 
men, has sent forth each week his searching in- 
terpretation of the Gospel allied with a vigor- 
ous and sane appreciation of the problems of 
our time; and his vibrant words, sent forth on 
the winged air, have lifted up eager listeners in 
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Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 


whose Sunday afternoon addresses at the 
Bedford Branch of theY.M.C.A. in Brooklyn, 
broadcast for the past year, have won for bim 
the greatest of all radio audiences in America. 
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town and village and on lonely farms a thou- 


sand miles away ° 


de 


Dr. Cadman has won his phenomenal success 
because he proclaims no weak-kneed creed, no 
milk and water doctrine, but declares a rous- 
ing faith that possesses the leader who sees in 
Christianity the greatest and most glorious of 
all adventures—that of the human soul. 


rs 
This great preacher, recently elected to the 
high office of Head of ‘“The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America” 
who, like the immortal John Wesley, has taken 


—this pastor 


the world for his parish—comes now to McCall 
Street. Beginning in the June issue of McCall’s, 
he will talk to you every month through the 
pages of this magazine, he will discuss with 
you the problems that assail each and every 
one of us on our mortal pilgrimage; he will 
share with you intimately and generously, the 
wide wisdom that he has garnered from a life 
lived in the service of Almighty God. The first 


article of this series is called 
“THE GOSPEL ON THE AIR” 


and in it Dr. Cadman will reveal some of the 

amazing experiences that have come to him as 

the evangelist of the radio—the incredible in- 

vention which truly makes of the whole world 
his wide-flung parish. 


& 


Dr. Cadman will appeal to you and he will 
help you—he truly will go down into history 
as one’of the greatest preachers of America, 
and it is a privilege to possess him as a contem- 
porary for he is of the immortal race of John 


Wesley, of George Fox, and of Phillips Brooks. 
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t our children need to be taught, and that is love of God 


ye Bible In ‘The Schools 


BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER ew, 


TRE MD CONS ste 
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a> 
4UT'HOR OF “© FRECKLES” ,* THE WHITE FLAG” 
: ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK HOFFMAN . ona P : 

WN these days there are many kinds irresponsibility, that is sweeping the 
Ml of people teaching school. There i country to-day is directly the result of 
g om f my acquain . ! ‘ ; 7 cing > Bible e schools and 

a. eS eS. * Sa. What is Education? Is it a mere matter of books and classes taking the Bible from the schools an 
tance, a fine, upstanding, clear-eyed ; - ae Saree neglecting it in the homes. Little chil- 
clean-thinking girl of twenty, who of lectures and laboratory experiments € Or shallit bea training dren who are taught as I was taught 
S »ybus d as » is of body, J . = Ms ae ve. . : : ; cisely Ww = s steal” 
as robust of mind as she is of body of the heart as well as the mind—a training in the intimate precisely what “Thou shalt not steal 
who is proud to give of herself for a ; ana . Se . means do not become thieves. When 
dozen hours out of the twenty-four and art of living beautifully and honestly, and § in favor with God they have been handled a few times as 
he > ( g a room , rs . ay Se PD } - : ac : " ii j 1 

six days of the week, in teaching a r and man’? Gene Stratton-Porter, beloved author, devoted I was handled for telling a lie, they 
full of youngsters what it means to be ; : ; : quit lying. When they learn moral laws 
loyal, ardent, understanding, patriot mother, careful naluraiust, and student of human nature, be- and physical laws, their obligations to 
citizens of this great country oO! ours lieved that it should be. And it was this faith that made her their country, to their families, and to 
I wonder how many of the peopl * 7 eile ’ . "hr ; : their God, the chances are very large 
who go up and down the streets ol greal. The name of Gene Stratton-Porter is enshrined in the that a heavy percent of those who have 
cm . < ( iG oads , P - ne — } spe , - ee m3 - an snc - s of ] orey 

our cities and our lanes and highroad heart of America. The nobility, the fearlessness, and the charity uch teaching will not commit adultery 
know how interesting a lot of littk eo ; ot . : Certainly they will be healthier per- 
round-the-world children can be—a lot of her Spirit have transcended her death, making every word sons than children who have had no 

of little Italians and Greeks and Span- she has left to her wide audience doubly, trebly precious. In this teaching whatever on this point 

iards and Indians and Hawaiians and . ; ce “ ; There is no necessity whatever for 
Japanese and Chinese, with their cute searching editorial, written only a few WEERS before her tragic a teacher making the Bible sectarian. 
brown faces and their big round ey: end, she expresses her profound conviction of the educational and There is enough of love, enough of 
Let them hear these children—as I é } ae : . - , unselfishness, enough of moral obliga- 
have heard them—sing “My Country inspirational power of the Greatest Book in the World. tion and honest dealing that is abso- 
Tis of Thee!” Let them see them sa lutely essential to all creeds, to famil- 
lute the flag! Let them hear them say iarize every child with the Bible with- 
the words that mean that there isn’t ou’ in the slightest degree interfering 
any country in all the world so big with any denominational contention 
and fine and glorious to live in as the United States The Old Testament is absolutely non-sectarian, and in the 
But there is something even more important than pa New Testament Jesus Christ is the great outstanding figure 


triotism, something that is more noble than love of country 
that our children need to be taught, and that is love of God 


To my mind the wave of lawle 
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ir 


immorality or 





He distinctly said that He came to save all men, Jew, Gen- 
tile, Greek, Roman. Such a thing as a Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian, or Catho‘ic—Jesus [Turn to page 78] 
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10-day Test FREE 
Mail the Coupon 


How millions are finding 
clearer, whiter teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. The way foremost dentists now are urging 





Run your tongue across your teeth and you will feel a film. Beneath 
it are the clear, glistening teeth that you envy in others. Ordinary 
methods are inadequate. ‘This new way combats it scientifically 
without harsh grit dangerous to enamel. See what 10 days will bring. 






ULL teeth, dingy teeth, teeth 

that lack gleam and luster— 
modern science has discovered a 
new way to correct them. 


Now modern dental science has 
found two new combatants. ‘Their 
action is to curdle film and then 
harmlessly remove it. They are 
embodied in a new type tooth paste 
called Pepsodent—-a scientific 
method that has changed the tooth 

cleansing habits of some 50 dif- 

ferent nations. 


In a short time you can work a 
transformation. In ten days you 
can have whiter, more gleaming 
teeth than you ever thought you 
could have. 


To millions this new way has 
proved the folly of having dull 
and dingy teeth. The folly of 
inviting tooth troubles when their 
chief cause can be combated. 
Don’t you think it worth while to 
try it for 10 days; then to note 
results yourself? 


Make the test 


Remember, every time you eat, 
food clings to your teeth. Film is 

Film is that viscous coat that , constantly forming. The film that 
you feel. It clings to teeth, gets ruins teeth; that mars their luster, 
cat, cortices anil aes. “te badies makes them look dingy and dull. 


the natural luster of your teeth. . This new way will combat it— 


This offers you free a_ 10-day 
test. Simply use the coupon. 


Why teeth lose color; how combat- 
ing the film works wonders— 
note results in 10 days 
Look at your teeth. If dull, 
cloudy, run your tongue across 
them. You will feel a film. That’s 


the cause of the trouble. You 
must combat it. 


























It also holds food substance a a er nY an TO will give the lustrous teeth you 
which ferments and causes acid. h b Page 8g envy. 
In contact with teeth, this acid tooth Seauty pews Setter pro- It will polish your teeth; give them 
he invites decay. Millions of germs tection from tooth troubles a new beauty that will delight you. 
: See gg 
) . C » W artar, - ’ . , , ‘li 
nd —s hi Meany 5. = tartar, Ordinary tooth pastes were unable Make the test today. Clip the 
’ re Cc et caus ) ‘Oo a. ‘ ° ~ : - 
a ’ PS sos to cope adequately with that film. coupon for a free 10-day tube. Or 
al” So dull and dingy teeth mean Not one could effectively combat it. get a full size tube from your drug- 
a more than loss of good appearance. Harsh grit tended to injure the gist. Why follow old methods 
ey (hey may indicate danger, grave enamel. Soap and chalk were inade- when world’s dental authorities 
“ danger to your teeth. quate. urge a better way? 
to 
rge 
ive P 
ry 1707 
er- Pe a ‘ssinteerates the fil A, this for 10-day Be d ani 
no epsodent disintegrates the him, | / ¥ DSa én 
then removes it with an agent far tube to yrange 
for softer than enamel. Never use a film THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 716 
™ 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
of combatant which contains harsh grit. 
za- Send to: 
s0- 
ail- 
i ea i Pr ake Eh WM cpa a Ren thn cadubapharieesenabenebeavand esse teeues cies ceenccegunnns 
ing Every man—particularly any man 
ae aha smokes—will find remarkable 
ire results trom this new method. 2 Address 
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Only one tube to a family 





Canadian Office and Laboratorie 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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unbiased men of 
science. 


Dermatologists like 
Dr. William Allen 
Pusey* and health au- 
thorities like the Life 
Extension — Institute 
tell you the scientific 
truth when they say 
that the first requisite 
in the care of the skin 
is cleanliness, that 
pure soap and warm 
water are the best 
friends yourcomplex- 
ion has; that soap’s 
function is to cleanse, 
not to cure; that you 
cannot “nourish” 
your skin with soap 
or oils or “skin 
foods.” Their advice 
is worth following. 
Any other kind of 
advice may be serious- 
ly Open to question. 


Cleanliness is funda- 
mental. A skin that 
is not clean cannot 
be beautiful. The use 
of soap is necessary 
forpertect cleanliness. 
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Specialists advise simple care 
for your skin 


eater ager are all right in labo- 
ratories, where failures are expected 
as a part of the day’s work. But your 
complexion is too precious and too 
delicate to risk. Where its care is con- 
cerned, it is well to take the advice of 


The scientific basis for 


the use of soap 


The following set of prin- 
ciples has been endorsed by 
1169 physicians of highest 
standing and is offered as an 
authoritative guide to women 
in their use of soap for the 
skin: 
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The function of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


Soap performs a very use- 
ful function for normal 
skins by keeping the skin 
clean. 

If there is any disease of the 
skin which soap irritates, a 
physician should be seen. 


To be suitable for general 
daily use, a soap should be 
pure, mild and neutral. 


If the medicinal content of 
a soap is sufficient to have 
an effect upon the skin, the 
soap should be used only 
upon the advice of a physi- 
cian. 

In all cases of real trouble, 
a physician's advice should 
be obtained before treat- 
ment is attempted. 


* Author of ‘The Care of the Skin and Hair” 


IVORY SOR 


99” 


.% Pure It Floats 






And pure soap is harmless to your skin. 
Ivory’s purity and mildness are univer- 
sally known. For Ivory is pure. Ivory 
contains no medicaments, coloring 
matter or strong perfumes. It keeps 
your skin clean without harm. It keeps 


its promises to the 
letter. 


The safest, gentlest 
and most effective 
cleansing treatment 
you can give to your * 
complexion is to 
bathe it once or twice 
daily with Ivory Soap 
and warm water, fol- 
lowing this with a 
thorough rinsing and 
a dash of cold water. 
Then dry with a soft 
towel. If you have a 
very dry skin, rub in 
gently a little pure 
cold cream. Do not 
expect the oil in any 
soap to act as an 
emollient, for oil 
mixed to make soap 
ceases to be oil and 
becomes soap. 


If you have been per- 
suaded to experiment 
with more elaborate 
treatments, accept this 
simple, natural way 
and see if your com- 
plexion does not im- 
prove. 


Procter > Gamble 
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HE flivver scuttled over 
the ochre-yellow of the 
rutted California road 


like a rusty but very active 
beetle. On either side stretched 
1 sage-green wilderness of tres 
ind shrub. Ahead, sky glim 
mered palely rose. Twilight 
was Struggling to drop dusky 
lilms over the rose 

“That’s my last delivery,” 
Hop Lenihan informed his 
friend Dick Cady 

“Like the job?” Dick Cady 
isked, 

“Vou betchu! 
1 milkman in California than 
in oil-king anywhere else. 
Five months ago, you couldn't 
have made me believe I'd 
ever pull outta Shasta County. 
The war changed me, I guess 
And when I get acquainted 
round here 

“Coming to the dance to- 
night?” Dick interposed 

“Sure,” Hop answered. “I'll 
be late because I’ve got to 
rig up some costume. I’m not 
very good on this costume 
business. Say, that reminds 
me—what’s happened about 
the Los Nidas fiesta? Have 
they chosen the queen yet?” 

“Not yet. There’s been the 
darnedest row.” 

“Always is,” Hop opined 
When it comes to getting 
the chance of being queen of 
a fiesta Well there’s some- 
thing about it that seems to 
bring out everything that’s 
mean in a girl. They take to 
this queen proposition like a 
duck to water, don’t they?” 

“Yeah. But I'll say some 
kings of fiestas make fools of 
themselves, too.” 

“You said something, Dick,” 
Hop agreed in disgust. “Those 
kings—” A break appeared in 
the road ahead. “Say, Dick,” 
Hop demanded dropping the 
subject of kings, “when does 
this here hotel—De La Honda, 
you call it, don’t you—open 
ip? Doesn’t seem to be any- 
body working here.” 

“Ought to have opened 
weeks ago,” Dick answered 
Building that new wing's 
taken longer than they thougt 
for. I understand the wo: 
men have all gone r 
though. Shouldn’t be 
prised if they were c!’ 
up inside this minute 
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Does iovely Anne Boleyn, tragic Queen of England, still haunt the garden maze at Hampton 
Court where once, in the long ago, she plighted her girlish troth to the cruel King she loved 
—he who wed her only to order her to death? And does her spirit sometimes haunt, too, that 
other maze like unto the famous oneat Hampton but which has been fashioned under happier, 
newer skies in those embalmed California airs? If not, who was it, then, that a 1925 
Doughboy met under a pale sliver of a moon amid the dusky yew the night of the Legion’ s 
masquerade? This delicate love story by the winner of the O. Henry Memoriai Prize, will 
make you wonder if there are not, after all, romances that may bridge two worlds. 


QUEENS 


BY INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 


<e O. 1 B99 as 
Author of ** The Spring Flight”, just awarded the O. Henry Memorial Price 
as being the best American short story of 1924. It was in McCall's for June, 
1924. McCall's thus holds the record for having published what is considered 


hy the O. Henry Committee as the best story in any magazine during the year. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. FE. HEITLAND 





























ready tor guest 

Hop slowed the 
With the first lessening of the 
speed, there popped up to the 
level of the front seat the 
head of a German police dog 
who was lying on the floor in 
back. He nuzzled wetly the 
nape of his master’s neck 
“Charge, Heinie,’ Hop or- 
dered in a conversational tone, 
“we're not getting out here.” 
The head dropped 

That break in the wilder 
ness looked like one trim di- 
mension of a vast estate. A 
road, turning at a right angle 
from the main-travelled way, 
led the eye along a surface, 
smooth and geometrically cut. 
On both sides giant live-oaks 
caught the faintly-colored air 
in great semi-globular cages; 
eucalypti dragged their regal 
rags across a carefully culti- 
vated sward; madrones thrust 
boles of wet gold into the 
light. In the atmosphere the 
moisture of the vanishing 
rainy season struggled with 
the warmth of the oncoming 
spring to produce that mist 
of California which hangs 
magic in every vista. Twilight 
was still failing to invade the 
world. For at one point of the 
horizon, an ensanguined sun 
was dropping below the ho- 
rizon and opposite, a moon, 
reflecting in a faint rose the 
sunset light, was lifting by 
slow degrees above it. 

“Funny thing!” Hop com- 
mented. “Here I’ve been in 
this town for nearly a month, 
and I’ve never given this De 
La Honda the once-over yet.” 

“It’s some joint,” Dick in- 
formed him with a pardon- 
able possessive pride. “It’s the 
biggest hotel in northern 
California outside San Fran- 
cisco—and the oldest. Believe 
me, they keep it up. Sweep 
the grounds every day with 
a tooth-brush and go over 
the trees with a nail file. And, 
say, what it does for the 
town! Well in one month, 
this will be a different place 
People come from all over 
the world to stay at De La 
Honda.” 

“T'll have to take a look 
at the place,” Hop remarked 

“You do that thing. It’s a 
well tavern, all right ! Garden 


flivver. 
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and po ys and fountains and marble eats and all that sort 
of truck. A maze too!” 

Maze ?”’ Hop asked 

Ul huh! Ever see a maze 

I saw a crystal maze once in San Diego—lot of 

This isn’t that kind. It’s an out-of-doors maze—made ol 
dges. It’s got quite some history, too. Long’s I've lived here 
I never knew anything about that, theugh, until last spring 
A Stanford girl, name of Miss Holloway, comes to board a 
few days with my mother. Seems she had a special reason 
for coming. She’s writing a thing in one of her college cours¢ 
he calls a thesis—sort of composition, you know ” He looked 
inquiringly at Hop. Hop nodded 

“Well, this compositior ibout a woman named Anne 
Boleyn. Ever hear of Anne Boleyn?” 

“Anne Boleyn!” Hop repeated. “Seen 

“Sure you have. Remember Henry the 
England ?” 

You bet I remember him—had a lot of wives 
Bluebeard.” 

That's the bird. This Anne Boleyn’s 
‘Sure, I get you now—Henry had her head chopped off 
He was always chopping their heads off. But what’s all the 
history got to do with De La Honda?” Hop demanded in a 
tone of reasonable surprise 

“I’m coming to that. It’s got a lot to do with it 
Miss Holloway explained the whole works to me 
Appears this Henry the Eighth had a palace near Lon 
don called Hampton Court. There was a big garden 
there—she says all those old palaces have swell gardens 

and in the garden was a maze. Seems that there's 
only been two duplicates ever made of that Hampton 
Court maze. One’s in Massachusetts somewhere—and 
the other’s here at De La Honda. It takes California 
to put over a stunt like that.” 

“I'l say!” Hop agreed 

“Wel, Miss Holloway comes 
see that maze. Because she’s got stuck on this Anne 
Boleyn, reading about her in all the histories and 
writing about her. Darned if she didn’t get me kinder 
warmed up, too. Anne’s only a flapper when Henry the 
Eighth meets her. This egg. Henry, is already married 
but he gets a case on Anne; divorces his wife and 
marries her Now ail this happens in Hampton 
Court. He’s a sweet piece of work—Henry. After about 
three years he falls in love with another jane—for a 
fact it was a Jane, Jane Seymour—and has Anne’s 
head chopped off, so’s he can marry Jane. 

“Miss Holloway says Anne was one peach, too. She 
used to rave about her eyes and her hair. But there 
was one strange thing about her—she had six fingers 
on one hand.” 

Hop did not for an instant comment on this sinister 
inatomical fact, but then, as though his imagination 
had suddenly spawned a picture, “Jiminy!” he 
exclaimed 

“That's the way I felt,” Dick remarked. He went 
on with his narrative. “Miss Holloway says when 
Henry's wife, Catherine, first gets it that he’s mushy 
on Anne, she fixes it so Anne has to play bridge all 
the time at the same table with him-just so’s he'll 
notice that extra finger. Lotta good it did her—he 
marries Anne just the same. I've given some private 
thougnt to that matter myself since. Would it make 
iuny difference with you, Hop? The extra finger, I 
mean ?” 

“Sure, it 


as though I had 
Eighth, King of 


regular 


his second wife 


way down here just to 


wouldn't,” Hop answered. 

“I sometimes wonder,” Dick went on meditatively, 
“if that was the real reason Henry got sore on her.” 

“Them kings over there—” Hop began in a tone of 
deep indignation. But apparently it was impossible to 
express himself adequately on the subject of kings 
He ended weakly, “they make me tired!” 

“That Miss Holloway—gee, she was a live wire- 
talked about this Anne Boleyn every meal. Queer I 
didn't get fed up with it. You know I’m not much on 
the highbrow stuff. But she certainly did build a fire 
under me. One day I all but rode over to De La Honda 
to see the maze again. It was just about this season 
nobody in the hotel. Miss Holloway used to go ther 
every afternoon all alone and sit—said it made her 
feel like she was living in those days.” 

“How'd she get outta the maze?” Hop demanded 

“She had a plan she used to carry with her. Funny 
thing-—she copied it from some guide book to Hampton 
Court! Queer, wasn't it, to be using an English quick 
book in California! Well here I am,” Dick suddenly 
interrupted himself as a small frame house came into 
sight. “Thanks for the lift. Do as much for you 
some day.” 

The flivver came to a stop and Dick leaped out 

“Say, Dick,” Hop suddenly amended his remarks 
“I’ve been thinking about those six fingers of Anne 
Boleyn. I don’t know that I'd like them so very much.” 

“Think so?” Dick said 

But apparently Dick had spilled all his interest in 
Anne Boleyn. “Well, so long!” he exclaimed. “See you 
at the dance!” He continued on his blithe way 

Hop turned the flivver and started back. “All right, 
Heinie,” he remarked in a conversational tone. Heinie’s head 
popped up from the floor of the back seat, and Heinie him 
self—fifty-odd pounds of nervous quiver stretching in bristly 
ebon-purple velvet between twin spurts of black ear and half a 
yard of black, iron-cable tail—curved with an easy motion 
through the air and landed lithely on the front seat beside 
his master 

‘Some night, Heinie, believe me!’ Hop declared. Heinie’s 
ears made little jerks of assent. Still sitting, he surveyed the 
road with the avid interest characteristic of dogs in motors 


mirrors.” 


The sun had dropped below the horizon and was slowly 
draining from the sky the crimson sea that it had left there 
The moon, on the other hand, had torn itself loose from the 
horizon, was floating upwards with a gradually accelerating 
speed, driving ahead a fan of pearly shimmer. Hop whistled 
through his teeth. It was obvious that his thoughts were 
engaged. He passed De La Honda at full flivver speed; but 
beyond, he suddenly slowed down. “Heinie,’ he remarked, 
“I guess we'll see this show tonight.” He backed and turned 
into the gateway 

The road, rigidly maintaining its diamond-hard consistency 
and its geometric perfection, turned and twisted in ochri 
convolutions through continuous stretches of oaks and 
eucalypti. Here and there where the vegetation thinned, the 
moon appeared through the trees; and for an instant they 
seemed to stand in the path of an oncoming tidal wave 
all glimmery molten silver. The trees began to diminish in 
number and presently in a big clearing the hotel came into 
view. Not yet open, the blanked windov t 





} vs and doors gave it 
a look of complete loneliness; and the high-growing lux- 
uriant California viries seemed to transmogrify its huge, com- 
fortable mid-Victorian bulk into a mediaeval pile, made 
olidly of stone. As Hop glanced down the long, piazzaed 


facade, a far window lighted. A hand pulled a curtain down 



































“Yes, somebody's there!” he informed Heinie who was 
studying the scene with swift uneasy jerks this way and that 
of his slender head. “Now, how about this here-and-now 
maze, Heinie? We've got to see that before we leave.” 

Hop leaped out of the car—six feet two of slender, steely, 
upstanding manhood, topped by a clean-featured blondness 
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He wore the remains of his army khaki and his army hat. A 
blue flannel shirt opened over a muscular, sunburnt neck 
His clear, blue, non-committal eyes surveyed the scene with 
a look casually inquiring. With Heinie at his side, he made 
a big circle of the hotel. His gaze passed over the rose-garden ; 
caught, here and there on a statue, paused longest to survey 
the tennis-court, its back nets smothered in rose vines which, 
leaping upward, had spread gorgeous tapestries to the highest 
branches of surrounding trees. “Where the devil is that 
maze?” he asked Heinie. His words indicated impatience but 
his tone was amicable and his gait continued to be leisurely 
“Some estaminet, Heinie, believe me!” he commented. “Makes 
me think of those French chateaus. I don’t know why, though 
except it’s so big. Now what the—” He stopped abruptly 
“Heinie, what would you say that contraption was?” 

At this direct interrogatory, Heinie’s sensitive ears spurted 
upwards like twin flames of jet. Directly in front of then 
curved a tall, circular hedge wall broken by a plain rec 
tangular entrance. Within, broken by no entrance, curved 
inother hedge wall. 

“Heinie, I'll say we’re a pair of boobs,” Hop went on 
“Why, it’s the maze, of course. Now look-a-here, we're going 
in. You gotta remember the way out—see? I might get 
mixed up.” 

But Heinie suddenly developed caprice. He barked 
once high and shrill, barked again deep and long; then 
stiffened to the statue of a dog, his slim nose pointing 
toward the hedge-entrance. At intervals lustrous rip 
ples ran convulsively down his coat of black-wir« 
plush and smothered themselves in the longer fur of 
his russet legs. 

“Come on, ace!” Hop commanded, “need help here.”’ 
He strolled through the entrance to the maze. “Right 
or left, Heinie?” he asked. “Right’s my hunch!” 

Presently another opening confronted him. He passed 
through it. More towering hedge walls. Two entrances 
appeared. 

For an instant Hop stood immobile. Then a 
second time he took the right. Again high hedge walls 
And now came more and more openings; more and 
more irregularities in what superficially seemed simpl 
concentric circle within simple concentric circle of 
hedge. Occasionally, he found himself blocked by 
blank walls, and then retracing his steps he took 
another turning. “Remember, Heinie,” he warned his 
canine friend, “you’ve got to get me out of this if I 
go blooey. I've kept pretty good track so far, but—” 

More walls. More openings. Twice again a blank 
wall and a turning back. All the time, though, con 
centric circle within concentric circle, gradually grow 
ing smaller. “Must be getting towards the center,” Hop 
nurmured. “What’s the matter, Heinie? You’re not 
turning yellow at this late day?” 

For Heinie had stopped; had planted his front paws 
stiff and hard. His ears switched flat, spurted up again, 
dropped and clung to his skull. He pointed his nos« 
straight ahead, bared his teeth in a slow, mystified 
snarl. “Say, old timer,” Hop demanded, “what’s both 
ering you? Come on!” 

Least of all, Heinie wanted to come on. That was 
apparent. Hop hooked a brown muscular hand into 
his collar and put his six-feet-two of poundage into the 
pull. Heinie whimpered, but he came. Hop did not drop 
his hand. He took a turn and an entrance to the right 
another to the left, and suddenly found himself in the 
open center of the maze, alone with a pool, the moon 

anda girl... 

It was the girl, naturally, that first took his gaze; a 
heap, light and fragile, of scarlet and silver. She was 
seated across the pool from him on a marble bench, one 
hand engaged with a scarf, the other lying across her lap 
The moon had risen high enough to drop a bobbing 
facsimile into the water. From the moon in the sky a 
silver cataract seemed to pour on her, and from the 
moon in the water a silver emanation to float up to 
her. But she was vivid enough to come through this 
argent ether. Eyes came through—eyes so large and 
deep that their commanding black turned the moon 
light as though they were armor and the light a sword- 
blade. A mouth came through—lips of an unbridled 
crimson over a little, planed-off arrogant square of 
chin. Hair came through—hanging in a murky solid to 
the waist. After a while, Hop saw that a jeweled net 
made this hair decorous. But even the net could not 
hold down the whorling ebon tips of it. 

“Good even the girl said 

But her words were cut short by no less a person 
than Heinie. Hop’s hand had dropped from the dog’s 
collar. And now Heinie gave vent to a long hollow 
hewl. His brow wrinkled simian-wise, his eyes set lik« 
dead topazes. A silver slaver beaded the grass under 
his fallen jaw. The howl ended in a faint whimper 
And suddenly, noiselessly, he retreated . . . slunk be 
yond the opening of the circle . . . slid into the shadow 
Out of it came no outline of him—only the glint of 
wide, moveless irises. 

“Your hound likes not this air,” the girl said. Ah, 
the moonlight had at last penetrated her eyes—they 

gave out a flicker. It was her smile. 

“He’s a queer one,” Hop answered. “Those Boche pups 
hate company. They’re sure one-man dogs.” 

“Seat yourself!” the girl commanded prettily. “I came out 
here alone—to meditate. But the night is so fair and I have 
been so lonely, I would talk.” 

Hop would have liked *o walk to her side, but a some 
thing in her manner set ip hesitation within him. He 
folded his slim length on the marble seat near—and 
they looked across the pool at each other. After a pause, 
“You must be a stranger round here,” [Turn to page 54] 
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ception to the rule. Presumably”—with a slight smile—“he’s 
merely an ordinary, human man 

“Not at all a bad notior econded Toby. “He won’t be 
ble to refuse you, Pam. No one ever dos 





Bubbles slipped his arm around his sister’s shoulders. “Be 
i sport, Pam, and go and interview this Carrington creature,” 
he said coaxingly. “You'd pull it off if anyone could.” 

“Oh, I suppose I should,” she admitted. She spoke quite 
naturally and without elation. “Very well. I'll go over to 
Boscowen Farm and see what I can do. But you really are a 
set of cowards”—smiling at the three men impartially 
“hiding behind a woman's petticoats the moment a difficulty 
arises!’ 

Bubbles regarded her with a critical eve “The modern 
fashions don’t seem to afford overmuch cover,” he submitted 
impertinent! 

There had been more than a substratum of truth under 
lying Pamela’s parting shot. Ever since she came to years of 
discretion it seemed to her she had been unravelling tangles 
ind straightening out difficulties for her masculine belong 
ings, and now she would really have felt rather at a loss if 
they had suddenly developed signs of being able to manage 


matters for themselve 

Until rather less than a year ago there had been three of 
them to think for, her father and Toby and Bubbles—and 
the first named had not 
infrequently appeared to 
be the youngest and 
most irresponsible of the 
three 

His death had affected 
his children in a some 
what curious way. They 
felt his loss, not so much 
as a father, but as a good 
pal who had been sud 
denly taken from their 
midst. They missed him 
most of all on a hunting 
morning when, of the 
four who had been wont 
to ride out so gaily from 
Rakehill Manor to the 
meet, with the hound 
bunched together in their 
rear, there were now 
only three 

Pamela usually threw 
herself into the breach 
every time it was a que 
tion of trouble for Bub 
bles. And it was his be 
guiling, “Be a_ sport 
Pam, and go and see thi 
Carrington creature,’ 
which had prevailed up 
on her to try and induc 
the new owner of Bo 
cowen Farm to recon 
sider his decision regard 
ing the hunt 

So she set out philo 
sophically enough on her 
errand, accompanied by 
Tatters, the Irish terrier . 
who was her almost in 
variable companion. It ‘ 
was paying the latter a 


‘<= 


rather fulsome compli 
ment, perhaps, to de 
scribe him as an _ Irish 


terrier, since he was un 
mistakably a mongrel of 
uncertain antecedents 
Today he started off 
by trotting very sedately 
along at Pamela’s heels 
Pamela, who usually kept 
him under strict surveil 
lance when they took 
their walks abroad, gain 
ing confidence from such 
nodel behaviour, gradu U 
illy allowed her mind to ; 
wander and forgot all 
about him, and presently 
realising with all a dog’s 
keen perception, that he 
was no longer under ob 
ervation, Tatters sloped quietly off into the bushes and dis 
appeared from view 
His mistress continued her way unheeding, her thoughts 
preoccupied with her impending interview with the “Carring 
ton person.’ 


TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED! As Pamela 


crossed the boundary line separating the Manor lands from 
those of Boscowen Farm, she was greeted by a glaring white 
notice-board bearing the above inscription in menacingly 
large black letters. She glanced up at shrugged her shoul- 
ders disdainfully, and walked on, undeterred 

As she emerged from the muddy footpath through the 
woods and mechanically stooped to unlatch the meadow 
gate the sound of thundering hoofs aroused her abruptly 


She looked up. Approaching from the other end of the field, 
ind galloping at full speed, were a couple of young thorough 
bred colts and hard upon their heels, barking ec statically, 
came Tatters. They passed her, going like the wind, snorting 
with terror, manes and tails streaming as they flashed bv 

Angrily she called to Tatters to come to heel but she 


might as well have addressed the empty and unsympathetic air. 

Round and round the field they went, tufts of grass and 
mud spattering up behind the horses’ hoofs as they raced along. 

And then, without any warning, a shadow suddenly fell 
across her path and a man’s voice, harsh with anger, broke 
on her ears 

“What the devil do you mean by letting your dog run 
those colts like that? Call him off! Do you hear? Call him 
off at once!” 

Pamela whirled round to face the speaker and received an 
impressionist picture of a tall, lean figure and of a pair of 
furious blue eyes blazing at her out of a dark, saturnine face. 

““Call him off!’” she cried. “I’ve called till I’m hoarse!” 

The man beside her swore softly under his breath. Then, 
as the colts came tearing up the length of the field once more 
towards the gateway, he rapped out sharply: 

‘Try again—when I head them off!” 

He turned and vaulted the gate, clearing it with supple 
ease. The next instant, as the colts came galloping towards 
him, he sprang in front of them, shouting and waving his 





fe », “ , . } / > »? 
out: **Isn’t there anyone to look after you2?”’ 


arms. Startled by the sudden apparition, both young horses 
swerved instinctively, plunged a few times, then halted some 
yards away, stamping and snorting. Simultaneously Pamela 
called imperatively to Tatters. Seeing the colts brought to 
bay, the latter realised that the game was up and, conscious 
of a chilly presentiment of the imminence of retribution, he 
came crawling towards her, his sinful little body flat to the 
ground. She made a grab at his collar, dragged him close to 
her side, and, with a sigh of relief, felt him subside into 
small, abased heap at her feet. 

Meanwhile the man who had intervened was talk ag 
coaxingly to the frightened horses, approaching them step 
by step as he coaxed. At first they edged nervously away 
from him, but at length they allowed him to come up with 
them and stood quietly while he stroked and patted them 
reassuringly. When they had calmed down a little he gave 
them a final friendly slap on gleaming flanks and, letting 
them trot away, turned back to where Pamela was still 
standing. He came straight up to her and bent «ver the 
grovelling Tatters. His face was dark with ang? 
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“With your permission, I'll teach this dog a lesson,” he 
said curtly. 

The cool assumption in his voice roused her to instant 
opposition. Her hazel eyes sparkled angrily. They met the 
man’s blue ones defiantly. 

“You shan’t touch him!” she said 

He shrugged his shoulders 

“Very well. Thrash him yourself. It doesn’t matter who 
does the job so long as he gets his thrashing.” 

Under ordinary circumstances Pamela would undoubtedly 
have administered condign punishment to the erring Tatters 
—every dog who lives in the country must perforce be trained 
not to chase horses and cattle. But because an absolute 
stranger—and a man who she felt sure must be the detest- 
able Carrington himself—presumed to dictate what should 
be done in this particular instance, she decided that nothing 
would induce her to beat the dog or allow him to be beaten. 

“He isn’t going to be thrashed,” she remarked composedly. 

A slight change passed over the man’s face and his eyes 
glinted disagreeably. His mouth set in lines of bitterness. 

“Oh, pardon me, but 
he is,” he said quickly. 
“The only question is: 
Who is going to do it~ 
you or I?” 

“No one is going to do 
it,” she retorted proudly. 
“I certainly am not— 
and I shouldn’t think of 
allowing you to do so.” 

He smiled. 

“T said ‘with your per- 
mission’ at the start,” he 
returned. “But I’m afraid, 
if you won't give it, it 
will have to be without.” 

A flush rose to Pam- 
ela’s cheeks. 

“You wouldn’t dare!” 

“Look here—” He 
spoke temperately, as 
though reasoning with 
an obstinate child. “Look 
here, those colts belong 
to me. They’re worth at 
least a couple of hundred 
apiece, and they'll prob 
ably be worth a lot more 
when they’re put in train- 
ing. It would have been 
the easiest thing in the 
world for one or the other 
of them to have dam- 
aged itself irretrievably, 
galloping hell-for-leather 
round the field with that 
confounded dog of yours 
at their heels, and I 
should have been left 
with a ruined horse on 
my hands and two hun- 
dred pounds out of 
pocket. Isn’t it only fair 
—reasonable—t hat the 
dog should have a thrash- 
ing and get his lesson?” 

“It may seem reason- 
able from your point of 
view,” replied Pamela 
icily. “But that has noth- 
ing to do with me. Tat- 
ters is not going to be 
beaten.” 

“You really refuse?” 

Her head went up. 


“Certainly I refuse. 
I’ve already said so once.” 
“Tm sorry, then.” 
With a quick, decisive 
movement he _ stooped 
and catching hold of 


Tatters by the scruff of 
his neck, dragged him 
out from his __hiding- 
place. In his other hand he carried a light switch, and before 
Pamela had quite realised what he was going to do he was 
laying the switch smartly about the dog’s hindquarters. For 
a moment, she was too v*terly astonished to move, then, 
with a cry of anger Pamela sprang forward and threw out 
her hand to ch:.«x the next impending blow. But she was 
too late. T' . switch came down and caught her a stinging 
cut across her arm. 

W*'1 a muttered curse the man released his hold of Tat- 
ter . A dull red crept up into his lean brown face, but his 
€ <pression did not soften. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, with the same brusqueness as before. 
“But it was entirely your own fault that I hit you. You 
shouldn’t have interfered. Let me look at your arm.” 

Her only reply to this request was to thrust her arm 
tightly behind her back. 

“Let me look at your arm,” he said once more. Then, as 
she shook her head: “You'd better give in. Surely’—with a 
brief smile—“surely you must have realised by this time that 
when I make up my mind about a thing, I’m not easils 
turned from my purpose. And I propose to see that arm 
of yours.” 

She looked up at him half-questioningly, half-defiantly 
As he met her glance he nodded, as though to emphasise his 
statement. Slowly, unwillingly she withdrew her arm from 
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behind her back and held 





t out for inspection. A 
ng weal, vividly red 
gainst its whiteness, ran 
liagonally from elbow 
» wrist. In one place 
he skin had been torn 
ind a little trickle of 
jlood was oozing from it. 

4 sharp exclamation 
scaped him. 

“It had better be 
vathed at once, as the 
kin’s broken,” he pur- 
ied in a practical tone 
f voice. “If you’ll come 
ip to the house, I'll do 

for you.” 

“There’s not the least 
need, thank you,” she 
replied ungraciously. “T’ll 
athe it myself when I 
get home.” 

“You’re Miss Wayne, 
iren’t you?” he said. 
“You’re Mr. Carring- 
ton?” There was ice in 
her voice, but apparently 
he did not notice it. 

“Ves, I'm Blake Car- 
rington,” he answered 

“Then,” she pressed, 
the ‘No Trespassing’ signs 
ire yours? From what 
ou’ve done to Tatters 
ind to me I should say 
that neither of us seems 
to have been very wel- 
ome here.” 

If she had hoped for 
ny polite disclaimer she 
was doomed to disap 
pointment 

“Well, you shouldn’t 
trespass,” he returned 
doggedly. “There are 
nough_ notice-boards 
ibout to warn people.” 
“There certainly are,” 
he agreed. “But, as I 
really came on purpose 
to see you, and not for 
the mere pleasure of 
trespassing, I didn’t pay 
iny attention to them.” 
“To see me ?” He 
looked at her in genuine 
surprise. “Why on earth 
hould you come to see 














The _ first speaker 
shrugged her shoulders 

“Oh, well, it’s the way 
of things nowadays. That 
‘horrid little Jew,’ as you 
call him, owns about 
half of Cranruth, and 
he and his daughter are 
gradually pushing their 
way in amongst all the 
decent people in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“One wonders how it’s 
done,” murmured the 
other sadly 

As luck would have it, 
the first fox found, con 
trary to custom, bolted 
off in the Cranruth di- 
rection instead of to- 
wards Trethry, so that 
it seemed as though no 
legitimate necessity for 
crossing Boscowen Farm 
would arise. Lucian Gale 
grinned rather ruefully 
across at Pamela as after 
a gorgeous forty minute 
burst hounds checked 
abruptly in the vicinity 
of a smali wood 

“Evidently the devil’s 
fighting for our friend, 
Blake Carrington,” he 
observed drily. “It looks 
as if he’s not going to be 
taught his lesson today.” 

Pamela smiled. 

They killed near an 
old deserted mill-house 
on the hither side of 
Cranruth, and by the 
middle of the afternoon 
the hunt had returned 
on its tracks towards 
Trelyan, and, almost 
hopeless of finding again, 
Toby was on the point 
of calling off his hounds 
and taking them heme 
when first one and then 
another gave tongue. 

“They’ve found!” 

Once more they were 
off and this time the fox 
headed straight for Tre 
thry, cutting across Bos 
cowen Farm. Hounds 
followed, as did also the 

















me? { 

Briefly she explained 
her errand. At the first 
mention of the hunt his “oe 
face darkened and _his 
mouth set itself in a 
tubborn line of resis 
tance, but she continued 
undismayed, and wound 
ip with a rather charm- 
ingly uttered: “So we 
hope you'll be nice enough to reverse your decision and con- 
sent to our hunting over Boscowen.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” he replied. 

“Oh, please—” 

Very few people even tried to resist Pamela when she 
miled like that. They knew the uselessness of it. But appar- 
ntly Blake Carrington was an exception to every known rule. 

“If you hunt over Boscowen you do it at.your own risk,” 
he said dispassionately. “I warn you that I’ve put down a 
good many traps and I’ve also strengthened a lot of the 
hedges with barbed wire.” 

“But then why come into a hunting district at all?’”’ Pamela 
persisted. “We’re all keen on hunting here, and the Rakehill 
s a well-known pack—” 


“Very well known, I imagine. The ‘Pack of Disgraces,’ 


isn’t it?” he commented drily. 

Pamela flushed. On one occasion, after an exceptionally 
rousing day’s sport, some of the hunters had returned in 
riotous spirits to Rakehill Manor for dinner and the fun had 
waxed fast and furious. They had kept it up till the small 
hours of the morning, and a certain sharp-tongued lady, 
whose husband had made one of the uproarious party and 
had returned home rather the worse for wear and tear and 
in injudicious mixture of drinks, had afterwards. caustically 
referred to the Waynes as the “Pack of Disgraces.” The name, 
having: a certain malicious appropriateness, had stuck. 

“That was only a joke,” said Pamela in defence. Then 
shamed of her own sensitiveness to the slight, she blushed, 
bit hee lip, turned on her heel and walked quickly away, 
latters slinking humbly at her heels. 


T was an irreproachable hunting morning. Overhead 

stretched a pearl-grey sky which gave promise of deepen- 
ing la‘er into clear autumn blue, while a thin veil of mist still 
hung above the surface of the ground, touching every leaf 
ind blade of grass with a faint moisture that predicted a 
zcod scenting day. 

\ certain liveliness prevailed at Rakehill Manor. A group 
of young people gathered on the steps. The hounds clustered 


A stranger drew aside the curtain and a light, 
e said: “They re such a pretty pair of 
fi et that I’m certain the y dani “4 divinely. May I 


have the pleasure of the next, Miss Columbine ??’ 


amused voi 


restlessly on the broad gravel drive, while a couple of stable- 
men were holding the three horses in readiness. Now and 
then the crack of the whip’s hunting-lash cut the air as he 
calied this or that hound to order. Toby looked at his watch 
impatiently 

“Tf Loo doesn’t turn up in two minutes we shall have to 
start without him,” he observed. 

“He'll turn up all right,” replied Pamela confidently. As 
she spoke the horses pricked their ears to the sound of canter- 
ing hoofs approaching up the drive, and a-minute later 
Lucian Gale, mounted on a rakish-looking chestnut, came in 
sight. 

His dark, eager face turned at once towards Pamela, as he 
sprang down from the saddle. Slipping the reins over his 
arm, he came up to her. 

“Hail to the day!” he exclaimed gaily. “This is the great 
occasion when that Carrington chap is to be taught that he 
can’t obstruct the Rakehill Hunt in the performance of its 
duty, isn’t it?” 

Pamela smiled. 

“Tt all depends on whether our fox goes away towards 
Trethry.” 

“Which I hope to heaven he will,” breathed Toby devoutly, 
as he gathered up the reins and swung himself into the sad- 
dle. “The sooner the fellow realises that he can’t dictate to 
us the better.” 

A few minutes later, with a clatter of hoofs and cracking 
of whips, they were off, riding down the road in fine array. 

Very early in the proceedings Bubbles had detached him- 
self from the Manor party and ridden up to a slender, dark- 
eyed girl, extraordinarily well mounted on a bright bay Irish 
hunter, who welcomed him with such obvious delight that 
it called forth more than one rather acid comment 

“That Barstein girl’s doing her best to get off with Bub- 
bles Wayne, isn’t she?” remarked one woman to another 

The other, a grey-haired woman whose neat, well-brushed 
habit showed signs of anno domini, nodded rather sadly 

“Yes. It’s a thousand pities. He’s much too charming a per- 
son to be squandered on the daughter of a horrid little Jew.” 





Master and a handful of 
others. But quite a num- 
ber of the field, with 
that odd, surly kind of 
deference people pay to 
an official-looking notice- 
board, avoided the farm 
ind rattled aiong a lane 
which skirted its borders 
But not Pamela and 
Lucian Gale. 

An impish light of amusement gleamed in Loo’s eyes. 

“We'll do it all right—if we cut across Boscowen! Come on!” 

Pamela came on, and a minute later they were galloping 
over Carrington’s broad acres, heading for a gateway. Sud- 
denly Pamela uttered a sharp cry. 

“Look out, Loo! Stop! There’s barbed wire all along the 
top.” 

Loc almost broke his horse’s jaw but managed to pull up 
just in the nick of time, and he flung himself out of the 
saddle. Chuckling with delight, he whipped out a pair of 
strong wire cutters from his pocket and neatly snipped the 
strands at either end 

“Now,” he triumphed, glancins over his shoulder to Pamela, 
“T’ll open the gate for you.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” said a voice, and simul- 
taneously a lean brown hand closed like a vice over the latch 

Loo turned sharply round to see Carrington himself stand- 
ing on the other side of the gate 

“Oh, don’t talk rot!” protested Loo. “You can’t hold us 
up like that.” 

“T can and I will,” returned Carrington grimly. 

Loo glared at him ferociously 

“But, good heavens, man! Don’t you see that there’s a 
lady waiting to pass?” 

Carrington looked unconcernedly past him to where Pam 
ela sat on her horse, holding the reins of Loo’s wicked 
looking chestnut. 

“T see that Miss Wayne is there,” he replied coolly. “She 
knows my rules.” 

“Dash your rules!” burst out Loo, violently. “Look here 
if you don’t stand aside and let me open that gate, I'll set 
my horse at it and break the bally thing to smithereens.” 

Carrington’s only reply was to thrust a strong wooden 
staple which he carried through the iron loop of the latch 
and clench his fingers round it. Loo whirled round, ran back 
as hard as he could to where Pamela was holding his horse, 
and hurled himself into the saddle 

“T’ll teach that fool!” he exclaimed. “That gate’ll give 
It’s half rotten [Turn to page 64| 
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The Building of a 











“And behold,” said King Solomon, “I pugpose to build an house 
unto the Name of the Lord.” Thus, in the days of old, began the 
building of the great Temple in Ferusalem in which the ardent faith 
of the ancient Fewish world found its most sublime expression. 
Around it eventually gathered the worship of a whole people; in its 
courts children, even the Boy Christ, were taught of God, and so, 
through the ordered beauty of its services, the promise of Salvation 
at last was given a waiting world. 


With this advent of Christianity other temples, cathedrals of sublime 


magnificence, sprang up as the outward and visible expression of 


man’s inherent need of God—heralds, indeed, of a new dawn, for 
around these cathedrals grew'cities, now the mighty capitals of the 
European world. Now, here in our own America, a great temple, 
too, is to be built at last—‘‘a house of prayer for all people’. For on 
Morningside Heights in New York City are destined soon to rise the 
unfaltering towers of a stately cathedral. From far down the harbor 
the great central spire of it will be visible, symbol to all comers of the 
new world’s consecration to Almighty God. 


World Cathedral 


% % By Zz 
THERt.Rev.WILLIAM T. MANNING, D.D.,L.L.D. 
BISHOP OF NEW YORK & 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
HUGH FERRIS 
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In this article by the Bishop of New York, one of the noted leaders of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, and the churchman 
under whose guidance the great project is going forward, you will 
read of how men and women of every sect and creed—Few, Protes- 
tant, and Catholic alike—are joining hands in this great task of 
building the first world cathedral in America. A great fund of fifteen 
million dollars is needed to complete the building. Gifts to this fund are 
coming in varying amounts, none being too great and none too small. 


Any person living on McCall Street wanting to share in this build- 
ing of a cathédral that will be a world-landmark may send the con- 
tribution to McCall’ s, and it will be forwarded and formally acknow!- 
edged by the building fund of which the Honorable Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy under President Wilson, 
is the Chairman. Money should be sent in cheque, postal order, or 
postage stamps, and addressed to Bishop Manning, care of McCall's 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City, or may be sent 
directly to The Bishop of New York, Synod Hall, Amsterdam Ave- 


nue and West 110th Street, New York City. 


N ALL its history never has New York been ind of all Faiths are giving of their substance to build a limited to New York. The Visitors book, which is signed 
so stirred by any religious project as by the Cathedral which shall be a centre for the religious life of every day by great numbers of men and women and children, 
movement to build the Cathedral of St. John the community, a great Christian shrine of Prayer and Wor- shows that those who come to the Cathedral even now, 
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the Divine, the great House of God now going 
up as a splendid pinnacle on Morningside 
Heights. And not New York alone, but all 
America. From the Chief Executive of our 





land came the following message: “It is 
gratifying to know of the interest of the 
American people in the construction of the 


Cathedral for religious worship. I trust the efforts being made 
for this purpose will meet with the success its importance 
warrants.” 

The message from President Coolidge quoted above was 
read at the meeting in Madison Square Garden which opened 
the building campaign on Sunday night, January 18th; a 
meeting which was described by all the papers on the fol 
lowing morning as the greatest meeting ever held in New 
York for any religious purpose—indeed one of the greatest 
ever held there for any 
purpose. The vast audi 
torium was packed from 
floor to roof by a crowd 
of fifteen thousand per 
sons, while many thou 
sands stood outside, un 
able to gain admission 

The movement to 
erect on Morningside 
Heights a great and 
glorious Cathedral, has 
appealed to the heart 
ind to the spiritual im 
ugination of the city as 
1 whole. It has drawn 
man together as no other 
movement in the name 
of religion since the Cru 
sades, has ever done 
People of ail Churches, 


ship for all people. Jews, Roman Catholics and Protestants 
of every denomination are contributing. Practically every 
interest and activity in the life of the city is identified with 
and is participating in this movement. Committees of men 
and women representing business in all its branches, the pro- 
fessions, the Army and Navy, sports and recreations, the arts, 
patriotic and historical societies and many other organiza- 
tions are giving their time and effort to this noble under- 
taking. It is a moving sight to see this great city stirred and 
aroused in such a cause 

But the interest in building a World Cathedral is not 








when it is only in its beginning, are from every State in the 
Union and from every country in the world. The signatures 
show, too, that of those who come there only about twenty- 
five percent belong to the Episcopal Church. About sixty- 
four percent belong to other Churches, and about eleven 
percent record themselves as belonging to no Church,—to 
no religious faith. But they all come to the Cathedral, feeling, 
and rightly, that they have a place there. So it is that the 
building of the Cathedral is a matter which concerns not 
this Metropolis alone but our whole land. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine now in process of 
construction will give to the United States one of the two or 
three greatest Cathedrals in the whole world. It will be not 
only the greatest building of its kind in our own land but 
one of the greatest churches ever erected anywhere, worthy 
to stand beside the Cathedrals of Rome and Milan, of rav 
ished Rheims, and the 
dim majesty of Chartres 
—about twice as large 
as the famous St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. 

It will ° glorious 
expression 0: religion 
and of art. in whic! 
whole country, f 
Atlantic to the |} 


will tal p and 1 
ent pri 

Ther: two or thre 
great facts in regard 


the Cathedral whic 
stand out before us at 


once. 
The first fact is its 
tremendous power < 
spiritual appeal to a 


people, everywhere, © 
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e Lhe soul of America will find expre 


very kind and sort. There is something about the idea of a 

vorld Cathedral, its vastness, the grandeur of its architecture, 

ts universality, the fact that it welcomes all on equal terms 

vithout difference or discrimination, which must hallow it 
the eyes and hearts of all men. Thousands who could not 
persuaded to go to any other Church will come to it, 
eking and finding help and inspiration. 

For it will be God’s House, wherein His spirit dwells in 
mately with men, drawing them to Him, and uplifting them 

hrough His precious instruments of prayer and praise 
And this power is evidenced by the great crowds which 

ttend the services both morning and afternoon, every Sun 
iy in the year, summer and winter alike The 

great fact about the Cathe- 

iral is its power as an in 

strument of education and 

ulture. We all know what 

the influence of the great 

‘athedrals has been in 

fe of France, and England, 

ind the other countries of the 

Id world. We all know that 

here is nothing which so en 

nobles life, nothing which 

peaks to the hearts and 

ninds of men as potently as 

oes great architecture. When 


second 


Looking down from the clerestory 





hrough t 


Structure 


ve visit the European countries we go at once to see the 
Cathedrals. Here in America we have had no Cathedral which 
visitors to our country feel that they must visit. 

It is such a shrine that we shall have in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. One of the most competent, and one of 
the most impartial experts in our country, Professor A. D. F. 
Hamlin of the Department of Architecture at Columbia 
University, says in a recent article on the plans for the 
Cathedral, “Nothing comparable to this superb design has 
ever been conceived or executed, in America, and the 
,Cathedrals of Europe may fairly be challenged to surpass, or 
even to equal it.” 

The third great fact 


about the Cathedral is its unifying 


portals of the 





influence in the life of the community. It is this which has 
been so marvellously illustrated in the present movement to 
complete the building. Recently the Vice-President of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, telephoned me to 
say that an opportunity had been given to all the employees 
of the Bank who wished to do so to contribute to the 
Cathedral Building Fund. The employees, he tcld me, were 
about one-third Jewish, one-third Roman Catholic and one 
third Protestant. The canvass was conducted by a young 
Roman Catholic girl and the result was a one hundred per 
cent response from the entire staff. And this incident is 
typical of many others. If any argument were needed for 
the value of the Cathedral we have it in the spiritual results 
which have already come from 
the movement to build it. As 
no other religious effort has 
ever done, it has spoken to 
the hearts of our people as a 
symbol of fellowship and of 
brotherly love. It is this spirit 
which we need in New York 

and in our whole land 
A lady has pledged $100 
each for her nineteen grand 
children so that they may all 
have a share in the building 
of the [Turn to page 104] 
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HI light of the gorgeou city lav down along the 
dark terraces like 
the twilight waters of the bay made a mysterious floor 


of mauve and silver sheen, decked by the thin dark lines of 


necklaces of heavenly gems. Below 























raceful masts. Music drifted up, fine, filigree strings of it 
tinkling against each other 
On a shadowed balcor two women looked down upon 
the scene with vastly different emotior To o1 it was old 
; 1 veritable part of her life, a previo part, redolent of 
t i romance, embalmed with memories. To the other it was 
: fairvland complete, since he viewed it with the eves of 
| vouth—starved vouth at that 
: Her hands were clasped beneath her chin and her larg 
‘ : dark eyes roved from or i if the world to the other 
{ drinking in beauty. She was young, and very lovely with the 
: | quick blooming grace of Latin | 1. There was an eagerne 
: } tbout her that sat strangely with the pn 1 hauteur of her 
beartr in odd jumbling of impr ions. Her raiment was 
rch to the point of extravagance though ibdued by excel 
pda lent taste. Her little dark head was d ed with care for 
4 every shining wave; there were jewels on her fingers and in 
‘ her ears. She was exquisit 
: \j Her companion was scarcely k ), though in a different 
; way. She was no longer youn ne reckons youth, for the 
oval of her pale face had lost mething of its once incon 
i parable contour. In the dark | lressed meticulously back 
: from her brow there showed a tra of silver. Where the 
: beauty of the Italian night set throbbing in the girl a tide 
TS. of nameless emotions so that a little pulse beat in her throat 
} tl woman w ca 1 | t 1 ldened. That she 
: had lived one knew by ever | of her face, by the quiet 
race of her hands folded in r lap, by the stillness that 
: hung upon her like a garment of invincible pride 
Oh, Sohnya breathed the girl rapturously, “the Heaven 
of which Sister Ver 1 is alwa t can be no more 
; \ derful than this! And we have 1 amid it—been 
: ree to walk! Wi ill walk again t ht. I am still stupid 
with je id gratitud She t d impulsively and laid 
: her fingers for a moment on the folded hands. “Without you 
: it could never have been—and I should have passed from the 
/ dead dullness of my life to the horror that awaits me with 
; never a taste of what life can mean—with never a glimpse 
i of the wonder of freedom! I ma iffer the more by con 
; trast, but—I shall never cease to be thankful for it.” 
For a moment the glowing be ef the shadowy face 
} : was eclipsed, as if a hand had passed act the exquisite 
| head dropped to the balcony’s rail. The w an clasped the 
; : warm young fingers. Her eves burned the bowed head 
with infinite pity, infinite love 
“Lift up,” she said gently, “dear heart, we have tonight 
ind perhaps several nights. There will be a moon later—and 
; the sound of water on a boat white forefoot—” 
} The heavy silken curtain t the back of the balcony 
j tirred, parted 
Mesdames,” said an elderly 1 1 tl rentlemen have 


ome 
Thank you, Morvan,” said the woman risin 
The girl sprang up, alert upon the stant, her eager face 


teel as if I should die if we delay a moment! 
A little later thev walked together down the broad shallow 


; 

i 

Bh 

i flushed and sparkling. “Hurry, Sohnva!” she whispered. “I 
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part of the house Though 
the warmth of the night wa 


v. both women 


sweet and hea 





were so muffl 1 by wrap that 
there was little bv which they 
could be distinguished 
[Two men car forward 
rom amo the pal ind 
flowers of the fover. One wa 
1 Frenchman l trifle bald 
and rotund, but of that rar 
and delightful nature which 
ets life in all its phases with happiness mixed with kindness 
ind tempered by understanding. The other was an American, 





undeniably. Tall, fair, bronzed by months of recent travel in 
Africa, he was a splendid young creature as he smiled eagerly 
ind leaped up the broad steps to meet them. His handshake 
was American and robust as his frame, quick and respectful 
f in, lingering and clinging for the girl 





for the won 

“By George!” he cried inelegantly, “it’s been an age since 
yesterday !” 

“Princiep,” said the 
leap up steps any mort 

The Frenchman bowed beautifully. “Years, my dear 
Sohnya,” he said, “and embonpoint forbid! But I maintain 
that I can still—what you call it?—give our ebullient young 
friend cards-and-spades in deportment. Permit me.” And 
he gave her his arm with perfect grace 

They descended the terraces of their own immediate garden 
to a vehicle waiting at a stone gate covered with bougain- 
villea. They entered it and dropped away down among the 
fairy lights, their voices and laughter subdued 

At the water's edge they discarded the rocking and ancient 
carriage for the magic of sails and a narrow deck. And the 
moon was rising as Sohnya had foretold. It made a strangely 
deeper darkness at first, casting over the face of the bay a 
smoke of silver which half blinded the vision but set the 
heart to pulsing with its mystery. There were chairs on the 
ifterdeck and a sort of vicarious seclusion, and forward the 
several sailors hummed as they handled rope and tiller. A 
sweet cool breeze was blowing and almost immediately they 
were tacking up against it, standing out across the silver floor. 

For a while they sat near together watching the lights of 
the wonderful city draw back into a narrowing circle which 
fringed the bay, and the spell of the night was on them with 
its romance, so that they spoke little. But presently the girl 
nd the American rose and stood against the rail, and, im 
perceptibly almost, they went a bit farther away, pointing 
out to each other this point and that among the gorgeous 
lights, until at last the Frenchman and the woman sat alone 
My dear Sohnva.’ 


woman reproachfully, “can you not 


said the man in a guarded voice, “my 








heart is uneasy.”’ He did not speak in his native tongue, nor 
in Italian, but in a running liquid speech which had its origin 
in the rugged hills of a small but prideful inland principality 
His companion answered him in kind, and the strange words 
had a wondrous beauty on her cultured tongue 

“I know,” she said, “and I am sorry, my friend. For me it 
is all right—but for you, I am sorry.” 

An exclamation escaped the man. “Not so! That is nothing 
—pouf! A bagatelle! I! Why, what have I done to earn 
that from you? Have I ever counted costs? Ever hesitated 
a second in any emprise of romance or intrigue? Ever done 
aught but—” 

“But fly to the lists of the helpless,” finished the woman 
smiling affectionately, “but offer up your indomitable sou 
in any case that touched your tender heart. Forgive me 
Princiep. No. It is not that. I am only sorry to drag you into 
this. Our long friendship, my ancient affection for you, make 
me hesitate to take your risky service just now when there is 
danger around every corner.” 

“But,” he protested, “I am the friend of John Henderson 
I love him as much as you love the—” 

The woman put a quick hand across his lips, “S-h-h-s!” 
she said 

“And without me how could she have had this magic hour, 
this taste of life to carry with her into her exile?” 

“True,” said the woman sadly, “Poor little ohe,—poor 
innocent child! We have done more risky things together, 
Princiep. We’ll risk it once again.” 

There was a space against the rail amidships where soli- 
tude brooded daringly between the sailors at the fore, the 
friends, astern; and here young John Henderson, from Texas, 
U. S. A., finally landed with the dark-haired daughter of an 
alien land. The muffling cloak had fallen from her head, 
leaving the beautiful olive curve of her neck, the dusky cheek 
with its tropic roses, to gleam in the moonlight with be 
witching charm 

One soft hand lay on the polished rail and he touched it 
timidly. “The moon,” he said, whispering in the delightful 
intimacy of lovers. “is a traitor, It makes sane morta’s mad.’ 
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with a little gasp the arms of the Abbess went round his neck 





“So?” whispered the girl. “And why?” The pulse was 
beating in her throat to suffocation. The spot on her right 
hand where his fingers rested burned with splendid fire. 

“Because it makes us forget—because it makes us forget 
the conventions,” he said apologetically, “and the value of 
restraint. Makes me remember only that you have so short a 
time in Naples. Five days from tomorrow morning, did you 
say?” 

The girl nodded. 

“And I have had you only three this time,—five altogether, 
counting those two on the boat last spring. That is short, 
Illola.” It was the first time he had used her name, caught 
from Madame Sohnya. He felt a tiny tremor in the hand 
beneath his own. 

“So short! And you will not tell me where you go, nor 
why; Monsieur Bedet is silent on the point, too, and I have 
enough—barely enough—breeding to respect the silence which 
you all impose. But tonight I am mad because of the moon. 
Moonlight on the bay and Naples yonder.” His brown 
fingers closed on the soft white hand, drew it up against his 
breast and held it there. It struggled a moment and lay 
still, save for a trembling which had set up in it. 

“Tilola,” he said, “I love you.” 

There was a gasp in the shadowy light and the hand was 
lrawn swiftly from him. It fell upon the rail, lifted and 
fell again— 

“Mr. American,” she said in a curiously faint voice, “shall 
we go back to our friends?” 

But, walking beside him in silence, she stumbled on the 
smooth deck and when John Henderson, catching her, raised 
her face to the on he saw with a chill at his heart, which 
yet surged with that her dark eyes shone with tears. The 
man from Texas s! his lips in a firm line. 

Two hours later the ty Sohnya sat in the room behind 
the heavy curt troked the beautiful head that lay 
upon her knees 

“S-h-h-s, s-l vothed tenderly, “there, dear 
one, there, there, ther It is life, dear heart, and we must 
face it.” 


There was no answer but 
the long sobs, deep and 
guarded, which came with a 
dull monotony from the young 
girl at her knee. It was the 
weeping of resignation, hope- 
less and bitter. 

“T—” said Illola, between 
the sobs, “I—wish—I—had 
not—com—commanded you— 
to bring me here! The pain of 
longing to see—see him once 
again was bad, to see him 

once before—before—” She stopped and wept afresh while 
the woman smoothed the satiny head. 

“That pain was in my heart like a—dull, dead ache,—but 
it—is a—living fire of torture now! Oh, Sohnya! How can I 
give myself to another man! To the—old black—ki—” 

Once more the woman put a quick hand on the other’s 
lips. “S-h-h-s!” she said again. 


HE gardens of the Embassy were gay with lights and 

lanterns. Marble fauns and satyrs gleamed among the 
shadowed green. Fountains murmured, flinging their million 
gems to sparkle a brief moment with rainbow hues and die 
among the lilies of their pools. Masked and bedizened figures 
flitted here and there, dominoes and fools, Falstaffs, kings 
and beggars, dancers-and nuns, witches and valkyries, laugh- 
ing, running, carrying banners of multi-hued and wavering 
confetti. 

They danced upon the flagging of the walks, catching 
partners from among the mass, some at random, some with 
gay intent, but all with joy. Beneath the music, laughter 
made a murmuring undertone; the sounds of feet in satin 
slippers threaded the splashing of the silver waters. 

Among them, in a sort of trance of ecstasy, went Harlequin 
dancing with an Abbess whose flowing robes concealed the 
grace of her young form. But the arms of the tall jester were 
warm and tight about her, he bent his head so that the 
whispered words which passed between them were for their 
ears alone, and he gave none opportunity to usurp his place. 

“This moon,” he tela her, “is liquid madness,—but it 
shines the same in Texas. For the bay out yonder, are miles 
of level prairie, running with ripples, too—wind on the 
bending grass; and for the lights of Naples, the stars—great 
southern stars, hung above the plains. There is the sound of 
cattle lowing, the feet of running horses, the clink of spurs. 
In the ranch-house under the live-oaks is peace, quietness, 
simplicity—it waits for love. And there is freedom—ten 
thousand miles of it.” 

The Abbess sighed. “Freedom!” she said beneath her 
breath, “Oh, freedom!” 






An exotic princess of some far-away 
Graustarkian kingdom, and a bold 
young Texas rancher seem a strangely 
assorted pair; and when their danger- 
ous path is further beset by the con- 
Hiicting elements of love and duty amid 
the dim shadows of an ancient city 

then, only great adventure may ensue; 
adventure which here is fashioned 
into a most beautiful and appealing 
story that will lift the reader above 
this crowded work-a-day world of ours 
and vouchsafe a glimpse of that world 
of romance which has unfailing lure 


a on forevery oneofus. & ® 


Then they were gone down a shadowed way where the 
great boughs of enormous trees met and formed a canop. 
Here there was darkness, soft as love itself, full of the stir 
rings of other lovers, unseen; and Harlequin slowed his step, 
paused, stood in the night, holding to his heart the one 
woman of ail the world. 

“Beloved,” he said, his lips against her cheek, “come with 
me. I love you and I will be the dust under your feet—all 
my life I will strive to make you happy. Come with me to 
my country—forever in my arms, always upon my heart. I 
want you more than life itseli—come with me, Illola.” 

The murmuring lips crept down along her cheek—found 
the trembling sweet red rosebud of her mouth—and with a 
little gasp the arms of the Abbess went round his neck, help 
lessly, after the passionate manner of youth, clinging as if 
for very life itself. 

“I'd give life,” whispered the girl fiercely, “for one year 
of what you picture—one glorious year with you—in your 
country—if it were possible. It is not possible.” 

“But why?” he persisted, “why is it not possible? Shall 
one not do with his own life what he wills?” 

“Not every one,” she whispered sadly, “some are bought 
and sold—into pitiful bondage.” 

“For God’s sake,” said John Henderson, “what do you 
mean ?” 

But the Abbess, as if realizing too late a traitorous be 
trayal, laughed tremulously, snatched her arms from the 
American’s neck. 

“Come!” she cried, “the music is changing! How wild it 
is!” And she swayed from him, dancing on light feet. 

The man leaped after her, reaching out eager hands. By 
some trick of moon and shade he had lost sight of her and 
in that second a form came in between, and he clutched, not 
the soft folds of her black habit, but the brilliant spangles 
of a Toreador. 

Taken unaware the Toreador pivoted wildly, toppled and 
fell against an ivied pedestal on which a Pan was piping. As 
his face came upright again a moonbeam fell upon it, show- 
ing for a moment a wide mouth opened over gritted teeth, 
and a face livid with rage. Then the Toreador was gone— 
and the Abbess whispered fearfully from the shadows beyond 
—and Henderson felt her shake against him as he circled 
her with his arm. 

“What was it, dear?” he asked guardedly, “did he touch 
you? Did you see his face? Do you know him?” 

“No,—oh, no!—yes—I—don’t know! Take me to Sohnya, 
auick,” she begged. “Not that way—where the moon shines 
—this way,” and she hurried feverishly, stumbling on thi 
long skirt of her habit, pulling him by the hand, covered 
with a sudden agitation. 

Where the great stone wall of the Embassy gardens edged 
the higher terrace a draped ghost waited with a rotund monk. 

“Sohnya,” the Abbess whispered desperately, “let us go 
quickly. I—I have just seen Hollenbruff—he—had his hand 
almost upon me!” 

Like shadows the ghost and the monk melted into the 
darkness beyond, drawing with them the Abbess. Harlequin, 
his blood pounding in his veins, followed close. 

“Monsieur Bedet,” he said carefully, “I insist on coming 

“T beg you, my friend,” whispered the other, “to disappear 
into that darkness yonder—and to go aboard your ship as 
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oon possible. Our poor little game is over, and we may 

pay the piper—but for you further play is madness. Adieu 
ind remember that an old man and a wonderful woman 

have tried, for a golden moment, to serve youth and its 

hort hour.” 

He was for pressing the hand of his friend and sliding 
through a gate which came up out of nothing, it seemed, to 
bar their way, but John Henderson, from Texas, gripped 
his fingers and pushed grimly after. As an afterthought he 
shut the gate and dropped the fastening in its slot outside 
Then he followed the hurrying figures and found that a 
vehicle, hooded under an ancient top, was waiting in the 
shadows of the steeply terraced way. Monsieur Bedet handed 


his companions quickly in, pushed in himself, reached out a 
protesting hand to him. From the darkness inside the voice 
of Illola, thick with anguish, caught his ear. 


“Heart of my heart,” it whispered, “this is the end—of 
the dream! Do not forget me—ever!” 

hen the vehicle was gone, rocketing down the slope, the 
feet of its horses amazingly still upon the stones by reason 
of the sheepskin pads which covered them. The blood of 
Harlequin, already hot along his veins, surged like a tide in 


1 storm. His heart leaped in him, choking the air from his 
lung 


Love, prescic 





ce of instant and awful loss, fell upon him 
with an icy touch. He knew instinctively that the swaying 
and mysteriousl Waiting carriage was carrying out of his 
lite forever the woman he loved with a devouring passion 
ind he would not have it. So he set his lips in the straight 
line which characterized them in stress—at the moment of 
tiring when his lion leaped—as the line went over-the-top in 
t rainy Flanders dawn—as he stuck the humping back of a 
raw lit Pex broncho,—and went after the vehicle 

He was long of limb 
and lean with physical 
fitness, and not for noth- 
ng had he led his mates 
n the hardest cross- 
yuuntry run of his last 
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Italian moon witnessed the 
strange sight of a six-foot jester 
sprinting after a ghostly rig 
like all-possessed—saw him 
gain upon it where the road 
turned sharply—saw him make 
a final savage spurt and catch 
it as it swung upward through 
a hidden way beneath the arch 
of trees. Clinging like a monkey 
to the rocking hood John Hen- 
derson watched the mooniit 
world with narrowed eyes. The 
familiar house of the broad 
stairway and flower-filled foyer 
sat high upon the close-built 
slant and the whistling horses 
were making for it rapidly. A 
little way below Monsieur Bedet 
called in a low voice to the 
driver who stopped abruptly 
Where the scented growth made 
deepest shade the occupants of 
the carriage got quickly out and 
almost as if there had been no 
halt in its progress the ancient 
rig went on. 

“Monsieur—” said John Hen- ) 
derson and leaped backward as 
he spoke, for a_ knife-point 
burned his shoulder like a ser 
pent and the rotund monk was 
upon him with upraised arm 

“Mon Dieu, mon ami!” cried Monsieur Bedet aghast, “but 
you are quick! I all but killed you then! Why, in God’s 
name, did you follow us? Are you a fool?” 

“No, sir,” said his friend, “but I’m a Texan,—and they 
don’t usually quit.” 

“You are mad!” said the Frenchman sadly, “and I am the 
fool—an old fool who dabbles with death for the sake of 
romance! For all our sakes go back.” 

“No,” said Harlequin. 

“Mr. Henderson,” said the Lady Sohnya in a sweet, low 
voice, “listen to Monsieur, I pray you. Go quietly back and 
it will be safer for us all. Go quickly—and forget us—all 
save the sweetness of our short friendship, our happy holiday. 
Please go.” 

“Darling,” said Harlequin to the Abbess, standing in si- 
lence in the near dusk, “I'll never give you up while we 
both live. I’d as soon begin to fight now as later. Come back 
with me to the Embassy—’ \ 

“For the love of Heaven!” whispered Sohnya, “move 
quickly—there’s a path here. It leads to the garden’s rear. 
There’s a figure—two—at the turn down there!” 

Up the little path, into the garden sweet with the smell of 

night upon the flowers, into the house the four friends went 
on careful feet. There was no light anywhere, but the heavy, 
middle-aged serving woman was waiting in the foyer. 
The Lady Sohnya spoke to her in the strange tongue, 
quickly, and presently they were in a room 
that smelled of disuse, cool with depth, dead 
with the silence of great walls. Here Monsieur 
Bedet spoke aloud and the woman, Morva:, 
struck a light on the end of a long polished rod 
with which she touched candles in high sconces. 
The soft radiance picked out grandeur on 
every side, hangings stiff with gold, priceless 
paintings, furniture fit for kings. The man 
from Texas glanced about swiftly, then looked 
at the face of the Abbess, pale beneath its 
cowl. She held her black mask in a hand that 
shook perceptibly. Her great black eyes were 
tragic, beautiful with unshed tears. 

“I did not know that love could be like 
this,” she said piteously, “so brave—so stead- 
last 

“Then you do not know love,” said he, 
simply 

Monsieur Bedet was walking agitatedly up 
and down, his ringed hands beneath his coat- 
tails flipping them nervously. 

“Name of a Name!” he muttered, “Sohnya, 
we who have lived recognize it, do we not? 
rhe true article, simon-pure ?” 

The pale ghost had thrown off her diaph- 
anous drapings and stood, slim and elegant, 
in glossy black. In the dim light her fine and 
sentient face shone with delicate fire. She 
looked upon the girl with pitying eyes. Then 
she smiled at the little Frenchman, a rare 
smile, the embodiment of perfect accord, per- 
fect understandirg. 

“None should know it better, Princiep,” she 
said gently, “than we who, being denied, have 
served it for twenty years.” Instantly he was 
beside her, bending over her hand, kissing it 
with all the sweet fire of youth itself. 

“And love, ma bien aimée,” he said, “it is of 
all this world’s possessions the best, the near- 
est to that great Divinity which rules the uni- 
verse. To serve love—is it not, then, to serve 
le bon Dieu also?” 

There was in him a mounting excitement. 
His small eyes sparkled from their encroaching 
areas of fat, his round cheeks were flushed 
above the neat short beard. He was a Knight 
of the Golden Circle, a warrior in the lists of 
love, above all a Frenchman, a little mad, per- 
haps, with the heady wine of romance. 
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In the tense moment the four faces were keen with different emotions ®& 


The woman was quieter, more sane and calculating. “It is 
all of that, my dear,” she said. 

“My friends,” said John Henderson, “there is mystery 
here, and some sort of danger, I am very sure, but since you 
have not told me what it is I have not asked. Neither shall 
I. I know that you have a reason for your silence, and am 
content. But I know, too, now, that Illola loves me—and 
neither earth or hell shall keep her from me. Only Heaven 
itself can do that. I'll stay here till doomsday.” 

“Bravo!” cried Monsieur Bedet and the Lady Sohnya 
looked again at the Abbess. 

“That,” she said quietly, “is madness. You cannot stay.” 

“Oh, can’t 1?” he asked gently. “Forgive me, Madame 
Sohnya, but I am serious.” 

“Tt is we who should ask forgiveness,” said the lady, “since 
we have brought you to this pass—have placed the light of 
happiness before you only to extinguish it—” 

“Not by a long way!” said the American grimly. “I’m a 
fine little old wind-break myself! I'll see that it don’t go out.” 

“But there will be—soon, very soon, I am afraid—occasion 
for more tha’. danger,” said Madame Sohnya, “even perhaps 
for tragedy—if you are found here.” 

“If I am found here? For what reason, and by whom?” 

“That,” she said again, “I cannot tell you. It is our secret, 
the secret of—our country.” For a long moment John Hen- 
derson regarded the small group with piercing eyes. He had 
discarded his cap and mask and the gravity of the moment 
sat strangely upon his garb of gaiety. 

“If you would only tell me,” he said; but no one spoke. 

Only Illola looked at him with quivering lips and tears 
glittering in the dark wells of her eyes. “I,” she said piteously, 
“am all to blame. It was I who forced my dear friends to 
bring me here that I might see you once again—that I might 
have one wild, full taste of life before I forswore it forever. 
I have longed to hear your voice ever since we met in the 
spring—I have loved you every hour.” 

“Forswore?” he caught her up, “dear one, what do you 
mean ?” 

“The Lady Illola,” said Sohnya quickly, “is about to be 
married.” A dead silence fell. The hand of the girl fumbled 
with the folds of the Abbess’ robe; her wide eyes never left 
her lover’s face 

“So that is all?” said John Henderson presently. “I could 
have told you that myself.” There was the slight sound of 
feet on the padded floors, the rustle of a curtain at the far 
end of the room. 

“Madame,” said the woman Morvan in a strangely 
frightened voice, “the knocker on the garden door is 
sounding.” 

“Dieu!” said Monsieur Bedet, “the turn is called!” 

With the rush of a scared bird the girl was in the Amer- 
ican’s arms, clinging to him desperately. “Kiss me once 
more!” she sobbed, “and go—if you love me, go before it is 
too late!” 

He kissed her: hastily and put her to one side. From 
somewhere about Harlequin’s foolish garments he brought a 
grim black gun, short and heavy, which fitted his big hand 
squarely. 

“Monsieur, and you, Madame,” he said, “step back yonder 
in the shadows.” 

In the tense moment the four faces were keen with differ- 
ent visible emotions—Henderson’s grim as his gun, set like 
a rock—Monsieur Bedet’s alive with the flame of deathless 
romance—that of the girl Illola anguished as death itseli— 
but Madame Sohnya’s changing with decision. 

All knew that tragedy to the mth degree was imminent, but 
Madame Sohnya, of all, visioned more clearly the whole 
ramifications of the situation. 

“Delay to answer, Morvan,” she said swiftly, “for a 
reasonable time. Princiep,” she turned to him, “we are get 
ting old—” 

“Never!” he cried gallantly, “non, my beautiful!” 

“We have lived—and loved—been side by side through 
many desperate adventures—” 

“Happily, my adored!” 


“And we have no regrets.” {Turn to page 51] 
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N Irish girl on her 
way to Tucson, 
Arizona, where 


she hopes to meet her 
brother, befriends a fel- 
low train passenger, Mil- 
ton Crafts, a young wid- 
ower who is taking his 
infant son to live with 
Jake Zobetser, Crafts’ 
wealthy but unscrupu- 
lous father-in-law. But 
Larry O’Shea, Nora’s 
brother, is not at the 
railroad station to meet 
her, and meanwhile we 
learn from a conversa- 
tion between  Larry’s 
ranchman employer, Big 
Boy Morgan, and one of 
Morgan’s friends, that 
Larry has mysteriously 
disappeared. Big Boy 
seems worried about 
something but refuses to 
confide in his old-time 











“About what they al- 
ways have. They’re pa- 
trolling the line. I never ‘ 
see much of them though. 
Jim Holdbrook spends a 
good deal of his time at 
the post.” 


“Holdbrook is _ still 
with you, is he?” . 

Ta 

“He’s making quite a 
stay.” 

“Quite a stay,” assent- 


ed Morgan grimly. 
“The Black Canyon 
outfit been making any 
trouble for you lately?” 
At this question the 
young ranchman be- 
trayed a quickened in- 
terest. “No,” he an- 
swered slowly, “I can’t 
say for sure that they 











friend, Max Drayton. 








have—more than usuz!., 
I’m satisfied that they’re 
picking up Las Rosas 
cattle here and _ there, 





The latter goes to see an- 
other friend of Morgan’s, 
Chester Solway,a banker, 
and urges Solway to try 
to find out what is 
worrying Big Boy. They 
both suspect that Zo- 
betser, Morgan’s enemy, 
is causing trouble. So 
when Big Boy comes to 
see Solway, the banker 
asks Morgan why he is 
tallying cattle. 


HE banker could 
see that it was this 
for which the young 
man had been waiting. 
(nd yet, curiously enough, 
Morgan seemed to resent 
the question and an- 
swered as he had an- 
swered Drayton—with 
in explanation which 
meant nothing at all. It 
was clear that he wanted 
to confide in his friend but for some 
reason hesitated and dodged the straight- 
forward course. 

Solway, on his part, was a little hurt 
but for the young man’s sake invited 
his confidence as he would not ordina- 
ily have done. “Everything all right 
with you, is it, Jack? I don’t need to 
tell you, after the years your father and 
| were together, how glad I would be 
to do anything I possibly can for you.” 

“I know that, Mr. Solway,” returned 
Big Boy with feeling, “and I appreciate 
t—but really there is nothing.” 

“Glad to know it,” returned the 
anker heartily and with that, appar 
ntly, dismissed the entire matter. Then 
is one who has a moment to spend 
mere friendly talk, he continue 
‘Everything quiet and all serene along 

“So far as I know. There are rumors 
unning—as there always are—but I never 


“Many soldiers stationed over at Arivaca 
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The sweet strains of music . . . stole into the consciousness of the tired girl 


Son of His Father 


BY HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “WHEN A MAN’S A MAN” ,“THE WINNING OF BARBARA 


border now?’ 
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y any 
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WORTH” ,“THE MINE WITH THE IRON DOOR”, ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY N.C. WYETH 


If you still cherish the age-old ideal of American manhood and woman. 
hood, rather than the newer and gaudier prototype of our flapper era, you 
will find honest joy and real refreshment in this newest work of Ameri- 
ca’s most popular living novelist. % This is certain to provide the lit- 
erary treat of the year, and critics say it is the most vigorous, the most 
stirring, and the most appealing of all the famous line of novels which 
have made Harold Bell Wright pre-eminent.“ A Son of His Father” 
is the first novel by Harold Bell Wright to be published serially in ad- 
vance of book publication. In the case of his other novels, Mr. Wright 
would not consent to this, and his choice of McCall’s Magazine as the 
vehicle through which to present his first serial is not only a tribute 
to the magazine, but certainly to the great McCall family as well. 


ing and gun 
attention.” 


just as they have been 
for years. That Indian 
Pete and the bunch he 
has would do anything 
but honest work. But I 
haven’t been able to fix 
anything on them. It’s 
pretty hard to, prove a 
thing sometimes, you 
know. Located as they 
are, they have all the 
advantage.” 

Solway nodded. “I 
know. Your father fought 
them for years.” Then 
with a look toward the 
front door, he added: 
“Speaking of Black Can- 
yon—there’s your friend 
Zobetser now.” 

A man about Solway’s 
age was just entering the 
bank. Looking neither to 
the right or left, he went 
to one of the desks and 
proceeded to write a 

check. With his huge, rounded shoulders, 
fat neck, and enormous head bent over 
the desk, and his thin legs that appeared 
inadequate to carry the bulk of his 
body, he looked not unlike some un- 
couth monster of a fairy tale. 

Solway saw Big Boy’s face set, in a 
way that reminded the banker of the 
young man’s father. And then as Zo- 
betser started toward a teller’s window, 
Morgan, without a word, left Solway 
and went toward the door where he 
turned and stood with his back to the 
entrance, watching Zobetser and evi- 
dently waiting for the man to finish his 
business. 

Zobetser crowded rudely in ahead of 
the waiting line, elbowed a young 
woman aside from the window, and 


threw his check down before the teller. The young man on 
the other side of the grating hesitated—he wanted to rebuke 
the discourtesy of this customer. ie 

“Well, what’s the matter with you?” snarled Jake. “That’s 
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cuse me. | ask your | 
please. I did not at the first sec 
who it was. Well—well 
Big Boy himself. How do ! 
do?” He put out a hand whi 
Morgan pointedly ignored 
Again Jake moved aside to 


pass, and again Big Be tepped 
in his way 

“Well—well—and oO 1 
have, I think, come to town tor 
i little fur heh, ve 4)! yu 
boy you boys! Well I too 
nee wa i boy, mysell He 


hook his heavy head sadly and 
shrugged his rounded, massive 
houlders. “But I tell you there 
was no funny times for boy 
like mie no no It i much 
easier for boys what have 
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And then, in spite of his evident 
fear, the man could not wholly uo ows 
suppress a note o! sneering 
derision: “You should be doing 
very well, my young friend 

Big Boy—very—very—well 


You have some good cowboys at Las Rosas, heh?” ind devotion to his wife. Their only child, he tolerated, but 
Morgan, who from the first had been silently watching his he never failed to show his disappointment that she was not 
father’s old enemy as one might watch a particularly loath i boy. A year after his wife’s death he acquired a woman 
some reptile, spoke ‘Where is Larry O'Shea?” companior ostensibly a secretary whose history was as 
Zobetser threw out his hands in a gesture of amazement ybscure as his own. When his daughter, unable to bear the 


“What? You have lose your Irishman that you bring all the humiliation of her position in the community, married against 
} 


way from the East? Well—well—that is now too bad—what lis wishes, Zobetser gave himself wholly to the bitter passion 


a pity. But how should I know where he is gone—heh?” He of his life—Power—a power that would enable him to compel 
laughed. “Your Irishman, too, it may be, have gone for a_ the service and homage of the community that despised him. 
little fun somewhere—like the be hel Leaving the bank, Zobetser made his way with character 





He again started toward the door, and this time Big Boy _ istic ruthless disregard for other pedestrians on the streets to 
permitted him to pass his home in the older part of the city. The building was one 
Chester Solway drew a long breath of relief. The few who of those-ancient adobe structures with heavy walls, flat roof, 
understood the significance of the litth ene looked at on ind barred windows. The front door opened on the sidewalk 
nother with knowing smiles. Big Boy Morgan stood for a of the street. In the rear was the usual patio. One of the 




















oment gazing thoughtfully after Zobetser, then, without a rooms, with windows on the street, served as an office. The 
\ t yone lown the long room to the side remaining apartments were living quarters for himself and 
entr nd left two old Indian servants—a man and a woman 
Cora, the secretary, did not raise her eyes from her desk 
5 ba man, Zobetser, first appeared in Arizona during is he entered the office. In her youth this woman must have 
those irs when John Morgan, Max Drayton, Chester been beautiful, but the years had written in her face a tale 
Solw their pioneer comrades were endeavoring to of mingled sorrow and recklessness that had developed into 
ring something like civilization to the territory. No one ever a tragedy of hopeless surrender to evils which her woman’s 
knew his history or from whence he cat which was not at soul abhorred 
uncommon ignoran n those unsettled and somewhat “Well,” demanded Zobetser loudly, “how is the baby 
iwless times. But Zobetser wa t long finding his own heh? You get a good nurse for him like I told you? Is he all 
place in the community, or—perhaps it w 1 be better said right—the little one?” : 
the comn was not long pla I With und The woman looked at the man as if she were seeing some- 
ible genius of the most unprincipled sort, he had steadily thing in him that she had never recognized before. “Yes,” 
rown in weaith and power. With but few exceptions he was she said, “I found a nurse. The baby is asleep. Don’t make 
lisliked and hated by his fellow citizens, though many who so much noise or you will waken him.” 
id reason to fear him made pretense of admiration and Zobetser lowered his voice but spoke with vigor: “And that 
riendship. By those who found themselves in his ruthless fellow Crafts—where is he?” 
itche he was obeved. One sav ing virtue tour hed the chords He is sleeping, too.” 
of pity in the hearts of those who knew him best—his love “What—what do you say—asleep—him—at this time of the 





ye Se The effect was startling. The man’s feet Teft the ground and he fell with a thud as if dropped 


day! That will show you what he is good for. Look at me 
do I sleep in the day time, heh? No—no, I do not sleep—I 
work—work—work, and so I must pay even for the funeral 
of my girl because she would have this fellow who can do 
nothing but sleep!” 

“Hush, I tell you,” said Cora, “or you will waken them 
with your fool raving.” 

Zobetser closed the door leading to the other part of the 
house, then coming back faced his companion. “Do you 
know who I met in the bank just now—where I went after 
the funeral to draw some money to give to that sleeper in 
there—heh? No? Well, it was that Big Boy Morgan. And 
what do you think he wanted to know—heh?” Zobetser 
laughed. “ ‘Where is Larry O’Shea,’ he asked that of me— 
‘where is Larry O’Shea?’” Again he laughed. 

The woman watched for the effect of her words as she 
said coolly: “Sounds to me like Morgan was getting wise to 
things. If he ever sets himself to get you—goodnight!” 

At this, the man let himself go, and as the words—often 
in broken and incomplete sentences—came tumbling from his 
lips, he moved about the room with the angry restlessness of a 
caged wild beast, while his face was a snarling, scowling mask 
of passion. The woman watched and listened with a curious 
expression of mingled hatred, contempt, fascination, and fear 

“He puts himself in my way—right before everybody he 
stands and looks at me—like I was a dirty worm under his 
feet what he don’t like even to step on with his boots. It is 
just like what his father was before him! When I offered to 
John Morgan a pardnership with me if we would join the 
two ranches into one, and he would help me to put over a 
little deal I had with the government what did he do—what 
did he do—I ask you that—heh ?” 

The woman prodded him maliciously with: “He did what 
young Morgan will do some day, I expect—kicked you out 
of the house.” 
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of his grandfather. His poor 











mother was never a true daugh 
ter, but no one can say that her 
son is not a Zobetser.” He tried 
to sing a lullabye and laughed 
uproariously when the baby 
struck his fat jowl with a tiny 
fist 

Then in the midst of his play 
with the baby he called harshly 
to the woman: “You phone 
George Simpkins and tell him I 
want him to come here right 
away quick. There, of course he 
shall have grandpa’s watch if 
he wants it. See the little dear 
how smart he is already.” 

The secretary stood hesita 
ting in the doorway 

“Why don’t you do what I 
tell you, Cora. Bless his sweet 
little heart. Laugh for grandpa 
—laugh.” ‘ 

The woman protested: “That 
Simpkins man isn’t safe, Jake 
I wish you would find some 
one else.” 

“Always you are squawking 
about him,” cried Zobetser. “I 
tell you again he is safe because 
he is afraid to be anything else 
There is no loyalty like fear, 
my dear—as you should not 
need to be told. Did grandpa’s 
precious little man want to pull 
his grandpa’s nose—of course 
he can—he can pull anybody's 
nose he wants to.” 

Zobetser was still playing 
with his grandson when Cora 
came to tell him that the man 
he had summoned was in the 
office. Bidding the woman stay 
and amuse the baby, Jake went 
into his place of business. 

George Simpkins was a 
merchant. He stood before Zo 
betser with the manner of one 
who wishes with all his heart 
he could be anywhere else but 
who, for certain reasons, en 
deavors to conceal his desire 
under a manner of friendliness 

“Sit down,” said Zobetser 
gruffly 

Simpkins seated himself, nerv- 
ously fingering his hat. Zobet- 
ser’s small, deep-set eyes stud- 
ied the man’s face as he said: 
“T have the word that tonight 
the soldiers will be between 
Sasabe and Pozo Verde. I have 
sent a messenger to say the 
stuff will be moved. You will 
make everything ready, heh?” 

The merchant’s face paled 
“Look here, Jake,” he said, “I 




















J wish you would let me out of 





from some height. Morgan whirled to face the others, the fire of his wrath still aflame. % & 


Zobetser shook his huge, fat fists in impotent rage. “That 
is what he did. Me—me—who was offering him a fortune— 
Please Mr. Morgan won’t you accept.this half million as a 
little favor to me’—and he lifted up his foot and kicked me. 
‘Get out,’ he says—like I was a dog—just like I was a dog 
And then he told everybody that I was a crook, and made it 
o that the men I had fixed already did not dare to put 
through the deal and I never did get the land. And now here 
is this son the same—like the old man. But he shall see, I 
1m not a worm in the dirt that he can step on under his feet.” 

“Oh, no,” jeered the woman, “you’re no worm. I suppose 
you stood up to Big Boy Morgan like a lion and told him 
where to head in—I can see you doing it.” 

For a moment the enraged man glared at her as if he would 
tear her to pieces. But she only taunted him with a con- 
temptuous smile. 

“Some day,” he muttered, “you will make me forget.” 

“Oh no, you won't, Jake Zobetser—you can’t forget. 
Neither can I.” 

The effect of her words was instantaneous. With a shrug 
of his huge shoulders he said in a wheedling tone: “That is 
right, my dear. Jake Zobetser will not forget. You shall see 
what I will do for you, my Cora. When I have this Las 
Rosas ranch with my Black Canyon property all in one big 
grand empire, then will the people look up to us. And this 
fool Morgan, who thinks he could kick me, where will he be 

you, where will he be? Now, everybody talks 
( Morgan ranch. They say nothing at all of Zobet- 
s Black Canyon. When there is no more a Las Rosas but 
it is all Black Canyon, then they will no more talk of the 
gr an but will say only Zobetser.” 
retorted. “People will always hate you for 
, Just as John Morgan did; and people will 
ig Boy Morgan for what he is, no matter if 
1 of everything he has in the world. Forget it, 











Jakie. Besides, as I have always told you, you will go on the 
rocks yourself if you keep on the way you are heading.” 

“Heh! But it is you who are afraid. I am doing no more 
than everybody is doing. If somebody gets caught they call 
it grafting, stealing, or something else. When they do not get 
caught then it is just good business. The governments, the 
big corporations, and bankers—they are all great because 
they do as I do—because they get power to make men do 
what they say. No matter how they get power, they get it— 
that is why they are great. I, Zobetser, will get power— 
always more and more power—so I will be great, too. I am 
as good as the rest. They would take me now into the best 
of their society if I should say to them the word. They would 
not dare tell me ‘no.’ But I do not say the word—not yet. 
Heh? Do I not know these respectable ones? Do I not know 
the things they do when they think it is safe—heh? It is as I 
tell you—no matter what you do if you are successful in gain- 
ing the power. What do they know of me ?—nothing. What 
would they dare do if they did know ?—nothing.” 

“But you know,” said the woman slowly, “and I know. 
It is what we know about ourselves that—” 

She was interrupted by a cry from the baby. Zobetser 
darted across the room and flung open the door. A moment 
later he had taken the crying child from its bed and was 
soothing it with the most extravagant terms of endearment 
Between low murmured expressions of affection, he cried out 
harsh instructions and commands to the nurse, Cora, and the 
old Indian woman. “Do something, fools, dummies. Is it that 
you want him to die? Why do you not know something to 
do? You do not care, that is it—heh?” 

When the baby ceased his cries the man continued to fondle 
him with all manner of glittering promises. “Big Boy Mor- 
gan! Who is he—heh? But this is my Big Boy Zobetser that 
shall be rich and great when John Morgan’s big boy is in the 
dirt of the gutter. Look. Cora, look, how he is the image 


this.” 

The answer was a growl: 
“Why ?” 

“Why! My God, man, think 
of what it would mean to me 
if—if anything went wrong 

my w:fe, my children, my standing in the town.” 

“Better you should think what will happen to you if you 
do not do what I want, heh?” 

The man buried his face in his hands. Zobetser continued, 
never taking his eyes from his victim: “You are one of the 
respectables—heh? And I, Zobetser—everybody knows what 
I am, yes? But everybody does not know about some of the 
goods that are shipped to your respectable store.” He 
laughed. “And everybody does not know about certain little 
card parties, and certain little pieces of paper you give to my 
man, Willie—heh? Everybody does not know what Zobetser 
could do to the respectable and prosperous merchant—no- 
body but you and me know that. Well, I will tell you some- 
thing, you shall help me a little more, then I will also be 
come respectable and we will forget—heh ?” 

The merchant started to his feet. “Do you mean that, 
Jake—do you?” 

“Sure, why not? Now listen—I tell you once again—do 
what I say for you to do and you are all safe. It you do not 
then you will see what I will do.” 

“All right—all right,” returned the other, wiping the bead 
of perspiration from his forehead. “It will be tonight, then? 
“Yes. And there is something else—Big Boy Morgan 

in town.” 

“Ves, I know it.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

“Big Boy Morgan must stay in town tonight.” 

‘But what if I can’t keep him?” 

“You will keep him, my friend. He is in the mood for on 
of those nice little card parties that you and some others 
have with him. You must arrange it.” 

“What difference does it make whether Big Boy is in town 
or at home?” 


There are two reasons. One is that [Turn te page 72] 
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“Won't you come into my parlor?’ 
said the spider’ —may be an age- 
old invitation, but it seems ever 
new in the fascination tt presents 
to the butterflies of life. Upon the 
potency of such lure depend men 
like Bradley as they spin their en- 
ticing webs where the gay-hearted 
congregate. Perhaps you remember 
Bradley and his enemy, Clifford, 
the brilliant detective who, to- 
gether with Mary Regan, his 
mysterious wife-of-an-hour, have 
been enacting for McCall readers 


the dramas presented in the cele- 








| 
LIFFORD accepted the bit of | 
newspaper Mrs. Arlington had i 
| 
nervously taken from her purse, I 


but before reading the item she indicated | 
he made a swift estimate of his visitor i} 
On the whole, a spoiled darling of fortune, | 
but with fine, sound, likable qualities 
so Clifford summed her up 

“I believe when you ‘phoned for this | 
appointment, Mrs. Arlington,” he queried 
“you said Mrs. Forsythe of Green Manors I 
recommended that you come to me. That | 
is how you first heard of me?” 

Youpg Mrs. Arlington moistened her 
lips. “RS, I was first advised to see you 
by an unsigned note.” 

“An unsigned note!” Clifford gave an 
inner start. It was strange, the number 
of cases that had been sent to him in this your 
anonymous fashion! “Go on, please.” 7 

“The note suggested also that I consult 
Mrs. Forsythe as to your ability and re- 
liability. I did so, without telling her 
about my trouble. Both she and her son 
spoke of yeu in the highest terms; I’ve 
known them both for a long time. And 
Dick Forsythe’s fiancée, Jean Fenton, said the same about 
you. Jean and I used to be great friends, though I am two 
years older: great friends until Jean's father told her I was 
well, a bit too gay for her. That's how I came to you, Mr. 
Clifford.” 

“How long have you been married, Mrs. Arlington?” Clif 
ford continued 
, Almost four years. Our fourth anniversary is just ten 
days off.” 

“And Mr. Arlington, how old is he?” 

“Twenty-eight. Just four years older than I am 

“He’s in New York?” 

“He's been in New Mexico and Arizona for the last two or 
three months looking after mining interests. I’m one of these 
—these summer widows.” Then with a swift outburst of 





from 


Mrs. 














brated series of complete short 
stories by Leroy Scott, famed au- 
thor and criminologist. In the tale 
presented here we find Clifford, 
confronted with a situation as 
baffling as any found in police rec- 
ords, proving at last to the core of 
the sinister influences that es- 
| tranged his wife and enriched his 
foe. Whether you have read any 
of the previous episodes in this 
series or not, you will find a great 
deal that will thrill you in “The 
Summer Widow” —a short story 


complete in itself. a a 


in her voice. “Don’t you see the situation, 
Mr. Clifford? We love each other—Paul’s 
been so busy that if I wanted com- 
pany, it had to be someone else—he’s 
| terribly jealous—and now he’s coming 
back in time for our fourth anniversary 
and he'll be sure to find out about my 
| losing the ruby pendant he gave me on 
our first anniversary, for he’ll expect me 
to wear it! And he'll be sure to find out 
how I lost it. Don’t you see?” 
Clifford gazed into the strained, appeal- 





epee!) ing face, and nodded his understanding. 








Then he turned to the bit of newspaper 
she had handed him. “LOST—Friday 


Arlington let out a shriek, and backed weakly away alahs in 6, dees teeeen Caine 


her husband in ghastly terror. “So that’s your trouble— 
secret!” Arlington cried, eyes flaming at her in his 


insane fury.“ A love affair with another man!” 


resentment: “And he might just as well have been in New 
Mexico all these last two years!” 

Clifford regarded her intently for several moments after 
this flare-up. “Mrs. Arlington, if I am to be of real service 
to you, you must permit some very intimate questions, and 
you must be very frank in your answers. Are you and your 
husband still in love with each other?” 

“Of course! We're tremendously in love! Only—only Paul 
is so wrapped up in the idea of being a big success, though 
heavens knows we already have money enough!” She paused 
for a deep, quivering breath, then continued with desperation 


Circle and Forty-second Street, or in 
Corona Theater, pendant consisting of a 
large solitaire pear-shaped ruby on p.« ti- 
num chain set with twenty-four smull 


rubies. Liberal reward for return. } 0 
questions asked. Address Ruby, X¢ 
Times.” 


’ 


“It wasn’t lost on Broadway,” she vol- 
unteered. “It was lost twenty-five miles 
from Broadway. And it wasn’t lost at all. 

It was stolen. The only true part is the description of the 
pendant, and the reward, and no questions asked. That ad- 
vertisement was intended for the robbers alone, and I put it 
in all the papers hoping they would see it. I understood that 
robbers sold what they stole to places called ‘fences,’ and that 
they were paid perhaps a half or a quarter of the real value 
of what they had stolen. I hoped they would get in touch 
with me, and sell to me. I would have paid them as high as 
ten thousand, which is just what Paul paid for the pendant.” 

“Did you get a response from the robbers?” 

“Yes, through Mr. Bradley.” 

Clifford barely managed to keep back an exclamation. His 
interest had tripled in intensity at the bare mention of Brad- 
ley’s name. “Just what did Mr. Bradley say?” 

“He said the robbers had seen the advertisement, but were 
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fraid of being caught in a trap if they appeared openly in 
the matter. So they had engaged dn intermediate person to 
:pproach him and authorize him to negotiate with me. He 
told me the robbers had said they would be glad to return 
the pendant, if I kept to my promise of no questions asked, 
nd if the reward were satisfactory.” 
“What reward did they consider satisfactory ?” 
“Mr. Bradley said the amount he had been instructed to 
k was one hundred thousand dollars in cash.” 
One hundred thousand dollars—how familiar such a figure 
emed! It was such amounts as this that Bradley had 
yed for in the adroit games Clifford had blocked—and 
w many a game against the indiscreet and frightened rich 
must have put over, and collected for, of which Clifford 
ew nothing! One hundred thousand dollars for the return 
f a stolen ten-thousand-dollar ruby! 
“And I simply cannot raise one hundred thousand in cash 
fore Paul gets back,” went on the frantic Mrs. Arlington. 
Of course I’ve got very much more than that, but these 
ys a person can be very rich and still find it hard to raise 
1undred thousand in cash. And even if I 
uld raise the amount, Paul would be sure 
learn of my raising it. And so, even if I 
paid, Paul would find out just what the 
situation was! Honestly, Mr. Clifford’— 
he was now unrestrainedly hysterical, and 


Frazer had produced his pocket flask and prepared light drinks. 

Then the thing had happened which, with varying details, 
is happening seven days a week on the front pages of New 
York newspapers. A roaring motor had come to a grinding 
stop without, into the little room had backed the frightened 
proprietor and his wife, and after them had come two masked 
bandits with alert automatics. The bandits had lined the 
«four against the wall, had taken all of Frazer’s valuables, her 
ruby pendant which she was wearing that night, and had 
cleaned out the landlord and his lady. Then one of them 
who had been studying her face, had suddenly let out a gruff, 
ironic laugh. 

“Look, Bill, if the dame ain’t that Mrs. Arlington! Out for 
a private little spree with a gent which ain’t her husband! 
See the drinks and the eats, Bill—great stuff these rich ladies 
will pull off, if they can do it on the quiet. Now I wonder, 


had come Bradley’s reply to her advertisement; and after 
that had come the unsigned note advising her to see Clifford 

Clifford sat in deep thought for a long space. Then he 
said: “When you saw Mr. Bradley did he say anything 
about what the bandits would do in case you failed to make 
the required payment ?” 

“Yes. He apologized, and said he was not speaking for 
himself, but was merely conveying to me the instructions 
given him. In case I didn’t pay, the bandits would write my 
husband anonymously and refer him to the proprietor of the 
Gray Goose Inn and his wife as witnesses.” 

“I see—keeping themselves safely out of it,” commented 
Clifford. “How does Mr. Frazer take their demand?” 

“He blames himself for the whole affair, feels almost as 
wretched as I do. He wants to help pay, if I decide to pay, 
though I doubt if he has a great deal of spare money; and 
he wants to help explain to my husband, if I decide to try 
to explain.” 

“By the way, did you meet any other people new to you 
at the Pipes o’ Pan that you remember?” 

“No, except a very interesting and fine- 
looking young woman of about my own 
age. She piqued my curiosity a lot, for I 
could not make her out. She was a Miss 
Regan—Mary, I believe her first name 
was.” 





her eyes were streaming—‘“I didn’t intend 


Clifford had to summon his greatest 





to do anything bad, and it really wasn’t 

id. But to Paul it will seem terrible! And 
when Paul learns, and having that jealous 
nature—oh, I simply can’t bear to think 
f what will happen, Mr. Clifford!” 

Clifford managed to calm her hysteria 
iown to tremulous, choking sobs. “Now, 
Mrs. Arlington, suppose you let me have 
the whole story from the very start, in all 
ts details.” 

She obeyed. In its essentials her story 
was that, because of loneliness, she had 
flung herself into some of the wilder gaieties 
of the rich young set around Huntington. 
One night someone had suggested that they 
run into New York to one of the smart 
midnight dancing clubs. At the Pipes o’ 
Pan, the smartest and most exclusive of all 
such clubs, their group had mixed with a 
party of friends, among whom was a Mr. 
Frazer, a good-looking, really charming 
man of perhaps thirty. It had seemed that 
she and Mr. Frazer were naturally mated 
dancing partners. Also, quite incidentally, 
she had seen there on her first visit the man 
she had later met as Mr. Bradley. 

There had followed more parties at the 
Pipes o’ Pan. On each occasion she had 
danced most of the dances with Mr. Frazer. 
He knew she was married. Two or three 
times when she was in town they had 
lunched together. Then two or three times 
she had driven alone in her roadster into 
town at night and she and Mr. Frazer had 
dined together, gone to some musical com- 
edy, then danced at the Pipes o’ Pan, after 
which she had driven home alone. After alli, 
what had there been in her behavior that 
was really wrong—though it may have 
been indiscreet ? 

Then came the night when the terrible 
thing had happened. She and Mr. Frazer 
had danced until almost three, and he had 
accompanied her to the garage where she 
had left her roadster. Its ignition had been 
riving her trouble all day; now the car 
was dead. The only attendant at the garage 

this late hour knew nothing about cars 
except the washing of them; she knew 
nothing about batteries and wiring, and 
Mr. Frazer knew no more. Of course she 
could have gone to a hotel for the night, 











powers of self-control at the mention of the 
name of this wife of his who was not his 
wife so far as the world knew, and who had 
deserted him and joined forces with his 
enemy. “Did you become acquainted with 
this Miss Regan?” he managed to ask in 
his professional tone. 

“Yes. But not intimately. She was very 
reserved, and didn’t say much. It so hap- 
pened that I met her this morning on the 
street and she walked with me to this 
building. We bought some newspapers and 
she helped me look through them for my 
advertisement which is still running—I have 
neglected to cancel it, I have been so per- 
turbed. She was very kind.” 

So, then, Mary was still shadowing per- 
sons Bradley wanted watched! “Did you 
tell her where you were coming-——or why ?” 

“No. I haven’t mentioned my troubles 
to her.” 

Clifford considered for a moment. “Don’t 
you think your wisest course would be to 
tell your husband the truth?” 

“If you knew Paul, you’d never suggest 
such a thing!” she cried wiidly. “He’d not 
believe me!” 

Clifford realized that she was changeless 
in this attitude. “Very well, Mrs. Arlington, 
I will take your case if you still desire— 
but only upon my own terms.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Clifford,” she said eagerly. 
“T will pay—” 

“T’m not referring to financial terms. 
There'll be no difficulty about them. The 
terms I mean are these: you are to do 
everything I request without asking my 
reasons, and it is to be agreed that I am 
to have full authority to handle the case, 
exactly as my judgment may decide.” 

She regarded him doubtfully. “This is 
all so terribly important to me, Mr. Clif- 
ford—and I don’t see why you should want 
me to trust you that far.” 

“Just because I know I can’t trust you, 
Mrs. Arlington,” Clifford returned. “I 
know that sounds brutal. I don’t doubt 
your essential innocence in this affair; but, 
pardon me, you have been extremely indis- 
creet. I cannot run the risk of your im- 
pulsive indiscretion further complicating 
this case. Therefore I must have absclute 











but Mr. Frazer had offered to get his car 


and unquestioned authority.” 





out of a nearby garage and drive her home. 
With the clear roads of three o’clock, he 
uld have her in her own house in less 
than an hour, and himself in his own apart- 
ment within less than another hour. She 
had accepted. 
They were twenty-five miles out of the 
ty when bumps over a bit of rough going 
id informed them that a rear tire had 
ne flat. That was a mishap easily rem- 
lied, Mr. Frazer had said. Then to his 
omentary consternation Mr. Frazer had 
covered that his jack was not in the tool 
binet; the mechanic who had overhauled 
his car the previous day must have forgotten to return the 
k to its place. Fortunately, so it had then seemed to them, 
their slight misfortune had befallen them within a hundred 
irds of one of those small road-houses which on Long 
Island seem during the summer months never entirely to fall 
‘eep. A light was burning; they had roused the dozing 
roprietor, who in turn had roused a dozing mechanic from 
his cot in the garage and despatched him down the road with 
jack and with instructions to change the wheels. Mr. Frazer, 
relieved of this task, had suggested that they put the minutes 
{ their wait to use by having a bite to eat; she was hungry, 
or it was then around four o’clock, and she had gladly 
cepted. The proprietor, with the help of his sleepy wife, 
id produced sandwiches which they served in a bright little 
room off the gloomy, unlighted main dining-room, and Mr 


“Tt so happened that I met her this morning on the street 
and she walked with me to this building. We bought some 
newspapers and she helped me look through them for my 


advertisement. She was very kind.” 


Bill, what the dear lady’s dear hubby would think if he could 
see what we're seein’ in a road-house joint that’s got the 
name that the Gray Goose Inn has got! I wonder!” 

They had backed out, and fifteen minutes after that she 
had been in her own home. A little quiet investigation had 
assured her sickeningly that the ironical bandit had been 
quite right about the reputation of the Gray Goose Inn. The 
place was notorious for its scandals. Her own situation, inno- 
cent enough in intent, could hardly have a more compromis- 
ing appearance. She simply had to get back that ruby pen- 
dant! Therefore she had inserted that advertisement. Then 


“All right, I agree,” she submitted hastily 

“Then here are my first directions. You 
are not to see me again unless I send for 
you. And any time you see Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Frazer you are to behave exactly 
as before. This also applies to Miss Regan. 
At midnight tonight I shall be at the Pipes 
o’ Pan. You also are to be there with Mr 
Frazer. Your being with him will be my 
means of identifying him. You are not to 
know me, and if we should be introduced 
I am to be a stranger you are meeting for 
the first time.” 

To these and further instructions , Mrs 
Arlington agreed. After she had gone, Clifford sat for a long 
space gazing vacantly across his office in grim thought. So, 
it was on again, his old war with Bradley! And also his 
embittering and baffling gtruggle to save from her own proud 
perversity that enigmatic wife of his, Mary Regan! 

At midnight Clifford, in evening clothes, was at a little 
table by himself in the Pipes o’ Pan, making a quiet study of 
the place where Mrs. Arlington’s predicament which might 
end in domestic tragedy had had its gay beginning. Clifford 
knew one fact concerning the Pipes o’ Pan he had not con- 
sidered necessary or wise to impart to Mrs. Arlington 
Bradley privately owned the place, or else controlled it 
either by subsidy to the nominal owner or by some hold 
upon that person. 

Presently Clifford noted that Mrs. Arlington was among 
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the dancers. Then her tall young partner in the tango, at that 
time coming into a new life, was that Mr. Frazer. Without 
seeming to heed the pair, Clifford studied Mr. Frazer in- 
tently. He was certainly a handsome, frank-faced fellow, in 
the best of clothes. His bearing, his every move, were those 
of one who is a gentleman by birth and who honors woman 
in his every instinct. And certainly he was a remarkable 
dancer, which was also true of Mrs. Arlington. 

His study of the couple proved one essential thing upon 
which part of his vaguely growing plan was based. Mrs 
Arlington had not lied to him about the real character of 
her affair with Mr. Frazer: she obviously liked him, but just 
as obviously her liking was warmed by no slightest feeling 
of romance 

The music ended and two took their places at a table 
arranged for four. And then something suddenly boiled up 
in Clifford. Crossing toward their table he saw Bradley, with 
Mary Regan on his arm. To Clifford, Bradley’s laughter was 
merely an annoyance. But the manner he assumed toward 
Mary made the blood of indignation boil in the detective’s 
veins. Then he resolutely turned his head away 

The music started again, and the next minute the one chair 
across Clifford’s little table was drawn out and in it Bradley 
sat down and smiled at him in a high mood of mocking, 
taunting, jibing challenge. “Hello, Clifford. Sitting here alone 
you look like a man drunk with his own sorrow. Sure you’re 
not out again trying to get me?” 

“TIT don’t seem to have much luck at that, Bradley,” Clif 
ford replied in like voice. “No more than you have had in 
getting me.” : 

The two enemies gazed at each other for a long moment 
with cool, grim, calculating smiles. Yet there was bitter de 
termination in Clifford’s soul. This audaciously smiling man 
across the table was not only the man who had attracted 
Mary Regan away from him; but he was the man who 
during every day that he remained uncaught, was trying to 
eliminate Clifford as the chief obstacle to his bold schemes. 
And yet Clifford had to give Bradley a grudging admiration, 
for his undoubted courage, for his rare if misguided ability. 

“Once or twice, Clifford,” mused Bradley in his slow, 
bantering tone, “I have gently hinted that it might be to 
our common interest to join forces. But now there doesn’t 
seem to be room enough for the pair of us. You’ve already 
lost out on Mary Regan, Clifford, and I think you'll lose 
out on all the rest. I'll rather miss you, Clifford, but you’re 
the one who'll have to go.” Bradley stood up. “Always a 
pleasure to have such an informal little chat with you, Clif 
ford.” With a cool, taunting, derisive smile, Bradley turned 


and with easy step crossed to his table. 

Then the music started again; and this time it was Mary 
who was Frazer’s partner. She danced with a certain re- 
serve, but always with a grace which was confident of itself; 
and all the while they danced she was chatting easily with 
Frazer—evidently the two were on a very friendly basis. The 
acid of his personal situation bit deeper into Clifford’s soul: 
Mary would dance graciously enough with others, but with 
him she ever kept at a stranger’s distance. 

The next dance he had to watch her dance with Bradley, 
and at its end he had another instance of the high mockery, 
the flaunting audacity, which seemed to possess Bradley that 
night. The dance’s end left the couple close to Clifford’s table, 
and Bradley turned upon him. “Still sitting it out alone, 
Clifford? Too bad. I wonder, now, if by any chance you 
have ever met my partner, Miss Regan?” 

Clifford, who had risen, bowed formally. Mary barely 
nodded. The dance’s end had also left Mrs. Arlington and 
Frazer near Clifford’s table, and they had now advanced to 
Bradley’s side. There followed the somewhat informal in- 
troductions customary in such places as the Pipes o’ Pan, and 
then Bradley’s audacity rose yet one notch higher. “Why sit 
here alone, Clifford?” he challenged. “Come, join us at our 
table.” 

Clifford accepted the challenge. “Thanks, Bradley, I'll be 
glad to.” The five crossed to Bradley’s table. After a time 
Clifford found himself dancing with Mrs. Arlington. Both 
maintained the air of strangers, met for the first time. And 
then, perhaps an hour later, Clifford at last was left alone 
at the table with Mary. 

At first he could not speak. She was all in black, which 
was simple but rich emphasis for her ivory-white beauty of 
face and her thick dark hair—and which also emphasized her 
coldness to him, her far remoteness. Despite her treatment 
of him, she seemed utterly lovely to Clifford, and he almost 
choked in his desire for the return of the relationship that 
had briefly bloomed with such wondrous glow of promise, 
only to shrivel into this present inexplicable chill. “Mary, 
weuld you mind dancing this with me?” he at length forced 
his husky voice to ask. 

“Thank you; I prefer not,” was her reply. 

Her formal, almost indifferent tone brought an end to the 
spontaneous uprush of warm hope, which persisted in him 
against his will, that some day she might alter toward him. 
He was silent a moment, then he shifted to another subject. 
“Just who are these friends of yours I was introduced to 
tonight? I mean Mrs. Arlington and Mr. Frazer.” 

“They are both new to me. I understand that Mrs. Arling- 
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ton is a rich woman whose husband is now in the South- 
west. Mr. Frazer seems to be a well-to-do gentleman, and is 
an unusually good dancer.” 

There was again a brief silence; then the growing bitter- 
ness in Clifford got the better of his control. “I see that you 
are still as friendly as ever with Bradley. When you know 
he is the greatest crook in New York! When you yourseli 
saw him almost trap me, in a way that would have meant 
prison to me, with that falsified Forsythe check—and when 
you saw him almost turn the trick again in the matter of 
those stolen bonds he planted in my apartment. And you 
call such a man, ‘friend’!” 

“T believe you have also laid a few traps for Mr. Bradiey 
You must excuse me if I cannot feel any great interest in the 
personal vendetta between you two men.” 

“You should feel an interest!” he whispered hotly. “After 
all, you really are my wife!” 

“Please remember that I have often told you that any time 
you wish to marry any one else, I will at once release you 
from your promise to keep that mistaken marriage a secret, 
and will as quickly as possible free you for re-marriage.” 

She had him silenced by those coldly modulated words 
There was no one else he loved, and he did not believe he 
ever could love anyone else. And despite all that had hap- 
pened, his heart somehow did not wish freedom from the 
shadowy unreality, the miserable failure, which their mar- 
riage had been. 

Clifford left the Pipes o’ Pan at three o’clock. Personally it 
had been a bitter night for him, but he had an idea, the be- 
ginning of a plan, for handling Mrs. Arlington’s affair, based, 
at least partly, upon one lie he believed Mary had told him 

From slight gestures and momentary glances he had caught, 
Clifford decided that the handsome Frazer was very much 
better known to Mary than the mere dancing acquaintance 
her words had been intended to make him believe. Clifford 
determined to watch the movements of Mary and this 
Frazer; there was rarely anything to be gained from watch- 
ing Bradley, for his work was altogether too subtle, too 
devious, too carefully covered up. The following day, aided 
by his old friend Detective Sergeant Jimmie Kelly of Head- 
quarters, Clifford was on the trail of Mrs. Arlington’s cap- 
tivating dancing partner. The substance of what he learned 
was that Frazer had a handsome bachelor apartment, 
drove a handsome car, was favorably known along Broad- 
way. He was of no known family, and he had no known 
background prior to his appearance in New York three 
years earlier. He was apparently just an exceptionally 
good sample of those smartly [Turn to page 75) 
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AMIE MacFARLANE, a broken 
and disappointed veteran of 
the great war, has run away 
from the hospital to seek health 

r himself by the sea. In the gar- 
len of the Bee Master, who is ill, 
id whose place Jamie has taken, 
learns from the little Scout 
uch about bee lore and—other 
ings. He learns to laugh, and to 
pe. One stormy night Jamie en- 
unters a lovely, lonely woman 
who begs him to marry her that 
e may have a name to give to 
unborn child. Touched by her 
a, and moved by the desire to 
>» some noble thing with his 
isted life, Jamie meets her next 
iy at the Court House and they 
married. He does not see her 
ace for she is heavily veiled in 
ep mourning. From that mo- 
nt Jamie’s chief concern is to 
nd his Storm Girl and to gain 
s health that he may be worthy 
her, worthy to claim her love. 


J AMIE decided that when the Bee 

} Master returned he would be so 

weakened that it might be a year 
least until he would be able to go on with his work and 
iring that time he would stay on the job, if the Master 
anted him, and he would learn everything there was to 
now about bees. The more he thought of it, the more it 
ppealed to him that since there was not the chance for 
restry in California that there was in the East, he would 
) better, and extract fully as much enjoyment out of life 
irking with bees as he would with trees, or flowers 
At that he realized that the time was coming speedils 
hen he must have help. When it came to examining the 
ves and ascertaining for sure that each hive had a healthful 

ind happy queen, that no disease had crept in, he would 
ed heip. There was the question becoming imminent of 
moving the honey and it seemed that there might be too 
iny queens. So the next time he went to the hospital for 
visit with the Bee Master, he asked where he could secure 
p when the day came ‘that he would need assistance. The 

Master gave him the address of another keeper of bees 

th whom he had occasjonally exchanged work in times of 
ney collecting and swarming. 

When he had finished copying the address and listened to 


Dr. Grayson placed in 


The Keeper sh 


“THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST”, ETC. 
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the instructions that the Master gave him, Jamie sat looking 
at the fine old face on the pillow, the skin like parchment, 
the silken hair, and it seemed to him that daily a great peace 
ind a quietness were growing on the brow and in the eyes 
He thought then of what the little Scout had said about the 
beautiful kind of death that came softly in the night, and 
he wondered if any night now that experience might not 
befall the Bee Master 

It was while these thoughts were dominant in Jamie's 
mind that the same thought must have been passing in the 
brain of the Bee Master. His voice was very low and quiet 
and his eyes seemed unusually tired as he said: “Jamie Mac- 
Farlane, suppose you begin away back at the beginning and 
tell me all about the mother who bore you; about your father, 


his hands the last will of the Bee Master 


ind the kind of home you were 
reared in and made you what you 


Now, these were subjects upon 
which Jamie MacFarlane could 
speak eloquently on slight provo- 
cation, because he had loved his 
father and mother with good rea 


son. They had been full Scot stern, 
but they had also been overflow 
ingly Scot gentle and loving and 


BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES” ,«“THE WHITE FLAG’’ 


tender, and his memories of his 
home and his childhood were of 
something beautiful. When he fin 
ished with the final description of 
how he was brought home from 
the war to the shock of the knowl- 
edge that both of them were gone, 
and there was nothing whatever, he 
sat very still looking through: the 
window, and it was the voice of the 
Bee Master that called him back 

“And from there on?” he sug 
gested 

So Jamie began again and fin 
ished the story. He told it truth 
fully with no deviation whatever 
except that he omitted the night 
of the storm and its results. 

The Bee Master moved his lean 
hands over the coverlet. A rare smile illumined his face. 

“That’s fine!” he said. “Fine! And would you feel, then, 
that if they carry me out of here some of these days and 
bring me home, a wreck of a man unable to stand on my 
feet and carry on my work, would you feel that you would 
care to remain with me?” 

“I'd love it,” said Jamie. “I’d love to wait on you and help 
you back to health over the same path that I’ve laid out 
for myself.” 

The Bee Master lay still and waited a long time. Then 
he said to Jamie: “It may seem to you that such confidence 
as I asked from you should be met with equal confidence 
but I find that my weakness has made a coward of me. Some 
day, if you ever want to know what there is to know con 
cerning me, ask my little side partner. There was an hour 
of exceeding blackness in which the little Scout Master 
swung over my side fence and walked into my heart and 
into my life so securely that, when this bitter hour came, al 
most before I knew what I had done, I had laid the whole of 
my burden on the shoulders of a child. The little Scout know 
why I left my home and a goodly circle of friends, and came 
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r is il in 2 tew | 
oped tw acre of beaut i 
t for milli t t 
zens that swarm in the garder 





The little scout knows T 
t ble but God know I don't 
! im equal to telling that 
ory again! If the day ever 

hen \ i feel that \ i need t 
w, tell the little Scout that | 
iid you were to be told, and 





what brought me he 
ter pain I have endured, and 
tl ircease I have found in the 
ory of the sunshine and the song of 
sea, in the healing of the lili 
ind the consolation of the rosé 





n absorbing work with as inter 
esting a branch of the evolution 
of life as the whole world affords 
“IT have quite decided,” said 
Jamie, “that I am going to study 
hard. I am going on carefully and 
f you give me the opportunity, | 
will make my work among th 
bees as you have made yours.” 
The Bee Master nodded approv 


ingly 
“There have been davs in that 
irden, laddie,” he said, “when 


God has really given me surcease 
when for a minute a little gold 
haired vision of childhood has 
lropped from my mind, when for 
i minute the pain of the sin 
committed against the woman I 
loved has been obliterated. If it 
can do that for a man carrying 
the burden that has been my por 
tion, there is a prospect that a 

ung man with health in his body 
ind a heart without secrets might 
find the same great blessing in 
iily beneficence.” 

J imie looked at the Bee Master 
ind winced. For one second he sat 
with his lips open and his tongue 
ready to fashion words, and then 
he reflected that he had no right 
to tell a secret unless it were his 
secret, alone. He had no right to 
describe the Storm Woman. He 
had no right to tell any man of 
the shame baby he had covered 
with his name. If there had been 
anything magnanimous in his deed 
t would lose the fine flavor, the 
beauty that such a deed might 
have, if he talked about it. If he 
lived, there might possibly be 
something more to that phase of 


his adventure If he died, he 
would face his Maker more of a 
van if he kept his mouth shut 
oncerning a subject that drove so 


noble a specimen of womanhood 
us the woman he had married t 


the course she had taken 























“The next time you meé iid 
the Bee Master, “make it on Satur 
lay and bring the Scout Master? 

Jamie leaned forward 

> t 





ighed until a nurse came racing. As he wiped his eyes 


with the handkerchief she gave him, he said 


ow, isn't that about the trut! Does it make 


“7 1c n't know that t loes,” iid Jamie. 


loesn't seem to have made any with you. I 
\ t should wi r 
Jamie arose and went over to the side of the 
Bee Master’s hand, and suddenly he bent 





lips on his forehead and before he realized 


t » sure of my own sufficiency and effi 


grabbed the bait and ran, but lately, when I got to the 
— oT 


where I could truthfu ir Y 
‘Other refuge have I none,’ I’ve been 

ng back toward the foot of the Throne 

it’s consistent with the Divine plan, that I 
back my strength and my youth, that I may be 
making my country a good place wherein t 
und to love. I am going home, and I am goi 
de your bed and I am going to ask God if 


1 to let 1 1 come home, and to 


ick with a ow smile, 

my own conclusions,” 
fair to the Scout Master to deal in su 
conversation on the subject?” 


inquired the Bee Master 


it didn’t make any 
rolled back on the pillows 


down and laid 
1 that he was on his knees beside the bed. He 


urd his voice saying: “When I was a youngster 
1 mother taught me to pray. In the intervening 


o live, to work 


The little Scout instantly stood defiantly erect. “Clean up! Clean up! Can't you 


And if that is not a part of 
His plan, then I am going to 

isk Him to give you the sur 

cease that only He can give 

Jamie kissed the Bee Mas- 
ter on the forehead, and then 
he lifted to his lips the slen 
der hands of the sick man 
and turning, went quietly 
from the room. As he went, 
he passed a beautiful bowl 
of yellow roses that he had 
seen growing only in Margaret Cameron's garden. 

All the way home Jamie rode in deep thought. Would the 
Bee Master ever be able to come back to the house with the 
gracious face turned to the roadway, with the luring garden 
looking to the sea? Would he ever again sit in his great chair 
by his fireside and read from his loved books? Jamie re 
alized that he was not waiting to reach home and the side of 
the Bee Master’s bed to offer up his petition. He was ask- 
ing God as he rode through the turmoil of the streets, to 
grant even a short respite to the man he was rapidly learn- 
ing to idolize 

When he left the car, he walked slowly up the roadway to 
the house of the Bee Master. He entered it and stood ir- 
resolute for a minute and then he walked to the telephone 
and from a list he had made, selected the number that the 


little Scout had given him. When he called it, the rich, sweet 
voice of a woman answered 

Then said Jamie: “This is James MacFarlane of the Sierra 
Madre Apiary. Is the Scout Master at home?” 

“IT am sorry—not at this minute,” came the reply. 





“The Bee Master is homesick to see his little partner. Hi 
has asked particularly for a visit the coming Saturday 

“Ves, that’s a good idea,” said the voice at the other end 
of the line. “I’ll make a note of the message and I'll see that 
it is delivered. I should be interested in knowing how you 


’ 


found the Bee Master?’ 

“It is difficult to say,” said Jamie. “It appears to me that 
he is so frail that a strong draft of air coming in the window 
beside him might carry his breath away.” 

“Too bad,” said the gentle voice. “That is too bad. The 
children dearly love him. Any one can see that he is a noble 
specimen of manhood.” 

“Yes, I think that, too,” said Jamie. “His home here, his 
library, his room, the pictures on his walls, the furniture h¢ 
uses, everything seems to indicate that he could not be finer 

“I’ve heard about you,” said the voice over the wire. “I! 
you're fine enough to appreciate the Bee Master to the fullest 
extent, it means that you are pretty fine yourself. We'd be 
glad to have you come in with our little person some day 
and take dinner with us.” 








_—— 
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followed. But when he reached the 











road he could not see a trace of 
any one that looked in the very 
least like the figure of the girl 
whom he was seeking. Blindly, 
Jamie followed down the beach, 
and once he found a spot where 
the footprint he was searching 
stood plain in the sand beside a 
spot where the sand verbena grew. 

For the first time he brought the 
little bunch of flowers he held 
around to the range of his vision. 

“Can you beat it!” said Jamie 
to himself. “Can you beat it? That 
close, and I slept! I must be more 
of a log than I am of a man!” 

He sat staring at the delicate 
pinkish purple flowers that, as was 
their wont in the evening, were 
opening wide with the heat of his 
hand and distilling all around him 
the exquisitely subtle and delicate 
odours of their particular perfume 
Once Jamie looked out toward the 
sea. 

“Then I’m right,” he said. “She 
does live somewhere near here. At 
least, she haunts this beach. And 
she knew me, even with my face 
covered. For that matter, at a 
pinch I might know her form bet- 
ter than I do her face! But what's 
the object in filling my hand with 
the most appealing little flowers 
in all the world if she hasn’t any 
use for me, in any other way?” 

Jamie thought that over care- 
fully and then he told the Pacific 
Ocean about it. 

“Come to think of it,” he said, 
“T’ve filled my purpose with her. 
She has the name she asked for. 
She has the ring and she has the 
certificate. She hasn’t any further 
use for me, but this does prove 
that she has me on her mind, that 
at least she didn’t use me and 
forget me.” 

Then Jamie dropped the Pacific 
as being rather impersonal and 
confined himself to the flowers. He 
held them daintily in his slender 
fingers and looked at them with 
absorbed, questioning eyes. 

“I wish,” he said, “that you 
could talk. I wish your little faces 
could tell me what you saw in her 
face when she gathered you. I 
wish that I knew exactly what 
was in her heart. 1 wish I knew 
whether she is very sure that she 
has finished with me, or whether 
there’s something more that I 
could do for her. It’s one thing 
to offer a name you haven't any 
use for and a body that’s not go- 
ing to last so very long, as a sop 
to dry a woman’s tears, not of re- 
pentance, but of fear, a fear that 
the world is going to shun the 
leper of disgrace, fear that the ac- 




















“Why, thank you,” said Jamie. “That’s awfully kind. I’ve 
been ill, but I think I’d enjoy coming with the Scout Mas- 
ter and sharing your fireside for an hour.” 

“All right, then. Come any time you choose,” said the 
voice whose every cadence Jamie liked. “There never was a 
time when there wasn’t enough food on our table for one 
more, and room to squeeze in one more chair. Come right 
along any time you'd like!” 

Jamie hung up the telephone and looked around him. He 
was not in the mood for reading. He stepped into the kitchen 
and drank his daily quota of orange juice and when he 
reached the back door there was a call in the air, a call that 
he answered with his blood. He went down the back walk 
and out of the gate and to his particular mound of beach 
primroses. He stretched himself on the sand, pulled his hat 


over his eyes to shade them from the sun, fitted his figure 
into the curves of the mound, and presently he was uncon- 
scious in the unconsciousness of deep, sound sleep. 

By and by he awoke, and even before he was fully con- 
scious, sniffed the air with questing nostrils. “That’s strange!” 


said Jamie to himself. “I 
didn’t see any sand verbena 
anywhere about.” 

Jamie drew a deep breath 
to be sure that he had not 
been mistaken as to the odour 
that was mingling with the 
primroses around him. He 
realized that so near to eve- 
ning the verbenas would be 
opening. Then he discovered 
that his right hand was full of 

verbena blooms. He stared down at it; then he whirled to 
his knees and took a long survey up the beach and down the 
beach, and then he shifted over and scanned the sand with 
eager eyes. 

There it was. The footprint of a woman—not the peaked 
toed, pointed heel that he sometimes saw tilting over the 
sand. The imprint of a foot intended for business, shod in 
a shoe reasonable in width, unusual in length, with decidedly 
a common sense heel. Jamie sprang up, and clasping his 
flowers followed that row of footprints straight down the 
beach to the throne. With wildly beating heart and head 
awhirl, he climbed the throne and peered over and he found 
that he was disappointed that it was vacant. He remained 
there, carefully sniffing the rock beside him. The tang of 
sage, the odour of verbena, a whiff of primrose, were dis- 
tinctly discernible. Not to lose time, he made his way down 
the rock. But the track that led to it did not lead from it. 
Gravel and fine stone and rock over which footsteps could 
not be distinguished, formed the way from the throne to the 
roadway above. She must have gone that way. So Jamie 


cusing eyes of a child are going to 
look into her face and find her 
wanting,—it’s one thing to do 
what you can when your time is 
limited. It’s only a few days 
now, and if Margaret Cameron looks at my breast and 
can truthfully say that the fire is dying out of the wound 
there, if I am not deceiving myself in thinking that I am 
infinitely more of a man than I was thirty days ago, that’s 
another proposition. That’s a proposition that I hadn't fig- 
ured on when I essayed the bridegroom stunt. And that’s a 
proposition that’s going to take a lot of thought. It doesn’t 
behoove any man to assume an ‘I am holier than thou’ at- 
titude, but at the same time, a man certainly has to do con 
siderable thinking before he makes up his mind as to 
whether he wants to assume the rearing of a child fathered 
by a man who had the streak of yellow in his make up that 
made him neglect to give his child honourable parentage.’ 

Jamie thought that over. He thought for a long time. Hi 
thought deep and hard. He thought from the background of 
Scotch prejudice. He remembered personal pride. He thought 
from the background of public opinion. Then he cast them 
all aside and thought straight from the shoulder. From 
somewhere a legal phrase crept into his brain. “Mitigating 
circumstances.” He could not think of the form of the Storm 
Girl as he had held it tight in his arms, he could not think 
upon the silkiness of her hair and the perfume of her breath 
and the wild odours that clung about her, he could not force 
himself to think that she was anything but fresh and young 
and healthful both of body and of mind. It was not com- 
patible with ordinary reason that she should have pelluted 
her body and smirched her soul, that she had broken the 
laws of God and broken the laws of man, and risked, not 
only for herself, but for the life that was to come, that 
blinding, blighting thing which has been so comprehensively 
designated as the finger of scorn. 


“Whoever,” said Jamie to 4 [Turn to page 30] 
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HE early Christian point of 
view is colored by beliefs 
in the inferiority of women 


Thus we find Tertullian: “Wo 
man, thou oughtest to walk al 
ways in mourning and rags, thine 
eyes filled with tears of repen 
tance.” The point of view survives 
even to the year 1100, when we 
read in Marbod (Bishop of Ren 
nes), as follows: “Woman, sweet 
torment, honeycomb and poison 
draught alike, smearing the sword 
with honey, pierces the heart 
even of wise men. Who was it 
that persuaded our first parent 
to taste forbidden fruit ? Woman 
Who was it who ruined the 
strong man after depriving him 
of his hair? Woman. Who was 
it who cut off the priestly head 
of the man guiltless of crime? 
Woman.” One might multiply 
these examples indefinitely 

The early Christians, as people, 
were clear that man contained 
within himself some spark of 
divinity, that he was the glory 
of the spirit, while woman con 
tained only something of man; 
that she was further removed 
from the divine spark; that she 
was glorious to man and not to 
the spirit. They considered that 
woman was created for man, for 
his comfort and service. There 
fore, man was the natural spir 
itual guide of woman; she must 
submit to him, and all his duty 
was to love her. But nothing of 
this is Christian; it is merely 
Asiatic and ancient. Where the 
Christians differed from the rest 
of the ancient world was in rec 
ognizing the humanity of woman 
For instance, they did not deny 
that inspiration could come to 
woman as well as to man. The 
early Christian government con 
sisted in assemblies of the faith 
ful; in those assemblies a woman 
who considered herself inspired 
could stand up, speak, and be 
listened to with respect. This con 
tinued until the assemblies began 
to elect priests, and until bishop 
were appointed. The creation of 
1 close government among the 
early Christians reduced woman 
once more to the inferior posi 
tion, but in the early period sh« 
was looked upon as spiritually 
equal; her sainthood was accepted 
One may therefore sum up th 
position of woman in Christian 
ociety as one of inferiority, but 
ifused with hope. Greece and 
Rome imagined a_ future life 
under the name of the Elysian 
Fields, where only men were ad 
mitted; the early Christians fig 
ured an after life devoid of ma 
terialism, where men and women 
should no longer be men and 
women, but creatures of the spirit 
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e Lhe woman of rank might be treated with the most amazing brutality a 


What contribution, peculiarly her own, has woman made to the world? Has she 
exerted an influence on humanity different from man’s; and, if so, how has she 
affected the evolution of our common civilization? W.L. George, famous English 
author and foremost feminist, is the first to give the world a comprehensive 
survey of woman's record, and her his tory from the beginning of time is being pre- 
sented in these columns in a series of articles that makes fascinating reading, for 
they show the kind of force woman is, and what her real role in history has been 
and, moreover, what it will be in the ages to come. He proves that woman is the 
real CONSERVER Of the race, and that it is she, and not man, who is destined 
eventually to lead the human race into the paths of permanent peace and a mode 
of living truly constructive and constantly progressive. 
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As regards marriage, the Chris- 
tians brought in three points of 
view which were entirely new, 
and which affected women pro- 
foundly. The first idea was that 
marriage was undesirable; the 
second, that if marriage were 
contracted it could never be dis- 
solved; the third was monogamy, 
the idea that no man may have 
more than one wife. 

The reader will realize what a 
revolution such ideas were des- 
tined to bring about in the posi- 
tion of woman. Before the first 
Christian missionary speaks we 
are in the darkest depths of an- 
tiquity; a few years later, we 
leap from antiquity into moder- 
nity; “woman the slave” turns 
into “woman.” This does not 
mean that Christianity released 
woman from her old thralls, but 
Christianity altered the idea of 
marriage. Curiously enough, the 
Christians created marriage as a 
new institution while strongly 
objecting to its being contracted 
at all. The Christian theory be- 
ing that all the pleasures of the 
world were evil, that the world 
was to last only a few years, and 
then be destroyed, it was natural 
that they should think it, not 
only evil, but absurd to continue 
the race. The natural course of all 
pious men was to prepare their 
souls for the coming account. In 
other words, marriage did not 
enter into the Christian concep- 
tion of eternity. On the other 
hand, the Christian leaders rec- 
ognized that the highest life is 
not always suitable for the low- 
est men. They saw that a rule 
made too hard would soon be 
broken; they came to realize that 
there might be a natural way of 
living, less noble than the spir- 
itual life, but all the same a way 
which was not necessarily vile. 

Little by little, as Christianity 
spread, and as marriage became 
accepted, considerable discussion 
about it took place. In _ the 
fourth century the Council of 
Gangra laid down that celibacy 
was preferable, but declared 
marriage did not necessarily stand 
in the way of salvation. The old 
point of view still stood, for the 
Council excommunicated Jovin- 
ian because he denied the supe 
rior merit of celibacy, but it 
afforded to marriage a sort of 
legal toleration. Marriage re- 
mained an expedient but it was 
a legal expedient. 

This part of the Christian rev- 
olution was not altogether bene- 
ficial to woman. The preaching 
of celibacy, while it did not lower 
the position of woman, did noth- 
ing to raise it. She remained a 
snare. The idea [Turn to page 26| 
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Vary the hearty soups you serve! 


; Hosts of people find a hearty soup 
- one of the most tempting and satisfying 
of all dishes. It is so substantial and 




































j so delicious. 


Campbell’s Vegetable is the most 
popular hearty soup in the world. 


But do you realize that with 
Campbell's you can vary these soups 
and always give your appetite the 
change it so welcomes? 


12 cents a can 


Fab CAMPBELL Soup ' COMPANY ae 


CAMDEN, N. J., 


Three soups good to eat when you're really hungry! 
Order them today. See how skillfully the famous 
Campbell's chefs cater to your choice: 


Vegetable Soup: Here the fifteen different vegetables 
are either diced, sliced or whole, blended with rich beef 
broth, tomato puree, cereals and many other ingredients. 


Vegetable-Beef: In this soup most of the vegetables 
are in a puree in which beef broth is blended. In 
addition there are toothsome pieces of beef and diced 


vegetables. 
‘ 


Beef Soup: And when your appetite inclines to a 
similar soup, but with more of the beef—hearty 
pieces in every spoonful—this will be your choice. 





Come one, come all and take your fall, 
I'll show my giant punch. 

| always lead in strength and speed 
When Campbell's is my lunch! 


+ 
Fr CAMPBELL Soup © 
CAmg Nn. J, us 
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which did raise _ the 
position of woman was 
the establishment of mo 
nogamy. Until the Chris 
tians came, all the world 
over men had had sev 
eral wives and favorites; the wife was a chattel. Under the 
Christian code, the wife with the man formed one spiritual 
whole. The effects upon woman were notable. She could no 
longer, as she grew old, find herself replaced by a young 
woman: she did not have to submit to a lowering of her 
position; she was not merely a legal wife, she was “the wife 
What power this must have given her in the Christian house 
hold is difficult to imagine 

Lastly the question of divorce arose, and its solution did 
still more to strengthen the position of woman. The early 
Christians not only looked upon marriage as indissoluble 
but even took a line against re-marriage after widowhood 
This latter point of view did not endure, but under the 
Christian rule it became impossible for a man to put away 
his wife. Even when the husband or wife of a Christian was 
an unbeliever, he or she could not be put away. Later the 
rule was formed that marriage after widowhood was allowed, 
but that while one party remained alive neither might marry 


again. There were fluctuations; inevitably, the powerful es 
caped the stricter rules; it may be said, however, that after 
St. Augustine’s drastic reforms, divorce and re-marriage 


ceased to exist 

Time went on, Rome fell. The barbarians from Germany 
swarmed over France, Italy, Spain, into Africa, burning and 
massacring. Before them culture went up in flames; knowl 
edge disappeared; a great era of brutality came; little by 
little, from the vear 408 up to the year 1000, all that had 
been done for the civilization of mankind disappeared. Art, 
philosophy, learning, the imperial organization of Rome, 
ill this vanished under a red tide of maddened peasants from 
the north. Dean Inge says, very rightly, that the Middle Ages 
were the “longest and dreariest setback that humanity has 
ever experienced during the historical period.” It was the 
early Catholic Church which kept alive in monasteries the 
little flicker that the Renaissance and the Reformation were 
to blow up into a great flame of philosophy and of art 

The church here had a difficult task to perform, not only 
for culture, but to maintain for woman the liberal conquests 
that had been made. They had to deal with the Goths, the 
Visigoths, the Burgunds, the Vandals, later with the Huns, 
the Avars, savage hordes from the Danube and the Vistula. 
These Goths were tall, high-cheek-boned; they had red hair 
and beards, or yellow hair, which they twisted into strange 
hapes; they wore white linen leggings strapped with thongs 
of deerskin; upon their breasts cuirasses of leather, upon 
their shoulders bearskin cloaks. They worshipped Wotan, 
Freya, Loge, the savage deities of the Nibelungen; they 
swept into the south, led by the Valkyries in an epic already 
Wagnerian. They were ignorant, they were brutal, they were 
cruel, but they were not altogether an evil people. According 
to Tacitus, the marriages of these barbarians were very strict ; 
they punished infidelity by death, though naturally more 
tolerant to men than to women. They tended to be morally 
severe ; there was not among the Goths the vicious joking that 
prevailed among the Romans. They were rather akin to the 
Red Indians, for their women were enslaved; they did most 
of the work, while their men hunted, drank, gambled. They 
had no place in the councils; only later, as the barbarians 
were Christianised, did their women become capable of in 
heriting. Their point of view was expressed by the fact that 
when a child was born they claimed a right to a contribution 
from the common stock; when a girl was born the amount 
paid was less than for a boy. The stock of these barbarians 
was cleaner, finer, than the decayed stocks of Greece and 
Rome. Christianity bit slowly into the barbarians, but when 
it captured them they became loyal and made as good Chris- 
tians as those who had gone before. They were capable of 
liberalism, and it is to the glory of the Franks that they 
were the first to allow women divorce equally with men. 
Little by little, they were absorbed in the Christian organ- 
isation. In fact, Christianity replaced the Roman Empire in 
the West; it was the only organised body which survived the 
barbarian rush, and came to predominate. After the year 600, 
most of France, Spain, Italy, was Christian and dominated 
by Christianity. Morals, trade, politics, social life, everything 
fell under the church. As the Western world became more 
ind more separated from Constantinople, the western church 
ruled as a master over feeble kings; by 1054 the Pope became 
le Patriarch of the West. Of the East we need say nothing, 
because there chaos was impending 

The changes in the position of woman developed exclusively 
in western Europe. The Christian policy towards the bar 
barians was wise; instead of resisting, Christianity absorbed 
them. In spite of Tertullian, it encouraged marriage with the 
pagans, so as to propagate the faith; only when Christianity 
was firmly established, did it forbid unions with the heathen 
The Decretum of Gratian made such marriages impossible 
except under dispensation, but, in fact, by the year 1000, 
western Europe was so completely Christian that the heathen 
found it advisable to accept the faith 

As regards the position of woman at that time, we find 
conflicting facts. The barbarian Christians, without creating 
inything new, had brought a flicker of liberalism which pro- 
duced another change in the position of woman; they de- 
veloped some faint idea that a girl must be consulted before 
she accepted a husband. Here was something that the early 
Christians did not know, and here, therefore, is another step 
in the advancement of woman. The early Christians were 
content with the consent of the girl's parents; but, in 560, the 
barbarian King Clothaire I prohibited the forcing of women 
into marriage. In the tenth century the Anglo-Saxons re- 
quired the girl's consent before the marriage could be 
solemnized 


(Continued from page 24) 


The position of woman was tragic in the early Middle 
Ages, a period filled with bitter strife: kings warring against 
each other, free towns defending themselves against armies 
of bandits. Vikings from Norway, Magyars in Hungary, 
Saracens in the Mediterranean, Slavs in Germany, were 
spreading war, famine, pestilence and pillage. Between the 
year 800 and 1000 the world was one great theatre infested 
with raiders on land and sea, where abbeys were plundered, 
towns were sacked. And to make the case worse, the Arabs, 
carrying the flag of Islam, came raging through the north 
of Africa into Spain, and even into France. 

As an answer arose the free towns, and especially the feudal 
system. The first feudal lords were the reply to the invader; 
someone had to hold him at bay, so men marshalled them- 
selves under leaders, mainly for protection. These great lords 
contributed the knights for the Crusades; they established a 
sort of peace, but their tyranny was intense. Indeed, just then, 
the situation of woman was lower than it had been for a 
thousand years. The lord of the manor could force a girl of 
fourteen to marry; he could choose a husband for her and 
throw her into his arms. She was again reduced to the status 
of the beast. The most natural desires of her life were ruled 
with an iron hand by the nobleman who protected her 
against the invader: against him she was defenseless. We shall 
see that it would take some time before she could recover 
her conquests. If the rich woman was so low, the reader will 
conceive to what wretched conditions was reduced the woman 
who was born poor 

Many histories, dealing with the Renaissance—that stream 
of learning and art which spread over Eurezs between 1400 
and 1600, tend to deceive the reader. They lead him to 
think that an outburst of civilization suddenly took place, as 
if a flower had grown out of the dirt and superstition of 
the Middle Ages within the confines of a single night. But 
culture had, in reality, already lifted its head before this era, 
sometimes at the court of a king, more often in the cast'e 
of a great nobleman, still more often in a monastery. Also, 
the troubadours had gone from castle to castle between the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries, composing and singing 
poetry that was not always good, but which did embody an 
artistic aspiration. In this sense, the Renaissance really be 
gan about the year 1100, when the dark cloud of the early 
Middle Ages first began to lift a little. , 

The rise of the troubadours, with their love songs, pro- 
foundly affects any analysis of the story of woman. Before 
they came, the barbarian singers who had existed sang 
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what an important fact 

this is; the troubadours 

brought woman, her 

characteristics, her rela 
tion to man, into the light. The democratic character of the 
institution will be realized as we note that seventeen womer 
are recorded troubadours. This again is important, for thes: 
women broke down a ;vejudice against women so strong that 
even in the days of Shakespeare there were no femak 
actresses; the female parts were taken by boys. 

The burden of the song was love. The troubadour usually 
chose a lady of rank as the recipient of his platonic strains 
this lady was generally married, for the unmarried girl was 
of no importance. Thus the troubadour became the vassal! 
of the lady he loved; no longer did he look upon himself as 
her master. The worship of the troubadour was aesthetic and 
emotional. The man placed himself at the woman’s feet in 
a way that no Roman or Greek could have done; the trou 
badour set up the important point of view that love en 
nobles the lover. This must necessarily have affected the 
station of woman; she was being given the superior position 

What did all this tend to? How did it affect woman? It 
raised her, and it raised the feminine idea; it made of woman 
no longer a property to control, but an ideal towards which 
to look. It was these wandering poets who first timidly set 
in this world the idea of romance. Some of their delicacy 
passed from poetry into the daily life of as coarse and brutal 
nobles as history has known. 

For instance, Edward III spared Edinburg to please Lady 
Douglas; again, he spared the burghers of Calais on the 
prayer of his wife, Philippa. What is interesting is that 
Edward III, growlingly and churlishly, surrendered to these 
ladies, as if he held vaguely that he ought, but did not want, 
to let them have their way. It is also worth recording that a 
woman did not yet know how she would be treated. Philippa 
might beg off prisoners, but her husband did not hesitate to 
imprison his mother for twenty-eight years. 

So much for the woman of rank. She did not yet hold 
her rights; she might be treated with the most amazing bru- 
tality; when her lord went to the crusades she might be 
locked up in a tower for seven years; or again, she might 
live a long life, respected and adored. As for the woman of 
lower rank, the picture is one of unrelieved horror; she is 
still beaten, overworked, practically sold; she is never suré 
of her liberty or her virtue. 

By degrees, chivalry decays; there are no more crusades; 
powerful kings arise in France, in Spain, in Austria; these 
kings establish a rough sort of order; the nobles are no 
longer beyond restraint; a few cities grow rich and establish 
security. In 1500, the world is still full of war, but in large 
areas a sort of peace prevails. Thus culture rises, and woman 
once more can lift her head. Woman is the first to pay the 
price of war, and now she is the last to enjoy the fruits of 
peace. Broadly speaking, during the real Renaissance (Italy 
1450, France 1500, England 1550) the attitude towards 
woman is surely not what we would consider a moral one 
The document which most precisely shows these conditions 
is “The Decameron,” by Boccaccio, 1348. Boccaccio, a man 
of culture, was one of the earliest members of the Renais 
sance. He wrote his tales, partly for his own amusement, 
partly for that of his beloved Maria d’Aquino. It is an 
extraordinary book, a collection of one hundred stories 
During the plague of Florence, a party of ladies and gentle 
men flee the disease, and tell tales to beguile the tedium of 
exile. Hardly one of the tales fails to bring a blush to the 
cheeks of the modest; there is much talk of virtue, but 
much more fear of scandal; continually the characters parade 
their piety; continually, the ladies, who listen to the stories 
show mild offence before coarse expressions, but they do not 
go away, they hear the tale to the end. They are deeply 
romantic; they weep over young love. They approve 
virtue, but they do not censure vice. 

One may suppose that these ladies are representative of 
refined women in the days of Boccaccio. They seem to have 
assumed that the flesh is weak, and to have acknowledged 
that virtue cannot be strengthened. 

During the Renaissance, especially in the merchant class, 
many completely commonplace lives were lived as they ar 
today, but the general slant is defined by the Decameron 
Woman is less moral, perhaps, than she was some centuries 
before; that is because she is freer, because she is treated 
as an equal; she is making poor use of her liberty, proving 
herself flippant, hypocritical, and light. That is inevitable 
when freedom comes; what matters to us is that this roman 
tic and emotional freedom at last has come into existence 
Time still separates woman from civil rights and economi 
power, but now she is a long way from the squaw. 

The reader will realize that in such a period as this, 
where modernity was clashing with antiquity, when rulers 
rose and swiftly fell, where one day refinement and learning 
bloomed, while another day, in the same city, prevailed th 
rule of a nobleman with the sensibilities of an executioner 
the position of woman—whether married or single—must 
have varied a great deal. Under feudalism a woman 0! 
plebeian blood could not as a rule /egally marry a noble 
man. As time went on, in the Renaissance, in Venice, 1! 
Florence, Genoa, Hamburg, London, and other places, ric! 
merchants arose and noblemen began to marry the daughters 
of wealthy men. The impulse which today leads the Fren 
duke and English peer to take a mercantile heiress from th« 
United States as a wife, existed during the Renaissance also 
It was desirable for a woman to marry a nobleman, becaus 
this was the best road to dignified treatment; a hundred 
years later, and especially two hundred years later, a woman 
could be happy in her own class, the bourgeoisie, but during 
the Renaissance she would be happier with a nobleman. 

[Continued in June McCatt’s] 
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AST month we published a report 
on 224 New York and Boston 
debutantes—a picked list, furnished by 
society editors in these two cities— 
showing the very large extent to which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is preferred 
above all other toilet soaps by these 
two groups of young society girls. 

In order to make our survey more 
complete, we followed our New York 
and Boston investigations with a simi- 
lar inquiry among Washington and 
Baltimore debutantes. 


The results are fully as interesting as 
those of our previous investigation. 


Woodbury’s six times as popular 


as any other soap 


Among the entire number of Washington 
and Baltimore debutantes presented this 
season, 62 per cent were regular users of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


The Woodbury users numbered six times 
as many as the users of any other soap. 


The Famous Woodbury Treatment 
for Blemishes 


I ipod before retiring, wash in your usual way with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap znd then dry your face. 
Now dip the tips of your fingers in warm water and rub them 
on the cake of Woodbury’s until they are covered with a heavy 
cream-like lather. Cover each blemish with a thick coat of this 
soap cream and leave it on for ten minutes. Then rinse very 
carefully with clear, hot water, then with cold. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 








cA pesutante dail in B ‘ashington, D. C. 
Twenty-one debutantes were presented in Wash- 
ington this season and 37 in Baltimore. Among 









ae '_ § To FREE YOUR SKIN FROM BLEMISHES—use the famous 
1 : rT Woodbury Treatment given below 
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Among Baltimore debutantes alone, 
Woodbury’s was nearly eight times as 


popular as any other soap. 


Why these society girls 
use Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


There are more than soo different brands 
of toilet soap on the market today. 

Why is it that, with this bewildering 
assortment to choose from, the majority of 
young society girls in New York, Boston, 
Washington, and Baltimore are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap? 

The answer is two-fold:—because with a 
society girl the care of her skin is a matter 
of primary importance—something to which 
she is willing to devote time and care; and 
because of the wonderful efficacy of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and the famous 
Woodbury treatments in helping women to 
overcome common skin defects, and to keep 
their complexion smooth, clear and flawless. 





these young society girls, Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is six times as popular as any other soap. 


y WO percent of Washington and. 
Baltimore Debutantes 
find this soap the best for their skin 


Woodbury’s unique in its effect 
on the skin 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s is made. This formula not 
only calls for absolutely pure ingredients. It also 
demands greater refinement in the manufactur- 
ing process than is commercially possible with 
ordinary toilet soap. In merely handling a cake 
of Woodbury’s one notices this extreme fineness. 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing 
treatments for overcoming common skin defects, 
such as blackheads, blemishes, sallowness, ex- 
cessive oiliness, etc. Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
today, at any drug store or toilet goods counter 
and begin tonight, the treatment your skin needs! 

A 2¢-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks for regular toilet use, including any 
of the special Woodbury treatments. For con- 
venience—get Woodbury’s in 3- or 12-cake boxes. 


REE OFFER! — Send today for the 
free guest-size set of three famous Wood- 
bury skin preparations with new large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 








The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1505 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me free your guest-size set containing: 
The new, large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s 
acial Soap 
A trial tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, 
“A Skin You Lowe to Touch” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1505 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. Eng/ Agent 
H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Name 





Address 














Cut out this coupon and mail it today 
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Why Should My Family Love Me? 


xx BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT && 


O, REALLY, my dear,” laughed 
Julia, as she tucked a pillow be 
tween my head and the back of 
the lounging-chair, “I refuse to talk 
about my theories of wife- and mother 
ood. It’s too silly 
“But think how you'd be helping me,” I urged. “Here I 
in old maid, and I've got to write an article about being 
1 successful wife and mother, when all I know about it is 
from observing you and others of my friends. If you won't 
tell me I shall have to go elsewhere 
And I made a feint of lowering my feet from their resting 
place though I hadn't the slightest notion, of course, of leav 
ng the shelter of Julia’s walnut tree which made a great 


pat h of cool shade down at the end of her back lawn 

“Oh, well!’ wavered Julia. “If you'll just lie still, I'll reveal 
ill my heart’s secrets to you. Perhaps you'll fall asleep while 
I talk. You look as if you needed a rest There was a look 
of hopeful guile in Julia’s eye 


But I resisted the temptation; we were not there to talk 
out me but about Julia, and I returned to the attack 
“You know perfectly well, Julia,” I suggested, “that Frank 


ind the children are crazy about you. How have you 
nanaged it ’ 

Julia thought a moment 

I'm just like everybody else, I suppose; I want to be 


iked and most of all, I want to be liked by my family. So I 


ake myself just as agreeable as I know how. It takes 


thought,” admitted Julia. “I have to study their natural 
tastes and instincts and to a certain extent cater to them, 
but I’ve always told myself I'd have to do the same thing 

ynly more of it—if I were in business. Homemaking happens 


to be my business and I'd think myself an awful failure if 
the children and Frank found me hard to get along with 


Marriage is the only job vou can’t lose if vou make vourself 
a thorn in the flesh of other 
Julia was silent a moment, measuring off the hem of Judy’ 


kirt that needed lengthening 
Then, “Of course you know,” mumbling through a mouth 
ul 


of pins, (“Don’t Julia,” I begged, “Please take them 


yut “vou know that I sometimes flare out when I 


Editor of the Department of Food and Household Management 


think I’m harassed beyond endurance. And then my family 
about it, never holding it up against me 

“But on the whole, bad temper is about the poorest invest 
ment of one’s time and energy that I know, and for that 
reason and because I want all of them really to like being 
with me I almost never give way to it.” 

“Like yesterday afternoon,” I ventured, “when Frank came 
home early and you had to stop in the middle of painting 
that chair because he wanted you to sit out here and talk.” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Julia. “For just a second I felt sorry 
for myself and cross with Frank. And then I hope you 
noticed,” Julia boasted, looking up at me with an amused 
smile, “how agreeably I ceased my artistic labors and put 
away the brushes and paint even though I knew I was making 
double work for myself in stopping just then. But one of 
Frank’s pet aversions which I long ago discovered and made 
up my mind to respect is to see me at work when he comes 
home. After all, it doesn’t hurt me to plan my work so that 
I have nothing to do except to put the finishing touches to 
dinner when he gets in.” 

“Hello, dear!” It was Judy this time, lounging into the 
shade from her tennis game across the street, hot, dishevelled, 
over-tall for fourteen. She dropped awkwardly down on the 
arm of her mother’s chair and examined the dress in her 
hand 

“I've always liked this dress on vou, dear,” said Julia. “I’m 
glad you've outgrown it only in length.” 

Judy grunted assent. She adores her mother, but she has 
grown so fast that every nerve is on edge and there are 
times when no one, not even wise, loving Julia could possibly 
say the right thing to her 

Now she slid down into Julia’s lap as we went on talking 
ibout indifferent things, and Julia folded her five-feet-seven 
of daughter into her arms as comfortingly as she had at the 
romper age. Judy, I could see, was blissfully content. 


is sweet 


Then I remarked (never being able to 
refrain from improving the Young 
“When is it Judy finishes High School ?” 
That launched us into glowing plans 
for Judy’s future, college—when high 
school was completed—a profession, 
great achievements, Fame, ever up-and-on for Judy without 
pause or hindrance. 

Poor lamb, her peaceful moment was spoiled! Rearing 
herself from her mother’s lap, she announced bitterly, “I 
came here to be petted, not to be scolded,” and then with 
great dignity she retired from the scene ? 

I felt guilty and could hardly wait for her to get out of 
earshot before saying, “I didn’t realize we were scolding her.” 

“Think what would have happened to us if we’d spoken 
like that to our mothers and their best friend,” Julia said 
“We'd have been told we were impertinent and that until 
we could learn better manners we might not mingle with our 
elders, and so on until we’d been made thoroughly ashamed 

“While now,” Julia pointed out, “it’s we who are ashamed 
of ourselves for offending the tender feelings of my super 
sensitive young daughter. It seems to me it’s right—this 
change in the attitude of parents and children. After ail, our 
main duty is to equip them to fight the battle of life and if 
we keep trampling on their inner selves we're going to make 
them misfits.” 

Our ruminations were suddenly interrupted by young 
voices calling and the noise of an automobile coming to a 
stop. I glanced at Julia; she was looking at me ruefully. 

“There, you see,” she said, “that’s what comes of making 
the children’s friends as welcome as my own. That is 
Francis’ gang from Bethel and they'll expect to dance and 
stay to supper. It would never occur to them to telephone 
and ask if they might come 

“You stay right where you are,” she announced, “and you 
and Frank and I will eat our supper here. We'll bring the 
food out on a big tray and the children can have the house 
to themselves.” 

Then Julia hurried off to tell the young people to the de- 
light of her sixteen-year-old son, how glad she was they had 
dropped in. 
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Start May First 


AST year two and a half million 
babies were born in the United 
States—our future citizens—the men 
and women who are to be entrusted 
with the affairs of tomorrow. Precious 
as these little lives were, not only to 
their parents but to the country itself, 
one out of every thirteen died before 


its first birthday. 


This tragic waste of human material 
must be checked. It must be made 
easier for babies to pass their first mile- 
stone and for boys and girls to have a 
happy, healthy childhood. A gigantic 
plan is under way to bring this about. 
Every mother and father, everyone in 
America who loves children and his 
country, is asked to help. 


May Day, which has always been one 
of the banner days of childhood with 
its picnics, its gayly-ribboned May-poles 
and its fun, is hereafter going to be a 
momentous day for our boys and girls. 
It will be known everywhere as 
National Child Health Day, a perma- 
nent American institution, a day for 
community stocktaking of child-health 
conditions. 


May-Poles —Symbols of Health 


When you see the May-poles think of 
them as symbols of sound health for 
children. 


All over the country hundreds of 
thousands of men and women are plan- 
ning to make May Day memorable in 
the history of our nation. Members of 
religious, business, fraternal, patriotic, 
labor and other organizations are work- 
ing to make Child Health Day a success 





Herbert Hoover’s Plea 


The purpose of the May Day Celebra- 
tion is to focus attention upon our most 
precious national asset—our children * * * 


The ideal to which we should drive 
is that there should be no child in 
America that has not been born under 
proper conditions, that does not live 
in hygienic surroundings, that ever 
suffers from undernutrition, that does 
not have prompt and efficient medical 
attention and inspection, that does not 
receive primary instruction in the ele- 
ments of hygiene and good health. 


It is for the reiteration of this truth, for 
the celebration of it until it shall have 
become a living fact, that we urge all 
people of good will to join in the cele- 
bration of May Day as Child Health Day. 


- 


There will be celebrations and festi- 
vals, public gatherings and speech mak- 
ing. Stores from coast to coast will 
have special window displays calling 
attention to Child Health Day. Busi- 


ness concerns, mills and factories will 
have important health demonstrations. 


The men and women who are working 
for an improvement in child-health are 
painting a vision which shall and must 
be made real. They are working for 
more sanitary school buildings, more 
thorough health inspection in schools 
and better playground facilities. They 
are taking steps to safeguard the right 
of every child to reach maturity in 
good condition physically, mentally 
and morally, 


Find out what your community is do- 
ing to celebrate May Day. Let’s not 
have a slacker town or city in all the 
country. 


Every Home a Health Center 


It is time to dismiss the old foolish 
notion that children have to have the 
diseases of childhood. They can be pro- 
tected by the proper precautions. Keep 
your children well. 


Have your boys and girls physically 
examined at least once a year. See 
that they eat the right body-build- 
ing food. Make certain that they play 
every day in the fresh air, sleep long 
hours with open windows and establish 
healthy body-habits. Give them buoyant 
joyous health. Endow them ne 


with strong, sturdy bodies. ">, 
‘ ‘ 
But remember that the / .«< 
dreams you dream on May aur 
First and the plans youmake &.\. © 
must be carried out every »% i 2 
4 , 


day in the year togive your ©". * 
children the best possible /%): 7 
chance in life. L fpeltan 





There are upward of 35 million children 
in the United States—practically one- 
third of our population—who are subject 
to dangers in many communities by failure 
of community safeguards. In some sec- 
tions of the country impure water and 
impure milk are supplied. In other com- 
munities inadequate provisions for health 
inspection are made. Again, too few play- 
grounds are opened or too many children 
are permitted by law to be at work in 
factories when they should be in school. 


Great advances have been made in 
national hygiene, but even today three out 





of four children are suffering from some 
physical defect which might have been 
prevented or corrected. At least three 
million of our children, probably more, 
fall so far below the normal standard of 
weight that their condition demands im- 
mediate recognition and attention. 


Six countries have lower infant mortality 
rates than the United States. The country 
which stands first loses only one baby in 
twenty under one year of age. There 
are many countries which lose fewer 
mothers in childbirth than we do here 
in the United States. 


We need more prenatal and maternity Figs: 


care and instruction; closer supervision 
of health in schools; nutrition classes; 
more playgrounds and a wider system of 
public health measures. 


The New May Day brings a plea for safe- 
guarding the welfare of our children. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
published a booklet, ‘The Child”, which 
is a guide and help to mothers. It will 
be mailed free, together with a Child 
Health Day program, to anyone who 


asks for it. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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In that dark cellar 
—use your flashlight! 














To LIGHT your way down those dark! 


cellar stairs, use your flashlight 





To 


find your favorite preserves in the jam 
closet . . . to tend the furnace, use 


your flashlight! Use your Eveready 


wherever you have need of a 
bright, white light that can be focused 


on the spot right before you. Eveready 
Flashlights have countless uses in and 
around the house, the garage, the car. 
Improved models meet every need for 
light—indoors and out. There is a type 


for every purpose and purse. 


Reload your flashlights and keep them 
on the job with fresh, strong Eveready 


safe, 


Unit Cells. If you haven't a flashlight, 


see the nearest Eveready dealer at once. 
Buy the improved Eveready Flashlights 
marine 


from electrical, hardware and 


supply dealers, sporting goods and 


general stores, garages and auto acces- 


sory shops. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 


San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREAD 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


—they last longer 


Broad-beam Flashlight. Handson 
ainst accidental lighting. 


; pr 
aT pro a 
non-rolling lens-ring. 
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Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flash- 
lights. They insure | hter light and longer battery 
life Keep an extra set » hand Especially designed 
Eveready-Mazda bulbs e bright eyes of the flash- 
lights likewise last longe 
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The Keeper ot the Bees 


[Continued from page 23] 


particularly intelligent mocking bird that 
happened at that minute to be perched on 
a brace of the pergola near him, “Whoever 
invented that little phrase about the ‘fin- 
ger of scorn’ didn’t make it half strong 
enough. What they should have called it 
was the red hot poker of scorn, the iron 
that can be thrust against the breast of 
a woman and that all her days can sear 
her soul and be set scorching anew at 
any unforeseen moment, and all because 
for a minute she probably loved a man 
so infinitely better than she loved herself 
that she risked her soul and lost it, so 
far as the world is concerned. It is a 
blessed thing that she did not lose it 
with God, for there was the Magdalene 
whom He forgave, and the Magdalene was 
an old timer who perhaps deserved what 
the mob gave her. But after all, God did 
forgive her, and it wouldn’t do to allow 
God to be more of a gentleman than a 
Scotsman.” 

The remainder of that week, outside 
of the time consumed in carrying out the 
régime Jamie had laid down for himself, 
he spent in the garden 

He was looking forward to Saturday, 
planning for the day on which he and the 
little Scout should go to the hospital 

He was waiting on the bench under the 
jacqueranda when the small figure sailed 
over the fence. Scanning the little Scout 
closely, Jamie thought he detected traces 
of recent tears. Instantly Jamie’s heart 
went out in protest. Who had any busi 
ness to hurt the little Scout? Without 
taking time for thought, Jamie stretched 
out both hands. Without an _ instant’s 
hesitation, the little Scout walked straight 
into his arms and laid a confiding head 
on his breast, and Jamie’s arms closed 
up tight 

“You didn’t have a fall and hurt your- 
self, did you?” 

Jamie could feel the. shake of negation 
on his shoulders and the gulp in the throat. 

“I’m sorry,” said Jamie, “but if we're 
not to keep the Bee Master waiting, we 
must clean up your face and be on our 
Way.” 

The little Scout instantly stood erect 

“Clean up! Clean up! Can’t you tell 
by one look at me that I’ve been par 
boi'ed and scoured and currycombed ?” 

“You do give evidence of having had a 
bath,” said Jamie. “It’s only the region 
of your eyes that needs slight attention.” 

“Oh, well then,” said the little Scout, 
“if you say I need it, I reckon I do 
I had so everlastingly much trouble with 
Mother that I thought I never should 
get started. Women make me dead tired!” 

“What’s the matter with the ladies?” 
inquired Jamie as he led the way to the 
bath room, moistened a wash cloth and 
began operations in order to make sure 
that they were properly conducted. To 
his surprise, the youngster stood still and 
lifted a submissive face, and as Jamie 
operated, the child continued 

“Oh, Mother is always nagging about 
cleaning your nails and spooning out your 
ears and wild hairs in your eyelashes and 
ingrowing toe nails! You'd get to be a 
burden to yourself if you'd try to pay 
any attention to all the things that woman 
wants done. Mother would have it that 
I couldn’t go with you and I couldn’t go 
to the hospital without being all rigged 
up until I looked like—” the little Scout 
stopped and dug an enraged toe in the 
rug before the wash bowl and then con 
cluded, “until I looked like such a sissy 
that the Bee Master wouldn’t a-owned 
me!” 

“IT am going to meet her some of these 
days,” said Jamie 

The little Scout looked up quickly. 

“Where ?” 

The inquiry was terse and forceful 

“When I called your telephone number 
to tell you about today, your mother 
invited me to dinner.” 

The little Scout’s face fell. “Aw!” 

“Of course, if you don’t want me to 
come—” 

“There you go again!” said the small 
person. “Did I ever say I didn't want 
you? Did I ever say I didn’t fall for 
you herd? Did I ever say I wasn’t 
hittin’ on six cylinders every time I see 


you? No, I never did! If you think 
you’re playin’ the game square when you 
tell me I don’t want you just because 
there’s certain places I don’t want you! 
Couldn’t a fellow have reasons? Couldn't 
there be some things a body wouldn't 
want to bleat all over the pastures?” 

Jamie reached down and put his arm 
around the small person and drew the 
little figure up against him 

When they reached the hospital, the Bee 
Master’s door was open; a screen shielded 
the bed from the view of the passersby. 

Jamie rounded the screen and the Scout 
Master followed and stood back until 
Jamie shook hands with the Bee Master 
and stepped aside. Then the small Scout 
walked up before the Master’s bed, wide 
eyed, and took one good look and changed 
colour, changed slowly from red lips and 
tinted cheeks to a spreading white. But 
the heels came together with a click. The 
figure stood very straight. The salute 
was according to rule and snappy to the 
superlative degree. The grin that over 
spread the small features was ingratiating. 
The Bee Master held out shaking hands 
and suddenly—Jamie thought he never 
had seen a movement quite so sudden; he 
wasn’t sure how the intervening space 
was cleared—the little figure simply arose 
in a leap and dived into the bed. The 
Bee Master made a good catch, although 
he caught his breath at the same time be- 
cause he was shaken by the suddenness 
of the plunge. But he had the little Scout 
tight in his arms, and the child was 
thoroughly draped over the chest of the 
Bee Master. A small hand was gripping 
the old white head on either side, and 
from forehead to chin a shower of short 
hot kisses was raining over the Bee Mas- 
ter’s face. The little Scout sat straight 
up on the bed and suddenly big tears 
shot one after another across the child- 
ish face and a little sharp wail that cut 
deeper than a knife piped out: “Oh, God! 
I wish you didn’t have to suffer so!” 

The Bee Master’s chin pointed toward 
the ceiling. He lifted his right hand and 
gathered his lower lip into folds and gave 
it outside pressure to reinforce it. 

“Yes, Buddy, I’ve thought about that 
myself,” he said, “and I’ve sort of wished 
it, but it seems to be in the D'vine plan, 
or through some negligence of mine in 
taking proper care of the machinery as 
I’ve come along, and so | have to take 
the consequences. But don’t you mind.” 

“Well, I do mind!” said the little Scout. 

The Bee Master glanced at Jamie and 
their eyes met and held 

“Take a chair,” he said to Jamie. 
“Draw up close here. I want to tell 
you something, but first I want to ask 
you something.” He looked straight at 
the Scout Master. “You're pretty sure,” 
he said, “that the man I left to keep the 
bees is the right kind of a man?” 

“Yes, I’m sure,” said the Scout Master, 
promptly. “You couldn’t get him to do 
a low down, mean trick to save you!” 

“That’s all right then,” said the Bee 
Master. Then he turned to Jamie. “And 
you,” he said, “have you become fairly 
well acquainted with my little partner 
here ?” 

“Oh, we've made a start,” said Jamie. 

“Well, what I’m interested in knowing,” 
said the Bee Master, “is whether you’ve 
got a feeling that my little partner plays 
the game square, doesn’t do any mean 
tricks, is willing to help the other fellow, 
knows how to salute and to revere the 
flag of our country, and has a proper 
reverence for the Great Giver of all good 
and perfect gifts.” 

Jamie thought an instant and nodded 

“Yes,” he said, “yes, I think we've 
come pretty close to at least touching 
on all that ground. I think if you had 
searched the whole world over, you 
couldn't have found a more genuine little 
human being to make your partner in 
the keeping of the bees.” 

“All right, then,” said the Bee Master, 
“that’s all I wanted to know.” 

With a sudden rush the Scout slid from 
the bed and turning around, smoothed 
the coverlet and dipped deep in a trouser’s 
pocket and brought forth a small roll 
done in tissue paper. [Turn to page 42] 
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CHes. a ()ANDERBILI 


‘“YOUTHFULNESS 15 the real pot of gold 
at the end of every woman's rainbow! 
Pond’s Two Creams are a wonderful 
help to this coveted end.” 


Yu \ widen 


Y FIRST GLIMPSE of Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt brought a little catch 





p75} was very lovely — this young 
woman, barely twenty-one, two years mar- 
ried to the son of one of America’s oldest, 
wealthiest, most distinguished families, and 
mother of an exquisite baby girl. But I was 
unprepared for beauty so compelling, so 
unique. 

“Tt’s partly because she’s so tall,” I said 
to my companion, “and so slender. Did you 
ever see such grace?” 

Mrs. Vanderbilt is “drune” but with a 
difference. Her hair seems black until the 
sunlight breaks its shadows into shimmering 
bronze. In the depths of her dark eyes burn 
the fires of golden topazes. And in the snows 
of her delicate skin blooms the rose of her full- 
blown lips, ruby-red and strangely beautiful. 

In spite of her extreme youth Mrs. Vander- 
bilt carries an air. She might have been 
born to the purple. For she Has the poise and 
the cachet of the woman who has lived her 
girlhood in the most distinguished society of 
Europe. 


l. these impressions flashed upon me. 
As Mrs. Vanderbilt moved toward me 
vith a singing grace, I recalled what I had 
heard men say, “She dances—oh, divinely!” 

“What a douguet she lends that gown,” I 
murmured. “The Parisian couturier who 
designed it must have thrilled to see its 
black velvet next arms and shoulders of such 
dazzling whiteness.” 

“But the contrast is in the color alone,” 
said someone in our group. “When it comes 
to texture, there’s little to choose between 
chiffon velvet and Mrs. Vanderbilt’s skin.” 

Mrs. Vanderbilt spoke in a voice whose 
low modulations and finished diction come 


as 
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Steichen 






Oils 


Mrs. Reornatp C, VANDERBILT 





hinks 105 


in a black velvet gown by Vionnet. As Miss Gloria Morgan she spent 
her girlhood abroad. Since her marriage she has become a distin- 
guished leader in the exclusive society of New York and Newport 


from fluency in three languages besides her own. | " 


“It ought to be a good skin,” she was saying. 


‘I take good care of it.” 


“Of course,” my friend rejoined. “No doubt 
you devote hours of every day to keeping it 


xquisite.” 


“On the contrary,” cried Mrs. Vanderbilt, “only 
few minutes—far less time than many of my 
friends. It’s not the time that counts. It’s the 


method! 


“Do tell us what your method is,” we queried. 





“Two Creams,” said Mrs. Vanderbilt. “One 
to cleanse the skin and keep it fresh and firm. 
The other to protect and give it that ‘vel- 
vety’ finish you’ve just spoken of. I’ve used 
Pond’s Two Creams for a long time and have 
never found any better.” 


T is this approval, given by the women of 
Society who must keep their youth and beauty 
—for Mrs. Vanderbilt is only one of many—that 
is the final proof of the sterling worth of Pond’s 
Two Creams. 

The first step in following the Pond’s method of 
skin care is a deep, thorough cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Smooth it lavishly over your face, 
neck, arms and hands. Let it stay on a few 
thoments so that its pure oils may sink deep down 
into the pores and soften the dust, soot; hardened 
excess oil, powder and rouge that choke them. 


Wipe all the cream off and note the dirt it 
brings with it. Repeat the process. And now, to 
close the pores, dash your skin with cold water, 
or rub it lightly with a bit of ice. 


This daily Pond’s cleansing should follow any 
prolonged time spent out of doors. If your skin is 
inclined to be either very dry or too oily, you 
should use Pond’s Cold Cream twice or more. 
And to overcome the dryness that forms lines 
and wrinkles, leave some of the cream on all night. 


The second step in the Pond’s Method of caring 
for the skin is a soft finish and protection with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Fluff just a light film 
over the skin of your face and hands. It will 
vanish—for Pond’s Vanishing Cream is greaseless. 


OTICE now, how even the surface of your 

skin looks. The Vanishing Cream has 

leveled off all roughnesses. It gives you a lustre, 
too, a soft bright, clear tone. 

And how much more smoothly your rouge and 
powder blend and how well they stay over this 
delicate foundation of Vanishing Cream. You 
need have no more fear of nose-shine, now. 

You should always use Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream before you powder, and with particular 
care before you go out. For it protects your skin 
so that wind, dust, sun and soot cannot rob it of 
its natural oils, its bloom of youth. 

Follow the lead of Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt. 
Buy your own Pond’s Creams. Find out for your- 
self that what she says is wholly true—“They 
constitute as simple, as effectual a method of car- 
ing for the skin as has yet been discovered.” You 
may have the Cold Cream in extra large jars now. 
And both creams in the smaller jars you are 
familiar with. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


FREE OFFER — Mail this coupon and we will send you free 
tubes of these two creams and an attractive little folder telling 
how to use them, 




















EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. E 
139 Hudson Street, New York City 
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best among 
28 prize-babies 


“Lawrence Baskin fairly radiates 
vitality and health,” says the Canton 
(O.) Daily News—sponsor of the baby 
contest in which this husky little lad 
won first prize as the most perfect boy 
baby. “Though but 15 months old, he 
looks almost twice that age, judging 
from his physique, which is rugged 
and heavy.” 


“Lawrence was raised exclusively on 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk,”” writes his father, Mr. M. F 
Baskin, 2174 E. 71st St., Cleveland, O. 





¢<— 


“4 a ¢ 
Many Eagie Brand babies have 
won such prizes, because Eagle 


Brand has the essential food prop- 
erties for healthy growth. 


If you cannot nurse your baby, 
or if he is not thriving on his 
present food, start him on Eagle 
Brand. Give him the sound 
foundation for life that every 
little prize winner has. 


Eagle Brand is easily assimilated 
by even the most delicate baby 
stomach. It is just pure whole 
milk and sugar, combined by a 
special process that makes it ex- 
ceptionally digestible, without 
affecting any of the food ele- 
ments, not even the precious 
vitamins. Safe, clean, always the 
same—you can get Eagle Brand 
wherever you go. 

Experiences of other mothers who 
have struggled with the feeding prob- 
lem are told in our new book, What 
Other Mothers Say. You will find their 
advice helpful. Send the coupon for 
your free copy today. It will also 
bring you Baby's Welfare, an authori- 
tative book on the general care of your 
baby. The Borden Company, 493 
Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


Borden 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
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Baby Welfare Dept., The Borden Con pany 
495 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New York 


Please send y free copies of What 
Other Mothers Say and Baby's Welfare. 
Neame 
dddress 
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— Hash Is Really A Food Aristocrat ~ 


ASH is really an 
aristocrat among 
foods because it 
belongs to such an old 
family Its ancestors, 
under all sorts of quaint 
names, are referred to in 
very old cook-books and 
were probably used by 
our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
bears before the Norman-French con 
querors introduced what we now call 
“hash” into England nearly a thousand 
years ago. It is not too much to claim 
perhaps, that all the cooks in all those 
years have made ten thousand variations 
of hash as we understand it! 
All forms of hashes from the simplest 
to the most glorified have chopped meats 
raw or cooked—as a basis, and every 
kind of starchy grain-food and vegetable 
has been combined with the hashed meat 
to increase the quantity and to flavor it 
Some elaborate forms of hash which 
we are familiar with are croquettes, 
salads, soufflés and so on. The sausage, 
another variation of hash, seems to have 
been an early discovery of the human 
race and was made in great variety by 
the Romans 
Long before potatoes were known the 
“Kail-yard” or cabbage garden was de- 
pended on to furnish relish and vitamins, 
too, although in those days no one had 
ever heard of a vitamin! So cabbage and 
meat were combined and one charming 
name for a hash was “Bubble and 
Squeak.” This name implied that both 
ingredients first bubbled in water and 
then squeaked in fat in the frying-pan 
In old recipes for “Bubble and Squeak,” 
raw or cooked meat (either fresh or salt) 
has been used with all sorts of cooked 
greens or cabbage. The meat has been 
either sliced, cut into bits or chopped; 
the cabbage boiled, drained thoroughly 
and chopped quite fine 
Today “Bubble and Squeak” is a fa- 
vorite dish with Boy Scouts and campers 
because it makes a hearty out-door meal 
Here is a very adaptable recipe for it: 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK 


Take equal quantities (1 pint each), 
of cooked meat (corned beef) and cooked 
cabbage. Season each with salt and 
pepper. Put 4 tablespoons butter or 
other cooking fat into a frying-pan and 
brown the meat in it slowly without dry- 
ing. Remove the .meat and keep it hot 
or draw it to one side of the frying 
pan). Put the cabbage into the frying 
pan, adding a little more fat if needed 
Cook until thoroughly heated. Then, 
‘dress it upon a dish,” lay the beef over 
the cabbage and “serve it up.” If pre 
ferred, the corned beef and cabbage may 
be stirred together in the pan _ before 
serving. Raw Hamburg Steak may be 
used instead of cooked corned-beef, sea 
soning it well and cooking it in the fry 
ing-pan before the cabbage is put in 


TOAD IN A HOLE 


Another savory dish though the name 
may belie this! To make it, the meat is 
put into a dish, a thin batter of flour, 
milk and eggs poured over it, and the 
whole baked; the result being half way 
between an omelet and popovers, with 
bits of meat scattered through it 

The original “toad” was a compact 
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piece of meat such as is used for braising 
or for pot-roast. Later, individual pieces 
were used. Now when we make it we 
take raw or cooked meat cut in small 
bits. 

Make the batter first by beating to- 
gether one cup milk, 4 to ™% cup flour, 
1 egg, 1 teaspoon melted fat and %4 to } 
teaspoon salt. Use the larger proportion 
of flour if the meat you are going to use 
is moist. Put the same quantity of meat 
as you have batter into a well-greased 
baking-dish and pour the batter over it 
Bake in a hot oven (400° F.) 20 to 30 
minutes until crust is done. This latter 
suggests a pastry crust when baked, es 
pecially if some chopped suet is added as 
in some of the oldest recipes. Probably 
this was the forerunner of meat pies. 


“COTTAGE TE.” “COBBLERS’ PIE,” 
OR “SHEPHERDS’ PIE” 


Half fill a deep pie-plate or shallow 
pudding-dish or individual ramekins with 
cooked meat moistened with stock or 
gravy and seasoned to taste. Left-over 
meat may be used. Cover lightly with 
mashed potato, and bake until brown. 
The potato may be seasoned simply with 
salt and the gravy depended on for flavor 
or it may be moistened with milk and 
butter and stirred until it is fluffy. 





Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


If you want a “dres 

’ sier” dish or if you have 

more potato than meat, 

one or more eggs may be 

added to provide pro- 

tein, and by beating the 

yolk and whites of the 

eggs separately and fold- 

ing the whites into the 

potato last, you will get 

a result somewhat like a soufflé. This dish 

may be varied in many ways. Cooked rice 

or buttered crumbs may be substituted 

for potato, thus approaching the usual 
scalloped dishes. 

The average person’s diet calls for a 
larger proportion of carbohydrate or 
starchy food than of protein. So it is a 
good thing to extend the meat flavor in 
hash by using twice as much potato or 
bread crumbs as you have meat. 

Every homemaker has left-overs of fish, 
meat or fowl which are just the things 
for hash but through the lack of care 
and imagination of poor cooks it has be- 
come more or less unpopular in some 
households. You should inspect every 
morsel to be used for hash as carefully 
as you would for croquettes, so that 
nothing inedible like a bit of bone or 
string of membrane remains. Fat need 
not be discarded, for at least one-quarter 
of the meat used may be fat. This fat, 
chopped fine, melts in the cooking and 
diffuses itself through the vegetables where 
it enriches the flavor. Dry meat, such as 
the edges of a roast, is not objectionable 
as it will absorb moisture during the 
cooking ptocess. 

To chop the meat, wooden chopping- 
bowls and rounded knives which we have 
inherited from the far past are. still 
often preferred to the modern meat 
grinder. There is no hard-and-fast law 
as to whether the meat and vegetables 
for hash be chopped, ground or mashed 
and either method may be used at dif- 
ferent times to give variety. 

Hot meat is not readily cut but be- 
comes a pasty mass even in a chopping- 
bowl. You will get the best results by 
cooling the boiled meat before chopping it. 


EVERYBODY'S HASH 


One part cooked chopped meat, two 
parts cooked chopped potatoes, or one 
part potatoes and one part of any other 
vegetable, if desired. Half as much 
chopped beet or turnip as potato is often 
added. Blend the ingredients thoroughly 
and season moderately with salt, pepper 
and chopped onion and green pepper if 
desired, remembering that any previous 
seasoning already cooked with the mate- 
rials must be reckoned with. Moisten 
with meat stock or gravy, water, milk, 
tomato juice and so on. For each cup- 
ful of the mixture, melt one tablespoon 
of fat in a frying-pan and spread the hash 
about one inch thick. Cook slowly al- 
lowing at least one-half hour for it to 
heat through and form a brown crust on 
the bottom. Do not stir but loosen by 
shaking the pan gently to see that the 
hash does not burn. When brown, fold 
over like an omelet and serve hot. 

A surface of golden-brown crust on 
hash, crisp but not dry, can be attained 
only by this long gentle cooking without 
stirring and in the right sort of pan. The 
old-fashioned thick iron frying-pan de- 
serves a place in the [Turn to page 69] 
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Can we add years to our lives - 
increase our strength and vitality - 
Overcome our most dreaded diseases 

by 
ee ee 


the world today! your body machinery. 
On the contrary, Grape-Nuts actually hastens 
the digestion of various other foods — foods 





Read these startling statements made 
by one of the greatest food experts 


; which, eaten alone, would take longer to turn 
in the United States: 


into nourishment. 

Women who plan the family meals for health 
and efficiency find Grape-Nuts an ideal food. It 
supplies perfectly the needs of grown-ups, and 
of children who use up so much vitality in the 


“Old age diseases—breaking down of 
the heart, hardening of the arteries, dis- 
eases of the kidneys, nervous and diges- 
tive disorders—are developing in 

. strenuous business of growing. 

younger people with each succeeding , 
S Grape-Nuts gives you the physical endurance, 

decade. the mental efficiency —the actual exhilaration— 
“Death from these diseases has in- that comes from a body that is nourished 


creased 100 per cent in 30 years. without being clogged up. 
“They are the causes of inaccuracy, 
lack of efficiency, lack of success. 


Ideal for breakfast or lunch 
Grape-Nuts is ideal for breakfast or lunch—be- 
“There can be no longer any doubt 
that our food is one of the most important 
factors contributing to this condition.” 


cause at these times your food must be easy to 
digest. Grape-Nuts puts no strain on your body 
when you need all your force and vitality for 
work—yet it supplies you with the utmost in 
nourishment to meet the tasks of the day. 














N your choice of food lies the difference be- 2 j eae ds Serve Grape-Nuts every day. Try substitut- 
] tween real health—and that dangerous con- The foundation for haatih bath in adult and child to tail evedy ing it for other foods—especially the heavier, 
lition of low vitality that leads to trouble by the woman who plans the daily meals less digestible dishes—and notice the result! 

It means the crucial difference between inefficiency If you have never tried Grape-Nuts you will find 
nd driving power —between fatigue and vigor. This important point is one of the explanations of — the taste deliciously different. Its crisp, crunchy ker- 

the unusual value of Grape-Nuts as a food. nels—its rich, full flavor—will stimulate your appetite 


An important point . : ' - > me: 
P P In Grape-Nuts you get the rich nourishment of nd add a zest to the whole meal. 


Food may satisfy our appetites—may contain plenty whole wheat and barley in its most digestible form. Four sample packages of Grape-Nuts together with booklet of 
f nourishment—yet may clog our digestive systems Baked 22 hours Grape- Nuts is ready for your body 101 recipes are yours for the asking Mail the coupon below. The 

j ‘ The longer food tak ‘7 al half tt f Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. Makers of 
t 15 s raste > > akes 7 > > > - ar 5 . . 
nd turn to poisonous waste. 1e longer food takes to use in about half the time of the ordinary hearty Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, 


to digest, the more likely this is to happen. breakfast. There is no long process of digestion that Post's Bran Flakes and Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 





The Dentist tells us to “eat 
more crisp, hard foods” because 
they keep our teeth and gums 
healthy. 


FREE — Send coupon 
st 
for sample packages— (tei 
The Doctor tells us that these h ee 
foods are vital because by chew- enoug for 4 SeTVUINgS. 
ing them we start digestion 
in the mouth, where it should 
start. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. F-12 
Battle Creek, Mich 


; Please send me free trial packages and booklet. 
The crisp, crunchy kernels of 





Grape-Nuts fill a real need in SNE Fein t- a5. 4nd s sb eenbidetnewecnabe 
the diet—for children especi- 
ally, who always will bolt soft Address ..eeeeeeeceeeeseeeeeeeeseees 
foods. It teaches them to chew EMR aan ds 5 ibe 8h dav 0hoe leas coisis.s 
their food properly, helps to 


develop healthy teeth 


If you live in Canada, address Canadian 
gums, and aids digestion, 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, 
Toronto, Ont. 














OP. C. Co., Inc., 1923 


A delicious food, rick in rourishment in the most easily digested form 


Baked 22 hours—your body quickly turns it into nourishment 





Every Bean 


HAND SELECTED |] 
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Millions of cans of 
HEINZ BAKED BEANS 
are produced each year. 


And every individual bean is hand selected! 


Heinz uses only the choicest hand-picked 


beans, but even these are not choice enough. 


Each bean, before it is baked in the Heinz 
ovens, is re-inspected by clean, sharp-eyed, 
quick-fingered girls—hundreds of them 
working before an endless carrier. Long prac- 
tice makes them perfect; they rarely miss a 
single defective bean. 


Re-selecting selected beans may seem like 
an unnecessary precaution, but it is a rule of 


Heinz to take nothing for granted. 


The Heinz label on any one of the 57 
Varieties is a seal of quality, and no process 
necessary to the maintenance of that 
quality is considered too slow or too costly 
for the house of Heinz to adopt and 


follow. « « « 4H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


When you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens 
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Invite Your Friends ‘To a ' 
“After a day’s trip in Florida’s 


heat, milk stays fresh 5 days” 


—(Says Mrs. Harrington} 


Sunday-Night Supper 


e BY LILIAN M.GUNN »® 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


6") 


Columbia University 


HE Sunday-night 
supper is gener 
ally a delightfully 


informal affair. If you 

have a maid, it is 

probably her night 

out; and if you have none, this can be the 
meal when all—even the guests—join in 
the “getting.” Make Sunday night the 
time when any of your family’s friends 
may be invited or may feel that they can 
drop in to supper in the most homelike 
manner 

Do not attempt any formal serving at 
this meal. You do not even need to set 
covers but can place the silver, plates and 
napkins on the table and let each one 
serve himself, taking his plate to one of 
the small tables you will have placed in 
the dining-room or perhaps in the living- 
room. 

The best plan is to have as the main 
dish one which can quickly be enlarged 
to serve any number of persons, then if 
unexpected guests arrive their coming will 
not cause any anxiety and they will be 
truly welcome. A salad, a creamed dish, a 
chicken or meat loaf, or a scalloped dish 
s a good choice. 

People alw ays enjoy seeing food cooked 


Menus and Recipes 





on the table, and with 
the electric grill, chaf- 
ing-dish and toaster, 
you can do this. Some 
kind of hot bread may 
be served and if you 
sift all the dry ingredients together in the 
morning, ready to add the moist ones at 
the last minute, the putting together and 
baking will take only a few moments at 
night. Many other foods can be prepared 
the day before, as cakes, cookies or cus 
tards, meat loaf and gelatin dishes 

Keep a jar of salad dressing or mayon- 
naise on your shelf, a can or two of meat 
or fish and of vegetables, as well as 
jellies, pickles, catsups and _ relishes. 

If yours is a household where supper 
is served every night and dinner in the 
middle of the day, any foods which may 
be served at luncheon are suitable for 
supper. Perhaps a hot main dish is better 
during the winter months but cold sliced 
meats with some creamed or escalloped 
dish are always a good combination for 
warmer weather. A nourishing soup or chow- 
der, a hot sandwich or a cool salad makes 
an agreeable change from the usual foods 

Here are some menus and recipes for 
suppers : 





Chicken-and-Pineapple Salad Strav u Naturel with Powdered Sugar 
Grape Jelly Ricl Muffins Eg Buttered Asparagus 
Chocolate Layer Cake with White Frosting the Half Shell 
Coftee Te r Cocoa re¢ Dressing 
iM “hi 
° ted Nuts 
( ried ( ke 1 Rice . . . 
ick B Pow de Bis 
ens : 
Fruit Je onge Cake CHICKEN-AND-PINEAPPLE SALAD 
( I ( 
2 tablespoons pine teaspoon vinegar 
. * * pple juice 4% teaspoon salt 
Escalk 1 Ba > t espoons salad 8 teaspoon paprika 
Olives I " I a f $: 09 _ Dash cayenne . 
Ci — H il parts diced chicken and pineapple 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa Combine pineapple juice, oil, vinegar 
* . * and seasonings to make a dressing. Add 
Pies ae ae chicken and marinate (let stand in ice 
Celery and Cream Cheese _ Corn Cake box) one hour. Combine diced pineapple 
> AW . y ¢ , -< with chicken and mix thoroughly. Add 
Oo ee t . . . 
enough mayonnaise to moisten. Serve on 
, : crisp lettuce or other salad plant, gar 
, Baked Stuffed Pe - nished with ripe or stuffed olives. Makes 
Le « lives ru iff . 
Cae at Cmatecda < i 7 r 6 servings. 








[Turn to page 36] 


“WT HAVE been using the Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator for eight years. Our milk, com- 
ing from Miami, is a day old when received. 

I can keep it five days in the Leonard and it will 

still be sweet.”—Mrs. C. D. Harrington, Key 

West, Florida. 

An unusual experience, but characteristic of 

the ten-walled Leonard! For 43 years this 

dependable food protector has been the un- 
failing friend of housewives. Furnishing best 
refrigeration at least cost, it pays for itself in 
food saved, waste eliminated, health protected. 

One out of every six refrigerators sold is made 

by Leonard. 

Polar Felt Insulation 

The Leonard’s insulation is Polar Felt, a 
chemically-treated material, odorless, clean. 
It was adopted only after testing and rejecting 
many other materials such as cork, mineral 
wool and charcoal. 
The Leonard’s one-piece food chamber is triple 
porcelain coated. Porcelain extendsclear 
around the door frame. Feel for it. See the 
new self-closing lock and patented copper 
drain pipe and trap. 
The Leonard can also be had with French gray porce- 
lain lining. Furnished with outside icing doors and 
water cooler if desired. There’s a Leonard size and 
style to suit every purse. See the Leonard dealer. If 
you cannot find him write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


Send for New Catalog 
Our catalog of 77 styles and sizes will be sent at once; also 
Mr. Leonard’s booklet, “Selection and Care of Refrig- 
erators,” and a sample of genuine porcelain. 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
705 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
Rapids the fine furniture center of the world. 





Mrs. C. H. Leonard's Cook Book, 250 pages of tested recipes -s | 
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C. H. LEONARD, 
pioneer of home ve- 
frigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig 
erator improvements 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 














Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 
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Kach year over 2,500,000 


new babies are born— 


And each year more than half of 
these mothers choose exactly 


the same safe baby powder 


MI RI¢ A'S great chi 1 doctor 
Dr. kmm tt Hi lt believed 
that the greatest w apon against dis 


ea is mot Medicine it knowledge. 


His own exact KNOW ige of tli 
asa : 

proper care of children he spread in 

his famous baby books. So sound and 


helpful are these books that today 


there is hardly a mother who does not 


appreciate che deep eriousness of 
every detail of her baby "s Care. 
Many of baby’s troubles are skin 


deep. In the words of a famous skin 





specialist: “ The delicate skin of a baby 
is very susceptible to the many irritating 
discharg which assail it. Next to 


g 
careful cleansing the most important 
part in counteracting this irritation 1s 
powdering. 

This knowledge makes more than 
half the two and a half million mothers 
each year insist upon the baby powder 
that they know is safe. 

Physicians asked for it 
This is Johnson and Johnson’s Baby 
Powder. It was first made at the re- 
quest of the medical profession. Be- 
cause there was no such baby powder 
to be had, physicians came to the house 
they knew was equipped to prepare 


surgically clean products and 


asked 


them to make it 
In its great laboratories the 


powder is made according to physicians 





, 


formula. It is safe for baby’s skin be- 





yond any possibility of reproach ex- 


quisitely fine, absolutely pure, heal- 


ing, with a faint fragrance that pre 
rves tl ad ble fresh sweetness ot 
baby’s skin all day long. 


Johnson’s Baby Powder purifies in 
ife natural way the salty stinging 

ffect of perspiration and damp diapers, 
» that the pores are always open and 

I althy. It pre ents the in- 
fections caused by the mots 


ture that gathers Ir the 





It means comfort, quiet nerves, re 
freshing sleep. 
\ nurse has suggested this perfect 


way Of putting him to sleep: 


First make your own hand soft as 
velvet with a thick coating of the fine 
white powder. 

THEN gently massage the chubby 
iene 


the folds and crevices—over every 


smoothing the powder into all 


> 





roughened, irritated area. Your gentle 
rubbing lulls the nerves. 

Not only do more than half of each 
year's mothers choose this safe powder 
but they use it year after year so that 
today if hnson’s Baby Powder is used 


by more mothers than any other. Your 
} 
4 


own druggist carries it always. 


» the mothers who have not yet 
solved the problem of the safe way to 
preserve baby’s skin from irritation 
and the dangers of mois- 
ture, Johnson and Johnson 
are making a special free 
offer. Read about it in the 
box below and simply send 


in your name and address. 
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A Fruit Felly can be made the day before 


Invite Your Friends to Sunday - Night Supper 


[Continued 


Cream shortening and 
sugar together. Add 
beaten eggs and mix 
well. Mix and sift flour, 
baking-powder and salt and add alter 
nately with milk to first mixture. Bake 
in greased muffin pans in hot oven (400 
F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Makes 12 large 
muffins 

To make Fruit Muffins: Follow recipe 
above and add ™% cup blueberries, chopped 
dates, raisins or currants to batter. 


CURRIED CHICKEN AND RICE 


(ne 
ips chicken stock 


ps steamed rice 


4 
+ 





tablespoons flour 
< 
< 





Singe, wash, dress and disjoint a fowl 
Cook in boiling water until tender, add- 
ing salt after first hour of cooking. Re- 
move chicken from bones and cut in 
large pieces. Mix curry powder, flour and 
salt together and add enough cold water 
to moisten. Add to stock and cook until 
thick, stirring constantly. Add chicken 
and more seasoning if necessary. Keep 
hot. Mound rice in center of a chop plate 
Pour around it chicken and sauce. Serve 
hot. Makes 6 servings. 


FRUIT JELLY 


tablespoons cup sugar 

gelatin cup orange juice 
cup cold water cup lemon juice 

cups boiling 2 oranges 

water 1% cups strawberries 


Soak gelatin in cold water five minutes 
Add boiling water and stir until dissolved 
Add sugar, orange and lemon juice and 
mix well. Strain. Pour a little into fancy 
mold which has been dipped in cold water 
Put in a row of strawberries halved. Let 
harden, then add a row of sliced oranges 
and more gelatin mixture and let harden 
Add more strawberries, orange and gelatin 
and continue until mold is filled. Chill, 
turn out on plate and garnish with 
whipped cream and strawberries. If pre- 
ferred, fruit may be chopped and folded 
into gelatin as it stiffens. 


ESCALLOPED BACON 


> ¢ s stewed 2% cups cooked rice 
t itoes or spaghetti 
ices onion 2 pound cooked 
teaspoon salt sliced bacon 
teaspoon pepper ¥% cup soft bread 
2 whole cloves crumbs 


1 tablespoon butter 


Cook tomatoes, onion, salt, pepper and 
cloves together 15 minutes. Strain. Put 
layer of rice or spaghetti in bottom of 
greased baking-dish, then a layer of bacon 
Repeat until all is used. Pour hot tomato 
sauce over all and cover top with soft 
bread crumbs. Dot with butter and bake 
in hot oven (375° F.) 25 minutes. Makes 
6 servings 


FRENCH CINNAMON-TOAST 


> eggs 8 slices bread 
ip milk 1 tablespoon sugar 
teaspoon salt teaspoon cinnamon 


Beat eggs slightly. Add milk and salt 
and mix well. Dip slices of bread in mix- 
ture, drain. Sprinkle with sugar mixed 
with cinnamon. Fry on both sides in hot 
shortening until a delicate brown. Serve 


from page 35) 


ge with honey or maple 
sirup. This may be cooked 


on grill or in chafing- 
dish. Makes 8 servings. 


PIGS IN A BLANKET 


6 chicken livers, 


cooked 


Cut livers in two. Wrap each half in a 
slice of |} acon and fasten with a toothpick 
Cook in chafing-dish or on grill until 
bacon is brown. Serve on rounds of 
buttered toast, garnished with parsley. 
Makes 6 servings 


WAFFLES 
2 cups flour > eggs 
3 teaspoons baking 1 cup milk 
pow der 2 tablespoons melted 


teaspoon salt shortening 


3 tablespoons sugar 


Sift flour, baking-powder, salt and 
sugar together. Add beaten eggs, milk 
and shortening and beat well. Pour a 
little of the mixture in the center of a 
hot, greased waffle-iron . Spread mixture 
and close iron. Cook on both sides until 
golden brown. Serve immediately with 
butter and maple sirup or honey. 


STUFFED PEPPERS 


1% cups cooked rice Few gratings nutmeg 
cup stale bread ¥g teaspoon onion 
crumbs juice 
cup tomato juice I egg 
teaspoon salt } large green peppers 


4g teaspoon pepper 44 cup ittered 


crumbs 





Mix rice, crumbs, tomato juice and 
seasonings together. Add egg and mix 
well. Cut green peppers in half and re- 
move seeds and membrane. Fill halves 
with rice mixture. Cover tops with but- 
tered crumbs. Put into a shallow baking- 
pan with a little water and bake in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) 25 to 30 minutes or 
until peppers are soft. Makes 6 servings. 


POTATO SALAD DE LUXE 


3 cups cooked pota 1 tablespoon chopped 
toes, cut in cubes pickle 
% cup sardines, cut teaspoon chopped 
in small eces parsley 
cur celery cut 1 teaspoon salt 
small pieces 1 cup Mayonnaise 
dressing 


Mix potatoes, sardines, celery, pickle, 
parsley and salt together. Moisten thor- 
oughly with French dressing and chill 
Add mayonnaise dressing just before serv- 
ing and mix well. Mound on _ heart 

ves of lettuce and garnish with sliced 
h. = '-cooked eggs, pickled beets, celery 
curls an« capers. Makes 6 servings. 


EGGS SUPREME 


tablespoons butter 6 cups milk 
tablespoons flour cup dried beef 
'g teaspoon pepper 6 eggs 


Melt butter, add flour and pepper and 
mix well. Add milk and bring to boiling 
point, stirring constantly. Ii beef is very 
salty pour boiling water over it and 
drain. Add beef to sauce and mix well 
Break eggs into sauce, taking care not to 
break yolks, and poach slowly. Serve on 
toast. These can be prepared on grill or 
in chafing-dish. Makes 6 servings. 


es EE EE ry 
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a Use standard measuring cup and 


; 
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spoons. All measurements level. ® { 
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LL that the women of my family ever talk about 

is how terribly their feet hurt,’’ Mary B : 
of New York, said one day shortly after her graduation 
from college. 

“Aunt Jane can’t dance because she can hardly stand up. 
\unt Ethel can’t entertain because it kills her to be on her 
feet more than an hour. And even you, Mother, won't go 
down town to luncheon with me because of your pesky old 
feet.” 

Her mother smiled a bit wistfully. “I guess weak feet 

in in our family, dear. All the B women have been 
roubled in the same way.” 


“All the B 


oice. ‘‘Well, I can name one woman in this family who 


- women!”’ There was defiance in Mary's 


sn’t going to have awful old feet. I refuse to be a ‘cripple!’”’ 

“Of course,” replied her mother, ‘‘you can wear the ordi- 
iry health shoes, if you wish. They’re so ugly, though. I'd 
ither have aches than to try to appear in them.”’ 

“No, I don’t mean to do that. I don’t believe it is neces- 
iry to suffer with your feet just because you insist on being 
ell groomed. I believe there are correct shoes that are both 
tylish and healthful and that will keep my feet comfort- 





Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
sions. All widths, AAAA to E. 


a Nation. Number 8. 


able. And I intend to find them right now before I have a 
single ache. I'll try every shoe in the world until I do find 


them.” 


—looked for and 


found the one shoe that felt best on her well feet and also 


It was six vears ago that Mary B 


‘satisfied her ideas about appearance. 

She is twenty-eight now, well into the “foot suffering” 
age in her family. She is a young mother, too. But she is 
happy and healthy and enjoying perfect feet. She plays 
tennis and golf, dances, and often walks for miles through 
the country with her husband and young son. 

She refused to be an old-young woman. She refused to 
wear “unsightly health” shoes. She proved that no woman 
in her family, in spite of tradition, need have a single foot 
ache or pain. 

She found in the Arch Preserver Shoe the features which 
keep feet well, features which allow the feet to function 
normally, without strain or abuse. 

She has learned how wonderfully the concealed, built-in 
arch bridge supports the feet, preventing any tendency to 
sag and weaken. She has learned how perfectly the inner 


THE 


ARCH PRESERVE 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 







land, Mass. 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFFICE 


She refused to 


ee e { 99 keeps feet well. 
become d Cripple ! It might also be interesting to note 


Little chapters from the story of how the 
Arch Preserver Shoe changed the ideas of 


Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 


sole, because it is flat, eliminates the pinching and 
“bunching”’ of the forepart of the foot. She knows 
that the blood-vessels, bones and nerves of the feet 
are not interfered with in any way in her Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. 

And finally, she has learned that because this shoe 
is fitted differentlys— from heel to ball — she never 
has to worry about getting a comfortable pair, o1 
about “breaking them in.” 

She wears the Arch Preserver Shoe to all of her 
social functions, and she is pridefully upholding the 
traditions of the B family regarding the appear 
ance of its women. In other words, she is living a 
normal, happy, healthy life, without a thought to 
her feet. 

Instead of being held back by the old-time foot 
problem she is being constantly urged 
by her vigorous feet to do more, to 
take part in things. She has proved, 
too, that it is so much more satis- 
factory in young womanhood, or, at 
least, before foot troubles begin, to 
adopt the right shoe, the shoe that 


that Mary’s mother, grandmeth « 
and aunts are all wearing the Arch 
Preserver Shoe now. 

Won't you write us for our special 
little booklet, ‘‘ Use Your Feet ?"’ It 
will tell you so many important 
things about your feet and the shoes 
you should wear. It costs you nothing, yet it may mean a 
great deal of happiness to you. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
337 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 
Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to 
keep them well while wearing 
the smartest styles. 








The Selby Shoe Co., 337 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 37, “Use 
Your Feet”’’, and name of Dealer. 


Name 


Street and No 


P. O. State 























1925 The Selby Shoe Co, 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
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Even a slight injury often means a day of misery or a dangerous infection 


Prevents hours 


of suffering - - 


The most remarkable remedy for burns 
and skin injuries known to medical science 


Prevents infection as well as destroys pain 


Used today by thousands of hospitals and 
more than 50,000 physicians 


Keep it in your medicine cabinet! 


Fg agennl instant relief — even 
in cases of intense suffering. 
No wonder those who have used 
Unguentine are astonished at its 
effectiveness! 

No wonder it is considered the 
greatest advance in medical sci- 
ence today in the treatment of 
burns and painful skin injuries! 

Unguentine is not simply a 
salve or ointment. It isa surgical 
dressing used not only for burns 
and scalds—but for wounds of 
every kind. 

Whenever such accidents oc- 
cur—apply Unguentine at once! 
Bandage lightly if necessary. Al- 
most immediately it begins to 
relieve the pain. 

Prevents infection 
Unguentine does more than pre- 
vent suffering. It prevents in- 
fection also. It is a powerful 
antiseptic— yet an antiseptic that 
can be applied to an open wound 
without the slightest harsh or ir- 
ritating effect. 

It helps the wound to heal more 
rapidly and frequently prevents the 
formation of an unsightly scar. 

There is nothing like Unguentine made 
today. No medicine cabinet should be 


without it. 50 cents at your druggist’s. 


Or the coupon below will bring you a 
trial tube free of all charge. 

Made by The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Norwich, New York. 
Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & Co., Litd., Toronto. 


r : 


From the ends of the world— 
come such letters as this 


“Not long ago we received a telegram from one 
of our India workers, saying his wife was dan- 
gerously ill and to come at once. We dreaded 
the forty-eight miles on such a hot day, but 
knew that no medical aid could be had at that 
station, so we went with our medicine kit. On 
our arrival we found her to be suffering from a 
very dad burn which had become infected and 
was paining her most terribly. An experience 
with a very bad burn treated in some of 
America’s best hospitals had taught me what 
to do. I applied a generous amount of Unguen- 
tine. The next day the temperature had gone 
down and the patient was well enough for us to 
go home. I left full instructions as to how to 
dress the wound, etc., and in a remarkably short 
time it was entirely healed. 

“T feel that I cannot be without Unguentine. 
It is something I, who am not professionally 
trained, can use.” 

Mrs. —~——— , Bibor, India. 


FREE! A generous tube 
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The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. M-5 
Norwich, New York 

Please send me trial tube of Unguentine 
and bogklet, ‘What to do,” by M. W. 
Stofer, M.D. 


Name 


Street 


City and State 
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« Green Vegetables + 
Are Unbottled Medicines! 


BY E. V. McCOLLUM AND NINA SIMMONDS 


Department of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University 





ECENTLY it has been estimated 
that the people of the United 
States spend more than fifty mil- 


lion dollars a year for cathartic drugs 
This is evidence enough to convince any- 
one that the problem of controlling con- 
stipation is one of the most urgent ones 
to be met today. 

Medical people are all agreed that the 
cathartic habit is the worst possible way 
of combating the effects of constipation. 
Cathartics act by irritating the intestinal 
wall, causing it to secrete additional 
liquid to wash away the offending sub- 
stance, and also causing the muscles of 
the wall to undergo violent contractions 
in order to throw 6ff.the irritating ma- 
terial. They all leave the tract fatigued 
or inflamed or both, and tend to under- 
mine its vitality 

Those who suffer severely from intestinal 
inactivity should have a thorough medi- 
cal examination to discover whether this 
is a sign of a general debility caused by 
disease. If any condition is found which 
the physician can treat, this should be 
attended to. There are certain principles, 
however, which it is always good for the 
healthiest of us to adopt for the protec- 
tion or improvement of our health 

Constipation is easily controlled by 
anyone whose intestines are in a fairly 
healthy condition, but unfortunately those 
of many sufferers are more or less de- 
bilitated as the result of abuse or of 
lowered vitality. When the diet is faulty 
in any respect, causing the health to be- 
come impaired, the intestine usually suf- 
fers even greater damage than the rest of 
the body. The muscles become thin and 
feeble and are not able to n.ove the con 
tents along in an orderly, normal manner 
In such intestines are parts which become 
loose and flabby, forming pockets from 
which undigested matter cannot be re- 
moved easily 

It is a mistake to assume that a diet 
which contains a large amount of “rough- 
age” (indigestible matter) will necessarily 
remedy constipation. In many cases it 
will do so but it cannot if the walls of 
the digestive tract have become debili- 
tated so that they are incapable of con 
tracting and of responding to normal 
stimuli. Bran has been greatly extolled as 
a laxative food, and is now eaten by large 
numbers of people. Its effects are due to 
its bulkiness and to the fact that it me 
chanically irritates the lining membrane 
of the intestine, exciting it to activity 
Persons who have an ulcer or any injury 
to the stomach or intestine should not 
take bran but should let a physician di- 
rect what is to be eaten. 

Probably the most important single 
cause of constipation in America is the 
wrong selection of food. When the diet 
is made up too largely from highly milled 
cereals, meats, potatoes and sugar, other 
foods are not likely to be eaten in suffi- 
cient amounts to correct the deficiencies of 
the principal articles of food. The result 
is a gradual starvation for certain nutri- 
ent principles, and a disturbance of the 
bodily processes. 





Eating foods which have little “rough- 
age” does not necessarily lead to inactiv 
ity of the colon or large intestine. Flesh 
eating animals and birds in the wild state 
do not suffer because of these qualities in 
their food. Failure of the colon to func 
tion is more often caused by bad living 
habits, especially as regards food, and is 
just one feature of a general loss of vigor. 
Any remedy to be effective must be di- 
rected toward improvement in the gen 
eral health rather than to a specific ac 
tion on the intestine alone. 

Besides this principal cause there are 
several other causes of irregular and in 
efficient intestinal action. These are bad 
habits such as procrastination in visiting 
the toilet, faulty posture and lack of 
physical exercise. The intestine is espe 
cially likely to be damaged when there is 
a combination of faulty posture and food 
which causes fermentation and much gas. 
The gas, unable either to escape or to be 
absorbed, distends a loop of the intestine 
so that it is injured by stretching. 


HE best advice which can be given 

about constipation is not to get that 
way 

If the intestinal tract is still in a rea- 
sonably healthy condition and there is no 
serious anatomical damage along its course, 
the sluggishness can be fairly well con- 
trolled by diet. Free water-drinking has 
long been recommended as an aid to in- 
ternal hygiene. For those who need but 
little aid, taking one or two glasses of 
water on rising proves decidedly bene- 
ficial. It is, however, by no means so 
effective as drinking a solution of common 
salt consisting of about two level tea- 
spoonfuls to a quart. 

Many physicians are now recommend 
ing the regular use of this “isotonic salt 
solution,” recognizing that it is by far the 
best means yet discovered for starting 
each day with a clean digestive tract. In 
this condition one’s feeling of well-being 
is greatly increased. 

For nearly all persons certain fruits 
such as figs, prunes, oranges, lemons and 
apples, and indeed nearly all other fruits 
except the banana, possess in some de 
gree a laxative effect. 

Outdoor life with an abundance of ex 
ercise will stimulate the intestinal func- 
tion, just as it will help to maintain the 
general health. But people who live 
habitually on a poor selection of food, 
have poor elimination notwithstanding 
outdoor employment and active exercise 

Many people make it a practice to take 
large doses of mineral oil daily. This 
serves as a lubricant, and is fairly effi- 
cient for promoting elimination. It prob- 
ably does very little if any harm but it 
tends to slow up digestion. All fatty 
foods do, and petroleum oil, like other 
fats, greases the food particles, making 
them waterproof so that the digestive 
juices cannot reach them. It is hardly to 
be recommended except in times when it 
is not possible to regulate one’s dietary 
habits or to use the isotonic salt solution 

The use of agar-agar, [Turn to page 60] 
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: ‘ 
Munsingqwear . is pow obtainable in Hosiery 
as well as in Union Suits 





The hosiery line comprises an exceptionally large assort- 

ment of numbers in the wanted colors and materials in 

styles for men, women, children, infants, and is already 
. recognized by the trade as one of the great hosiery lines 
of the country. 





"1 Munsingwear Quality Assures Comfort 


and Service 





Thousands of Munsingwear dealers have already 
put Munsingwear hosiery in stock and are selling 
the hosiery with the same confidence they have 
always had in selling Munsingwear union suits. 





THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION, MINNEAPOLIS 
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us ‘LET MUNSINGWEAR COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 











Keep all your teeth 
clean and you will 
keep all your teeth~ 


YCIENCE has created a brush that 

cleans all the teeth. It 1s not just 

anv brush made small enough to get 
into the mouth. 

It has a curved surface that fits the 
shape of your jaw. It has saw-tooth 
bristle-tufts that reach in between 
teeth. It has a large end tuft that 
helps clean the backs of front teeth 
and the backs of hard-to-get-at mo- 
lars. This brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you know what makes your 
teeth decay? It is germs. Germs are 
always in your mouth. They collect 
upon your teeth. The V create lac tic 
ac id. | his de stroys the ename l. | he 
important thing is to keep germs off 
your teeth—to remove the clinging 
mucin, ‘which holds the germs fast 
against them. It requires a brush 
with a large end tuft that can reach 
the backs of back teeth. here 1s 
such a brush—the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


S°! D by all dealers in the United States, 
\J Canada and all over the world in three 


Made in America 
by Americans 


This tooth brush reaches every 
tooth every time you brush 
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When There’s Company for Dinner 


Delicate Dishes That Brides—and Older Wives Too!—Can Prepare With Ease 
COBO 





N out-of -the-ordi- 

nary first course; a 
tray of Appetizers like 
these at the left. The reci- 
pes are in Time-Saving 
Cookery, page 3. 





























( YREAM Scones! 

‘ like those on the plate 

at the right—made by the 

recipe on page 13 of What 
to Serve at Parties? 


UESTS may come 
and guests may go— 
but they'll always come 
again if you give them 
Manhattan Shrimps, ac- 
cording ‘to the recipe on 
page 10 of What to Serve 
at Parties. 














x 


HERE’S the neighbor 
who drops in “‘for a few 
minutes” and stays for lunch. 
Unless you want her to come 
back, beware of this Cheese 
Souffle! It is one of ten on 
page 6 of Master Re ipes. 
® 














“(XIVE us something 
cool!” say the parched 
notoring relations who stop 
for a brief call. For them we 
recommend a Raspberry Ice 
or one of the nine other Ices 
on page 8 of Master Recipes. 
» 














cA SURE cure for that 
sinking feeling when 
He announces he is bringing 
home an unexpected guest is 
this Lightning Cake with 
Quick Frosting, as speedy as 
it sounds. Page 11 of Time- 
Saving Cookery. 
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( HESE three McCall Service Booklets—‘‘Time-Saving Cooke~y,” ( 
{ “What to Serve at Parties” and “Master Recipes’ —can be obtained, ( 
} without charge this month, from The Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, | 
j New York City. Send a two-cent stamp, for each, to pay the postage. ) 
* 
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YOUR DENTIST MAY BE 
ABLE TO ADD MANY 
PRECIOUS YEARS TO 





AS PIONEERS IN THE FIELD 
OF ORAL HYGIENE, WE BE- 
LIEVE THAT THE MAKERS OF 
LISTERINE ARE LOGICALLY 
QUALIFIED TO INTRODUCE 
THIS NEW AND DRASTIC 
NOTE INTO DENTIFRICE AD- 
VERTISING. AND WE BE- 
LIEVE THAT A VERY DEFI- 
NITE PUBLIC BENEFIT WILL 
RESULT FROM THIS EN- 
DEAVOR TO MAKE THE NA- 
TION PROPERLY CONSCIOUS 
OF THE DISEASE DANGERS 
THAT MAY RESULT FROM 
TOOTH ABSCESSES.—LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL COMPANY. 















HIM! 


| YOUR LIFE—BETTER SEE 


You wouldn't have believed it of this girl 


To all appearances she was the picture of health, yet 
a dental X-ray revealed hidden wells of poison that, 
neglected, might have cut short her life by many years 


She was a beautiful girl. She had a 
host of friends and many suitors. To 
all appearances she was the picture of 
health. Rarelydidevena slight illness 
interrupt her program of pleasure! 


Suddenly one summer she started 
complaining of a rheumatic ailment. 
The trouble became more intense, and 
she finally sought the aid of a physi- 
cian. His remedies did not help her. 

So she changed doctors. And the 
first thing the new physician did was 
to send her to a dentist for an X-ray 
of her teeth and a report as to their 
condition. Qutwardly they appeared 
allright. But the X-ray picturereveal- 
ed several bad abscesses. These hidden 
wells of poison had been seeping their 
deadly bacteria into her system and 
had unquestionably caused the rheu- 
matism. 


Once attended to by her dentist, the 
rheumatic trouble disappeared. Neg- 
lected, they might have brought on 
many other ailments and, in fact, 
might have cut short her life by 
many years. 


Do you realize this? 

Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses: 
that usually they do not know it them- 





selves and that such abscesses may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements ; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings ; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There is a dentifrice that will 
do very much to keep your teeth and 
gums in a healthy condition. Conse- 
quently, more and more dentists are 
today recommending Listerine Tooth 
Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 


the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet not hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scessesanda sample of our dentifrice, 
you may have bothof these byaddress- 
inga postaltothe Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis. 


HIDDEN WELLS OF POISON IN YOUR MOUTH: 


© 1925, Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
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you buy 125 dozen 
eggs every year 


Tue egg 
least $6 
—above suspicion. Can your refrigerator be 


trusted with them always? 


bill for a family of four runs up to at 


. 
>a year. Eggs simply must be kept fresh 


Get a Gibson and be sure. The crisp, cold 
current of air inside is a food freshener. The 
scientific, twelve-wall insulation positively keeps 
warm air out. The doors lock automatically. The 
ptented, non-clogging, cast aluminum trap stops 
heat from coming up through the drain. An air- 
tight refrigerator everywhere! And it is eco- 
nomical in use of ice. 

The Gibson is easy to clean—always. The 
seamless, one-piece porcelain interior is snow-white. 
The corners are rounded. No place for dirt to 
hide. The metal shelves are rust-proof, Sanitary 
throughout. 

Put your faith and food in the Gibson. It’s 
always full of food-freshening air. See the Gibson 
dealer in your city. There is a price to fit every 
purse. 

Gipson Rerricerator Co., Greenville, Mich. 
Distributors in all principal cities 


“i : 
keep them fresher ina 
Gibson refrigerator 
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The Keeper of the Bees 


[Continued from page 30] 


This was spread on the bed and opened 
up, and before the amazed eyes of Jamie 
and the Bee Master there billowed over 
the bed yards and yards of gaudy silk and 
satin flowered, plaided, and striped rib 
bons. The Scout Master ran appreciative 
fingers through the gaudy mass and shook 
it out. 

“You wouldn’t guess in a frog’s croak 
how I got these. A few years ago before 
all the girls took to painting their mouths 
and their faces like the Indians, and all 
of them got the shingles; they was ad- 
dicted to ribbons, ribbons just raged. You 
couldn’t get ’em bright enough. Nannette 
used to look like the ribbon counter at 
Wanamaker’s or Marshall Field’s or Rob- 
inson’s. And then, just like that,” the Scout 
Master snapped a thumb and second fin- 
ger with a spang to show how instanta 
neous “that” was, “just like that, ribbons 
were out When she shingled, I asked 
her if I could have ’em. She’s got a 
business head on her all right! She soaked 
me two bits, but I paid it because I knew 
what they were worth.” 

The Scout Master shook out the 
ribbons 

“Now, one thing you can do is to 
take ‘em one at a time and just. slip 
‘em through your fingers and look how 
silky they are and how lovely the flowers 
are and what beautiful colours there are 
in the stripes and how they run into 
each other. See the violet and the orange 
and the purvle? See how the colours 
mix and blend? That’s about as good 
a rainbow as God ever set in the sky to 
make a sign to His people that He would 
keep His convenants with man.” 

With fingers busy with the ribbons, the 
Scout Master glanced over toward Jamie. 

“Do you know the Bible pretty good?” 

“My father was a minister,” said Jamie 
“T know the Bible.from cover to cover.” 

“Then you know ffrat about rainbows?” 

“Yes,” said Jamie, “I know.” 

“Do you know anything prettier?” 
isked the Scout Master 

“No,” said Jamie, “in any literatuse of 
any language I ever learned to read, | 
know nothing more beautiful than the 
promise symbolized by the rainbow.” 

The Scout Master stood still. Lean 
brown hands dropped among the ribbons. 
\ pair of deep, expressive, tender eyes 
lifted to the eyes of the Bee Master. 

“Do you reckon,” said the Scout Master, 
“that that covenant between God and 
man is a little like our covenant about 
the bees and about our sekerts ?” 

The fine old eyes of the Bee Master 
were tender and solemn and his voice 
was loving as he said to the little person: 
“Well, you know a covenant is an under- 
standing; it’s an agreement, usually be- 
tween only two people, an agreement 
about something important and some- 
thing worth while.” 

“Well, then,” said the little Scout, 
“that’s what ours was, and I’m keeping 
it, and I am going to go on keeping it.” 

The Scout Master, with a lingering 
stroke, pushed back the gaudy ribbons, 
eyed them an instant covetously, and 
then bent above the Bee Master and 
dropped a feathery kiss on his forehead, 
ran a hand over his hair, and said: “You 
be a good boy and take your medicine 
ind sleep when you're told and come 
home quick, just as quick as you can!” 

With that the Scout Master whirled 
and marched brusquely from the room. 

Jamie waited for a few words and 
then followed. They walked on together, 
side by side, in silence for a while 

Then suddenly the Scout Master took 
Jamie’s hand and looked up at him. 

“Say, what’s the matter with Mrs 
Cameron? What makes her cry so much 
and what's the use of her looking like a 
funeral without anybody dead, and why 
don’t Lolly come home?” 

“Now, look here,” said Jamie, “you're 
asking me questions I can’t answer. In 
the first place, I didn’t know that Mar- 
garet Cameron was crying. I didn’t sup- 
pose anything could happen that would 
wring tears from a woman so self con- 
tained as she is. And in the next place, 
what could I know about Lolly ?” 

“Well,” said the Scout Master, “she is 


crying a lot these days ‘cause she’s right 
at the end of the car line where I get 
off to go bathing. She’s right where I 
see her every time I come past, and nearly 
every time I see her lately she’s wiping 
her eyes. It might be about the Bee 
Master, but there ain’t any use for her 
to spill the brine when he might get well, 
and he might come home. Ii she knew 
he wouldn't ever, I could understand it. 
I reckon it’s about Lolly because she 
don’t seem to come home.” 

The Scout Master paused in intent 
thought a minute and then continued: “I 
reckon that’s a pretty silly thing to say 
Lolly’s teaching school and, of course, 
when she’s teaching school she can’t come 
home, at least not until it’s time for 
vacation. If it was vacation and she 
could come and she didn’t come, why, 
that’d be a horse of a different cc!our.’ 

Merely to carry on the conversation, 
Jamie inquired: “Is Lolly a pretty girl?” 

The Scout Master scuffled along the 
sidewalk. “Oh, joy! Maybe you'd call 
her pretty. Ii you like taffy molasses hair 
and big blue eyes and pink cheeks and a 
baby smile and about as much notion of 
whether you’re going to do it, or whether 
you ain’t as a wave coming in, why, 
Lolly’s a pretty girl. But if you ask me, 
I'd tell you that if you want to see a 
pretty girl, if you want to see a right 
royal, high steppin,’ cat’s whiskers kind of 
a girl, just turn your optics loose on 
Molly !” 

“This sounds interesting,” said Jamie. 
“Can you give me any instructions as to 
where I'd have to be in order to ‘turn 
my optics loose on Molly’?” 

“No,” said the Scout Master, “not dur 
ing the school season, I couldn’t. Vaca- 
tions it’s easy, unless the coming vacation 
is going to be different from all the 
vacations that have gone before. All that 
have gone before, Molly comes home, at 
least part of the time, and then we have 
picnics, and she tramps with us, and scouts 
with us, and we sure do have a real 
time when Molly’s on the job.” 

“Her home is near here?” inquired 
Jamie, beginning to take interest. 

“Well, how goofy!” exclaimed the Scout 
Master. “Have you lived over a month 
beside Mrs. Cameron and she hasn’t told 
you a word about Molly and Lolly and 
about Don?” 

“It just happens,” said Jamie, “that 
when we've talked together we've talked 
about bees and flowers and food. She 
hasn't told me about her children.” 

“Well, they aren’t her children,” said 
the Scout Master. “At least, Molly and 
Donald aren’t. Molly and Donald are 
twins and their father and Mr. Cameron 
were brothers and when both of them 
went down in the boat the night of the 
big storm, why, Mrs. Cameron brought 
the kids home to her house and she 
helped both of ’em to get their schooling, 
so Molly could teach and so Don 
could work. He’s electricity. He knows a 
world about radio and he puts in wires 
in different places. I think you call it 
‘installations.’ ” 

“It sounds right,” said Jamie, “and 
who’s Lolly?” 

“Well Lolly belongs to Margaret Cam 
eron before she was married. Sometime 
somewhere she must have been married 
to some other man, and Lolly is her 
daughter. She’s good enough, I suppose, 
but- 

“But you don’t like her very much, do 
you?” said Jamie. 

The Scout Master’s head shook a de- 
cisive no. 

“But Molly?” 

“But Molly—Molly,” said the Scout 
Master after a pause. “First peep I ever 
got at her I kept right on coming.” 

“Tell me about Molly. She sounds in 
teresting,” said Jamie. 

By this time they had reached the 
cottage gate. J pened it and the 


Scout Master le way t the seat 
under the jacqui 

“Well, telling Molly is a pretty 
long story. M« had hard luck. She 
didn’t have any mother to begin with and 


then she lost her father. Then there was 
t 


a good while that she [Turn to page 48] 
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Contains no alum— 
Leaves no bitter taste. 
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slopes of Southern Europe grow 

the grapes from which Royal gets 
its chief ingredient— pure grape cream 
of tartar. 


ie the famous vineyards on sunny 


With this, pure soda is blended in a 
constant proportion which makes the 
action of Royal absolutely dependable. 


For more than half a century experi- 
enced cooks have used Royal because 
they know that its unvarying quality 
and wholesomeness insure the success 
of their baking. 


Inexperienced cooks, too, have 
better luck with Royal. 


Certainly it is false economy to use 
anything but the best when 2c worth 
of Royal is all it takes to make a large, 
fluffy layer cake — the kind that lifts the 
fatigue of baking into a happy glow of 
pride and satisfaction. 


Complete Recipe Book—Free 


Practical, tested recipes—over 350 of 
them —for all the favorite kinds of 
breads and cakes and cookies, with 
many suggestions for tempting new 
dishes. Mail the coupon today for your 
copy of this famous Royal Cook Book 
— it’s free. 
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Inhesitatingly, definite 
these experts say— 





ream ot lartar 


baking powder is best 
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of a representative group of Domestic 


Science experts in all parts of the country, when 
asked ‘‘ Which type of baking powder do you use and 
prefer?” answered unhesitatingly ‘‘Cream of Tartar.” 
An overwhelming testimonial from 3,679 experts for 
the principal ingredient of Royal Baking Powder. 


of the Home Economics teachers in high 
schools, who answered this same question, said: 
*‘Cream of Tartar baking powder gives the best re- 
sults’”’—‘‘There is no harmful residue” —‘“‘It leaves 
no bitter taste’ — ‘“‘It insures success.” 


of representative New England doctors 
who answered the question ‘“‘What kind of baking 
powder do you consider best from a health point of 
view ?”’ said ‘Cream of Tartar.” 


of a group of dietitians in recognized hospitals 
all over the country when asked this same question 
said also “Cream of Tartar baking powder is best 
from a healthful point of view.” 


of teachers of Domestic Science in the uni- 
versities and technical schools of the country who 
answered the question ‘‘What kind of baking powder 
do you prefer?”’ said definitely ‘‘Cream of Tartar.” 





LADY GOLDENGLOW —a delight- 
fully gorgeous combination of orange and 
chocolate which can be made by a quick 
and simple method, using one batter mix- 
ture and one icing. Send for the recipe. 
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eyports ( lothes of silks 
and fine Woolens 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into 
thick lather in half a washbow! of hot 
water. Cool to lukewarm. Press suds 
repeatedly through soiled spots. Rinse 
in three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water 
out—do not wring. Roll in towel— 
when nearly dry press with warm—never 
hot iron. 


To wash blankets, 2 tablespoonfuls of 


Lux to every gallon of water for rich, 
live suds, necessary. Dissolve Lux thor 
oughly, whisk thick lather, cool to luke- 
warm. Press suds through soiled spots— 
never rub. Rinse in three or more luke- 
warm waters. If possible let blankets 
drip dry—it makes them fluffier. Never 
twist them. To avoid stretching, hang 
jlanket double, lengthwise, pinning at 
regular intervals. 


Important Uses for Lux 


In addition to the well-known uses—wash- 
ing silks, woolens, fine cottons and linens— 
use Lux for dishes, the family laundry, 
shampoo, babies’ milk bottles, paint, porce- 


lain, woodwork, rugs and linoleurn 


SOR years and years your darling blouses, your 

exquisite hosiery in its myriad shades, your 
filmy lingeries—have been like new again after 
each washing! 

Silk sweaters, fresh and unstretched, at the end 
of the season—costly little sports suits with their 
flannel soft and unshrunken—Lux took care of 
them all! 

Today that same good Lux works its magic 
with a// your laundry. For nowadays every single 
thing of yours that’s washable is so nice it simply 
cannot be trusted to ordinary soap! 

Today your gay little house dresses, your sweet 
muslin underclothes, the children’s darling little 
ginghams, bright as Easter eggs, your nice sheets 
and fine,monogrammed towels— 
all must go into plentiful, softly 
cleansing Luxsuds! These spark- 
ling suds keep the ci lored pieces 
so fresh and unfaded, the sheets 
and towels so snowy white! 
Everything is like new again. 

And with even everyday 
things so expensive nowadays, 








~—all your clothes deserve the care 
you give to fine fabrics — 


they just have to be taken care of. And how faith- 
fully they wear when you use Lux! Each fibre is 
so tenderly cleansed by Lux—cottons and linens 
respond to this just as much as woolens and silks. 


So little Lux will do your biggest wash 
—do you realize? 


A whole tub brimming with swirling, cleansing suds— 
plentiful, thorough Lux suds that foam softly through 
each fibre of the garment you dip lightly in and out— 
all from that little bit of Lux you use! 

You know what amazing suds even a speck of Lux 
has always given you! That’s why Lux is so economical 
for your laundry—you really need so little. When you 
look at that great pile of snowy clothes—it seems like 

magic that it took so little Lux 

And your hands—everyone who uses 
, Lux knows how blessed its velvet suds 
are after stinging kitchen soap! Whether 
you’re washing just a bit of finery or the 
whole laundry Lux leaves your hands 
sweet and soft. 
Lux won’t harm anything pure water 
alone won’t harm. Lever Bros. Co., 
mbridge, Mass. 


Now the Big 


‘New Package too J = 
cA little Lux L0es $0 far its a real economy lo use it 
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a 
HE proof of the 
pudding is in the 
eating, and__—itthe 
proof of a system is in 
results. That sort of proof we now give 


The McCall Demonstration House is 
finished and the result is a better house 
at less cost than usual 

Any fair-minded person who sees it 
will admit that it bears unmistakable 
evidence of belonging to a better type of 
dwelling than ordinary houses of its class, 
whether in wood or masonry, and this is 
true both as to appearances and quality 
of construction. It is a substantial stone 
structure with slate roof and gives the 
impression that it is meant to last. One 
sees at a glance that workmanship and ma- 
terials are good That is the first 
thought and closer inspection confirms 
its truth 

In every detail there is the most trans 
parent honesty. The ordinary shams and 
concealments are absent 
Every constructive detail 
is made of the best pro 
curable quality of mate 
rial, of careful workman 
ship, and appears to be 
just what it is. The 
traveler will recognize 
that the house and all its 
parts belong to a type of 
construction which is 
European rather than 
American. The flimsiness 
which unfortunately is 
the general characteristic 
of our habitations, is 
missing, instead of which 
there is the old-world 
air of solidity and per 
manence in striking con- 
trast to neighboring 
houses 

It seems 


J 


Oe re er ee em ee ees 


incredible 


1926 


The big 


things. They lead to succes: 
Autobiography and learn how to be intelligent. 
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At the left, the finished house; below, a 
photograph taken in ‘fanuary, just be- 





he house was completed. 


The Cost of the McCall Demonstration House 


BY ERNEST FLAGG ~ 


Author of “ Small Houses” 





that such a structure can be built for 
less than the ordinary frame house. As 
most of the saving is due to the more 
straightforward and honest methods em 
ployed, the building affords monumental 
proof that honesty is the best policy in 
building as in other things 

We now present a tabulation of cost 
Such a compilation always needs explana 
tion in order to be intelligible. To un 
derstand it one must know the basis on 
which it is made 

The McCall Demonstration House has 
been built like a piece of laboratory work 


a ne re Oe 0 re ee 


bears this striking notice: 


THIS HOUSE COST LESS THAN THE OR- 
DINARY FRAME HOUSE OF 


REASONS 


Correct principles both in design a nd construction. 
Honesty and Simplicity are best in building as in other 
. Read Benjamin Franklin’ s 


sign, Shown at the left of the protograph above, 


EQUAL SIZE. 
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The most minute and 
accurate record was kept 
of every hour’s labor 
and every piece of ma 
terial entering into its makeup. No pains 
were spared and the writer has no hesi 
tation in saying that he believes the rec 
ord to be substantially correct. Even with 
the best intentions, such an account could 
not be kept except in an establishment 
properly organized for that purpose. The 
Dongan Stone and Lumber Company, 
which built the house, is a concern of 
that sort. Its accounting department is 
a model of its kiad. The figures are as 
nearly correct as careful, conscientious, 
well-trained men, working under efficient 
superintendence, could make them. 

The house was built as a single unit 
and the work spread out over several 
months so that readers of McCall’s might 
see it in progress, during a great part of 
the time the descriptive articles were ap 
pearing in the magazine. 
This has added consider 
ably to the cost. Such is 
the simplicity of the 
methods used in its con- 
struction, that the house 
might have been built in 
two months or even less 
Mr. Dickens, the efficient 
superintendent of the 
Dongan Stone and Lum 
ber Company, gives it as 
his belief, that if houses 
of this sort were built in 
quantity and at the 
greatest practicable speed 
their cost could be re 
duced by five or more 
cents per cubic foot 

In keeping the accounts 
all materials were billed 
to the house at the usual 
retail [Turn to page 46| 
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Have 
All The Fun 


This Summer 


—and No Rain! 


“Where to this summer, Margaret?”’ 
she asked. 

**Southern California,’’ I answered. 

“For the summer?’’—she wasn’t cer- 
tain she had heard. 

“Yes, this summer,”’ said I. 

**What’s the matter, isn’t it hot enough 
for you at home, in town?’’ she replied 
whimsically. 

““My turn to chuckle thens for, of 
course, I ‘‘had’’ her there. 

“*Dal you ever see the U. S. Weather 
Bureau records of the average mean tem- 
perature in a central city in that section 
the record for the past forty-seven 
years?’’ I asked. She hadn’t, so I showed 
her—June, 66 degrees; July, 70; August, 
71; September, 69. 

**Yes, and nine nights out of ten all 
summer under blankets, too. Weather? — 
you never saw its equal. No rain to spoil 
your sport, no matter when you plan it. 

““Golf!—as fine golf courses as you ever 
played. Tennis?—the home of tennis. 
Motoring?—5,000 miles of boulevards, 
paved like city streets, and through mar- 
velous scenery, over majestic mountain 
tops, into rich valleys, along wide palm- 
lined drives, past old Missions, through 
borders of flowers down to the sea. Mov- 
ing picture troupes in queer costumes on 





the way to ‘location.’ 

**T talked to Ann an hour. That was 
six years ago. She’s taken her entire brood 
to Southern California every summer 
since, as have thousands of other eastern- 
ers who have learned what she did when 
she finally investigated and then went out 
for one trial summer in that great sum- 
merland.,”” 

Special low round-trip railroad 
rates from May 15 to October 31. 

Ask any railzoad ticket agent if you want 
more information. Or mail coupon below. 


All-Year Club 
of Southern 
California 
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All-Year Club of Southern California, e 
Dept. 705 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California, 

1 am planning to visit Southern California 
this summer. Please send me your free book- 
let “Southern California Al! the Year."’ Also 
booklets telling especially of the attractions and 
opportunities in the counties which I have 
checked. 

Los Angeles 
Orange Santa Barbara 
(_) Riverside Ventura 


San Bernardin 


Name 


Street ..- ++ eee eenes 


City State. ! 
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Wrigley is as beneficial 
as itis pleasant and lasting 


Vase 





Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth appetite and digestion. 





It cleanses the tecth removing 
food particles that cause decay. 





Good guin is good for you - 
doctors and dentists affirm this. 





Let the children have Wrigleys 
for lasting pleasure and benefit. 





Eat wisely. chew your food well and 
use Wrigley - after every meal, 





You will note a marked improve- 
iment in your health and spirits. 





Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter with 
Wrigleys. F3z 
Gfter every meal”~ ipo flavor lasts / 
ol a a 
JUICY FRUIT 


CHEWING GUM ° 


THE FLAVOR LASTS * 
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The Cost of the McCall Demonstration House 


rate, the price being such as 

the Dongan Stone and Lumber 

Company would charge customers. For 
instance, stone from the quarry operated 
by the Company was charged for at an 
average price of $4.50 per yard; cement 
75 cents a bag and so on. Also all lumber 
and standard parts—windows, doors, 
frames, bases, and the like—were billed at 
customers’ rates which, of course, include 
a reasonable profit for the Company. 

In figuring the cube it was assumed 
that the construction extends only one 
foot below the finished floor of the 
ground story, although of course the foun- 
dations are carried below the frost line. 
The porch was taken at % of its actual 
size and the main body of the house at 
just what it is, including walls, roof and 
dormers. No work on the grounds is in- 
cluded in the account. The charge for 
plans is at the regular rate which, in- 
cidentally, is twenty times more than the 
enterprise of McCall’s enables its readers 
to obtain them for. 

The door-locks and some of the other 
hardware, imported from France, are of 
far better workmanship than _ usually 
found even in much more pretentious 
houses 

The kitchen floor is of red tile, the 
toreroom floor of cement, and other 
floors of wood; that of the living-room 
being of the very best quality all-heart, 
comb-grain, Georgia pine 

The plumbing fixtures are of a good, 
though not an expensive type, and the 
piping is so arranged that it may be ex- 
posed without appearing in any impor- 
tant room. The pipes are painted in white 
enamel. 

All door frames and partition bases are 
out of the solid. Partitions are of solid 
plaster on a jute net without studs or 
laths 

The house is built on a damp-proofed 
concrete platform. There being no cellar, 
there is no need for gutters nor leaders. 
The porch floor is of brick on a bed of 
cinders with a cement coping wall on 
which the columns stand 

Bases on outside walls are of 4%” Port- 


[Continued from page 45| 


land cement which line up with the solid 
wooden bases of the partitions and both 
are painted a dark color. 

No paint is used in the interior except 
for plumbing pipes and surbases. All other 
woodwork is waxed and no stain used 
here or in other genuine houses of this 
type. Painted work outside is reduced to 
such an extent that its cost was only $54. 
The saving in yearly upkeep, to say 
nothing of first cost, over the ordinary 
house, on these two last items would 
amount to more than $50 per annum 
during the whole life of the building, a 
sum which, capitalized represents at least 
$1,000 

In the tabulation the cost of door frames 
and surbases are included with the par- 
titions; nails, screws and other hardware 
under the various items which required 
their use. 

The overhead expense was taken at 
10 per cent. and a proportionate share 
distributed to the various items. 

The labor rates were $8 per day for 
carpenters and masons, and $4.60 for 
laborers. 

The electric work was done by con- 
tract. It includes two outlets in each room 
except the living-room which has three. 

The plumbing was also let by contract. 
It consists of the drainage system, one 
complete set of bathroom fixtures, kitchen 
sink, and wash-tubs. The heating was 
also included in this contract. It pro- 
vided a range with hot water attachment, 
a circulating system of piping and ra- 
diators in the various rooms all properly 
installed. 

The ceiling beams of the ground floor 
are of solid, all-heart, best quality, long 
leaf Georgia pine, waxed on the natural 
wood, no stain, filler, shellac or varnish 
being used. Wood which is simply waxed 
becomes richer every year. 

The ceilings of the upper floor are of 
plaster on bishopric board. The roof in- 
sulation is very complete; first there is 
the plaster, then the felt to which the 


laths are cemented, next the 

roof-boards; then two layers of 
tarred paper, after which come the rub- 
beroid strips and finally the single layer 
of slate, all which render the house very 
easy to heat. 

The floors are exceptionally well dead- 
ened. Their construction consists of the 
exposed beams, beautifully finished and 
waxed, then the ceiling boards also dressed 
and waxed. On these are several layers 
of corrugated paper; then the nailing 
strips, not fastened in any way; finally 
the floor boards tongued and grooved 
and nailed to the strips, care being taken 
that the nails do not go through the strips 
and so convey sound. 

The tabulation of cost is presented in 
such form that each item may be com- 
pared with ordinary costs both as to labor 
and material. It contains a bill of quan- 
tities and the cost per unit; the cost per 
cubic foot for each item spread over the 
whole house; the cost of material and 
labor in each branch of the work given 
separately; the total cost, and the cost 
per cubic foot, the latter being approxi- 
mately 41.4 cents. The writer has no hes 
itation in saying that he believes the 
house could be duplicated under favorable 
conditions for 35 cents per cubic foot 
Also that a house of equal quality by 
ordinary methods would cost from 65 to 
70 cents or nearly twice as much. 

The building has no applied ornament 
Its beauty is its proportions. Like the 
human body the whole thing is an orna 
ment. By the use of the simple rules used 
by the Greeks for obtaining harmony of 
proportions, this beauty is had for less 
than commonly paid for ugliness. The 
record is one in which the writer takes 
pride and satisfaction for he believes 
that when the truth is realized these meth 
ods of design and construction will have a 
profound influence on American archi 
tecture, lifting it from the degradation in 
which it now lies to the position of a 
veritable fine art as it was with the 
Greeks. 

It may seem a far cry from the small 
house to the [Turn to page 60) 


COST OF McCALL DEMONSTRATION HOUSE Total 


Unit Cost of Unit Cost Labor and 
Quantity Labor Material Total Cubic Foot Labor Material Material 
1. Miscellaneous Items of Labor 0042296 $52.87 $52.87 
2. Grading Inside House 8 cu. yds 1.75 1.75 .0011200 14.00 14.00 
3. Excavating Trench 27 cu. yds 1.60 1.60 0034560 43.20 43.20 
$+. Concrete Rough 27 cu. yds 1.90 5.972 7.872 .0170032 51.30 161.24 212.54 
5. Concrete Floor Rough 570 sq. ft O51 108 159 .0072504 29.07 61.56 90.63 
6. Tile and Concrete Floor 220 sq. it 072 30 372 .0065472 15.84 66.00 81.84 
7. W aterproofing 654 sq. ft 006 007 613 0006800 3.92 4.58 8.50 
8. Setting Forms 1314 sq. ft. 127 127 .0133504 166.88 166.88 
9. Exterior Walls 1564 cu. ft 122 103 225 .0281520 190.81 161.09 351.90 
1 Pointing Walls 1200 sq. it 101 006 107 .0102720 121.20 7.20 128.40 
11. Cement Base Outside 76 sq. ft 20 O85 285 .0017328 15.20 6.46 21.66 
12. Window Frames 12 35 $.00 8.35 0080160 4.20 96.00 100.20 
13. Wall Plates 96 lin. ft 184 041 225 .0017280 17.66 3.94 21.60 
14. Rafters, Roof 420 lin. ft 074 066 14 0047040 31.08 27.72 58.80 
15. Jack Rafters, Roof 34 26 50 76 0020674 8.84 17.00 25.84 
16. Facia Boards, Roof 60 lin. ft 12 113 233 .0011184 7.20 6.78 13.98 
17. Roof Boards 1100 lin. ft 032 037 069 .0060720 35.20 40.70 75.90 
18. Ridge Dormers 2 pair 7.10 38.00 45.10 .0072160 14.20 76.00 90.20 
19. Ceiling Wood 550 sq. ft 032 063 .095 .0041800 17.60 34.65 $2.25 
20. Floor Beams, fabrication 770 lin. ft 18 106 .286 0176176 138.60 81.62 220.22 
21. Floor Beams, setting 770 lin. ft 067 067 .0041272 51.59 51.59 
22. Sleepers for Floors 524 lin. ft 01 04 05 0020960 5.24 20.96 26.20 
23. Wood Floors 570 sq. it 083 115 198 .0090288 47.31 65.55 112.86 
24. Sash 24 3.40 8.10 13.35 0256320 126.00 194.40 320.40 
25. Exterior Door Frame 1 2.52 16.00 18.52 0014816 2.52 16.00 18.52 
26. Exterior Door 1 1.10 32.00 33.10 0026480 1.10 32.00 33.10 
27. Doors Interior 10 2.20 6.00 8.20 0065600 22.00 60.00 82.00 
28. Stairs 105.00 32.00 137.00 0109600 105.00 32.00 137.00 
29. Porch 77 sq. ft 408 411 819 0050456 31.42 31.65 63.07 
30. Fireplace 1 4.58 52.00 56.58 0045264 4.58 52.00 56.58 
31. Chimney Tops 2 3.025 8.01 11.035 .0017656 6.05 16.02 22.07 
2. Slate Roof 11 squares 4.20 6.18 10.38 0091344 46.20 67.98 114.18 
33. Painting Outside .0043256 42.87 11.20 54.07 
34. Waxing Wood Interior 0043456 48.00 6.32 54.32 
35. Hardware .0056016 28.02 42.00 70.02 
36. Bishopric Boarding 1000 sq. ft 031 05 .081 .0064800 31.00 50.00 81.00 
7. Plastering on Bishopric Board 110 sq. yds 67 45 1.12 .0098560 73.70 49.50 132.20 
38. Plastering on Concrete Walls 133 sq. yds. 642 572 1.214 .0129169 85.39 76.07 161.46 
39. Partitions, complete (including 
door frames and surbases) 190 sq. yds 1414 1.305 2.719 0413288 268.66 247.95 516.61 
40. Plumbing and Heating Contracted 0700000 Contract 875.00 
41. Electrical Contracted .0060000 Contract 75.00 
42. Plans and Royalty .0240000 300.00 
Total Cost $5,179.66 


12,500 Cubic Feet at approximately 41.4 cents per cubic foot 
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Every Woman Needs Dress Shields 


Especially if she needs them only a little 
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HAT sounds paradoxical but it’s Kleinert’s Dress Shield Guimpe is a 
: I true. Che woman troubled with = << : — slip-over garment of soft white net 
d excessive perspiration is sure to wear equipped with shields sewed in just the 
d dress shields—she wouldn't think of right position. You can wear it with 
g risking her dresses, even once. almost any dress and launder it along 
/ But the woman who is bothered only with your fine lingerie. The Brassierette, 
n a little or only occasionally is always with net bands front and back; the 





thinking “Well, I won't stop right now Josette, a brassiere fitted with shields; 


n to put those shields in—lL'll wear it this and the pretty Evening Garment Shield 
once without them.” to wear with decollete—all these make 


She is the woman who looks ruefully it easy for women to protect their gowns 


‘ at her gown next day noting the dis on all occasions. 
e : ae ; 4 
i colored underarm, and the faint but dis 
" é; Another Important Accessory 
tressingly persistent odor which every Xa i ; 
t ines to Good Grooming 
woman of daintiness naturally resents 
And if she but knew it, even haste There was.a time when only a few 
c - . . : 
e is no longer an excuse, for Kleinert’s ; ultra-fastidious women knew about 
make the most convenient of garment Kleinert’s Blue-line Sanitary Aprons 
y . . 
shields which can be slipped on at a mo- now practically every woman looks 
ment’s notice and worn with any dress upon these ample, well-cut sanitary 
° The wise woman is she who counts aprons as indispensable articles 
1 no dress ready to wear until in her wardrobe. 
f the proper Kleinert’s Dress Not only does she wear them 
, Shields are sewed in place. She for emergencies but every day 
; is sure of guaranteed protec- because she finds that in addi 
tion—of dresses fresh and tion to assuring her adequate 
dainty after many wearings. fy protection under all circum 
- ’ stances, they prevent, to a large 
Suiting the Shield to oS ae ; 
extent, the wrinkling of her 
the Dress a a , 
skirts. The woman who trav- 
Manv women labor under the 7/5 double-covered Ample in cut, reliable ; ‘ : . 
lel i i Ns Kleinert’s Gem Siield and durable are these els, who motors, will want to 
| delusion that they can wear comes in three other When you make a dress yourself, you can be Blue -line Sanitary Wear one all the time. 
shields only in heavy cloth shapes—choose the one sure it is protected by the pest shields— Aprons made by : , ¢ ——- som 
™ it] ‘ your dress requires. Kleinert’s—‘guaranteed to protect.” Kleinert’s. Some of these aprons are 
dresses with long — sleeves. made of rubberized fabrics, 
Nothing could be farther from 7 P others of pure gum_ rubber, 


the truth! Practically every dress—even the sleeveless made strong and reliable by the famous Kleinert process. 


decollete—can be equipped with dress shield protection For the woman who prefers the bloomer style of gar- 
here is the ample Regular Shape Gem Shield or the ment, there are Blue-line Santalettes—dainty combina- 
dainty Crescent Shape for the lighter gown and for the tions of pure rubber and fine net. Since the guarantee of 


woman who needs a considerable assured protection is the ‘raison 


— d'etre’ of these garments, it 
is most important to look 
for the name Kleinert’s 
when you shop and to 
‘ 


amount of protection the Opera es 






Shape with its large inside , 
flap and its small flap for 
the sleeve. 
} ask tor them by name 
"1 when you order. 





{ . j 5 
\ The best hospitals and homes ' i a 
equip beds and cribs with Klein- 
ert’s Rubber Sheeting—guaran- 
teed proof against water and 
acids. 
2 
; - For forty years Kleinert’s have been mak- 
You can be dre ssed for visitors ing articles from rubber which was safe Slenderness is made easy and 
ALL the time 1} you protect your for women and infants to wear. That im- safe to acquire with Kleinert’s 
clothes with Kleinert’s House- plies a knowledge of rubber manufacture Welded Dual Rubber Miracle 
hold A prons—guaranteed water- which only experience can supply. When Reducers for every part of the 
proof. All-over styles or tea you buy rubber goods—ask for and look for body from chin to ankles. 
Kleinert’s Shirlastic has apron size. the name which “guarantees protection.” 
the loveliest patterns of 
ribbon and lace shirred a P 
over elastic which is Kleinert’s Jiffy Baby 
“live” and “long-lived.” P ‘ Pants are justly the 
Fieve Ot tele-te- Rubber is the important . most popular—special 
weer garters as well material in many articles That same good pure gum patented pneumatic 
as widths for every you buy—in the House- rubber which millions of bands keep baby com- 
imaginable Pat ‘ hold Apron which lends mothers have stretched, fortable at waist and 
waterproof protection to pulled and tested in knees. Look for the 
your pretty dresses and REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Kleinert’s Jiffy Baby name on the tab. 
in the pretty ruffled Shirlastic of which you make such . ’ Pants is now made up in 
dainty gm ae litre an article made of rubber is I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. Miracle reducers. It is strong as only pure rubber can 
marked “Kleinert’s,” its satisfaction is guaranteed. 485 Fifth Avenue, New York be, SAFE as only an experienced rubber manufacturer 


Cor. 41st. Street-—Opposite the I .ibrary can make it, and is odorless, as daintiness demands 
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Here is 
high-powered 
cleaning help 


a Grand Prize Eureka 
during 
housecleaning 


for 


spring 


Great Eureka National 


Educational Offer 
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. FREE 

















hesitation ot lay in your acceptance of 

this wonderful special offer of FREE cleaning help f 
cleaning hou were good enough as long a 
hods were yes K , but the woman who clings 


is but , oats g herself to cruel and un 


h irdship. 


lt is so very easy to obtain the matchless help of the Grand 
Simply enone the Eureka dealer near 


do not know his name, sign and mail the 


The he: 1 will be delivered to your door 
ifter you have finished housecleaning. 


ous offer is made—for a limited time only—as a 
great Eureka National Educational Cam- 

> want women every where to learn what more 
Eureka users already know—the amazing 
horoughness with which the high-powered 

ms sO vast a iriety of cleaning tasks, and 


it has made this Grand Prize Cleaner the 


ed first choice of world authorities in so many lands 


cide that you want to keep the Eureka, a 


gown payment ind very easy terms aré 
duration of this offer. But remember 
leaning help is FREE—that you are 





usec 


no obligation tn accepting it 


, that this great offer holds good for a short 


pt it quickly so that you may be sure to 
when yo need it. 
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VACUUM CLEANER 
It Gets the Dirt 


Cc OU PON 





EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Keeper of the Bees 


[Continued 


had the Devil’s own time with Don. He 
just seemed bound and determined to do 
everything in the world except the thing 
she wanted him to. She thought she was 
never going to make anything out of him 
She thought just dead sure he’d go some 
way that wouldn’t get him anywhere and 
I don’t know whether she ever would have 
got him pulled through or not, if it hadn’t 
always been Lolly was in the background 
There never was a time since I’ve known 
‘em that he didn’t think she was just 
old peaches and persimmons, alligator 
pears, and everything squashy like that 
When he wouldn’t do anything ’cause it 
was honest and square and straight and 
cause it was what he shouid do ‘cause 
Molly wanted him to, why that very 
same thing he’d do for Lolly if she’d 
give him a kiss or pat him a little or 
laugh at him or coax him along with a 
petting party. I like Molly ‘cause she 
ain’t any all-day sucker. She just comes 
to the point and she knows what the 
point she’s coming to is before she starts 
for it. There ain’t any meandering about 
Molly! I reckon, if I was grown up and 
wanting a job to earn money at, that 
I'd rather have the job Molly’s got than 
any job in the world.” 

‘You surprise me,” said Jamie. “You 
astonish me! I'd have thought teaching 
school was the last profession in the world 
that you'd choose.” 

“Yes, but in these days there’s different 
kinds of teaching school,” said the Scout 
Master. “The kind that Molly does isn’t 
the kind you're thinkin’ about. It isn’t 
shut up in a room and staying in one 
place and doin’ the same thing over and 
over. Sometimes she teaches me and the 
Scouts on the beach.” 

“I think that school sounds mighty fine 
myself,” said Jamie. “Would you take 
me some day ?” “a 

“Sure I would!” said ‘the Scout Master 
“Molly would be glad to see you. Molly’s 
always glad to see everybody that believes 
in America, and believes in God. She’s 
strong on both of them.” 


HE next morning before Jamie took 

up the line of march for the beach, 
he called his neighbor. Since she said 
nothing herself he ignored the fact that 
her eyes were red and her hands tremu 
lous, but he did wonder. He wondered 
exceedingly whether it was the Lolly he 
had not liked so particularly well from 
the Scout Master’s description, or whether 
it was the illness of the Bee Master that 
worried her so. 

Jamie stretched himself on his bed and 
laid his hands on the dressings that 
covered his side. Then he looked up at 
his neighbor 

“Margaret Cameron, you are on oath,” 
he said. “You are solemnly to swear 
that you are going to tell me whether 
or not one month of the best régime we 
could devise has taken the colour and 
fever out of this wound. I haven't had 
the nerve to look myself.” 

Margaret Cameron came to the side of 
the bed and leaned over him and looked 
intently 

“Turn slightly toward me,” she ordered 

Jamie’s eyes popped open and at what 
he saw on her face, his heart began to 
leap and to bound, and before he knew 
what he was doing he was upright and he 
had both her hands in his 

“Oh, Margaret!” he cried, “are you 
sure? Are you sure it’s that much better?” 

Margaret was gripping his hands as 
tight as ever she could 

“Oh, Jamie Boy,” she said, “it’s well 
igh a miracle the way the colour’s fading 
out, and as sure as you are six feet high, 
it is drawing together at the bottom! It 
is coming clean, and there is more flesh 
over your ribs and across your chest! 
Jamie Boy, I'd say you are going to 
make it. I’d say, if you hold steady and 
keep it up six months, you can close 
that ugly spot. There is nothing to stop 
you from being the man God meant you 
to be when you were born.” 

Then Jamie took Margaret Cameron 
tight in his arms and kissed her over and 
over again on the top of her head. Then 
he released her and looked after her 


from page 42] 


wonderingly, because she was going out of 
the back door, her shoulders shaken with 
sobs 

It is in the blood of humanity to fight 
for life. Anything but death. Jamie sat 
on the side of the bed and meditated 
upon how strange it was that human 
beings should complain of pain, of pov- 
erty, of disappointment, of defeat of every 
kind, and yet the instant death, death 
that the little Scout said was beautiful, 
became imminent, humanity armed against 
it and fought to the last ditch, as he was 
fighting. He admitted that he might be 
mistaken, that he might be over hopeful, 
that Margaret Cameron’s vision might 
even be coloured by her hopes for him. 
But one thing he could not be mistaken 
about. His body was not so lean; his 
hands were surer; he could walk without 
his legs bowing under him; and he had 
quit his habit of morbid introspection 

Then Jamie arose, picked up a pencil 
and drew a circle on the calendar around 
the day, and from the circle he ran a 
line to the margin and lettered it “M.C.” 
That meant Margaret Cameron and the 
date was the day on which she had found 
him better. Another month he would 
continue the same régime with even more 
exactitude, and then she would look again, 
and he registered a vow as he put on his 
clothing that she should find him better 

That month both of them worked and 
held frequent consultations. For Jamie 
it was a month filled to the brim with 
joyful thanksgiving. Every day he could 
positively see and feel the progress that 
he made. Each day he could accomplish 
slightly more in the garden. Each day 
he knew more about the bees 

That month he developed the habit 
every night of picking up the Bible the 
last thing before he went to bed and 
reading a few verses, and from thinking 


a prayer and from thinking thanksgiving,” 


he advanced to the place where he boldly, 
in the silence and serenity of the little 
room, got down on his knees and prayed 
the prayer of thanksgiving. Then he fol- 
lowed it by the prayer of asking. He 
found himself asking God to take care 
of all the world, to help every one who 
needed help; to put the spirit and courage 
into every heart to fare forth and to 
attempt the Great Adventure on its own 
behalf. When it came to cases, he asked 
for strength to keep the bees and the 
garden safely; he asked for help, physi 
cally and morally, to be a man of whom 
his father and mother could justly have 
been proud. Then he asked God to take 
care of Margaret Cameron; to ease what- 
ever trouble it might be that seemed to 
be resting in her heart. Then, from the 
first time he actually had gone on his knees, 
and lifted his face to the Throne, Jamie 
had included the little Scout. He told 
God about what a fine spirit he thought the 
little fellow had and what a bright men 
tality, how unselfish the child was and 
how overly developed the sense of fair 
ness; and he asked that the little fellow 
be taken care of and guided right and 
given the opportunity to grow into such 
a citizen as would be a benefit to the 
nation. 

When he reached the Bee Master, Jamie 
laid hold on the foot of the Throne, and 
he begged the Almighty that if it were 
at all consistent with the Divine plan of 
things, to spare the Bee Master, to let 
him come back to his home and the 
homely, simple things that comprise the 
spirit of home, let him have a few more 
years in his garden with a brilliancy of 
colour to comfort his waking days and 
the song of the sea to soothe his pillow 
Last of all he reached the Storm Girl and 
for her Jamie begged safety, mercy, and 
the power to give her help. Then he 
arose, in some way fortified, a trifle big- 
ger, slightly prouder, more capable, more 
of a man than he had been the day be- 
fore. He had asked for help and he knew 
that he was receiving help, and he knew 
that never again would he be ashamed to 
face any man, or any body of men, and 
tell them that he had asked for help and 
that help had been forthcoming, and that 
the same experience lay in the reach of 
every man if he would [Turn to page 51] 
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The Difference ° 


When you, Mrs. Housewife, go to market 
to buy eggs, you are apt to see several neat 
trays, each with a different label and a differ- 
ent price. Ali eggs—from “fresh gathered,” 
“extra fancy,” “fair to middling,” “cold 
storage,” down to “refrigerator seconds.” 

When we go to market to buy wheat for 
Gold Medal Flour we are confronted by the 
same conditions. There are more kinds of 
wheat than there are kinds of eggs. We 
would no more think of buying cheap grades 
of wheat for Gold Medal Flour than you 
would of buying a “refrigerator second” for 
Mr. Housewife’s breakfast. 

Only the millers of Gold Medal Flour can 
always be sure of uniformly good wheat. 
They are such large millers, they have so 
located their mills, that they alone can con- 
stantly pick and choose and buy wheat from 
every nook and corner where it grows best. 

Wheats differ, flours differ, but Gold Medal 
Flour is always the same. And your baking 
results should always be the same if you in- 
sist upon quality ingredients such as Gold 
Medal! Flour. 

GOLD MEDAL RECIPE 
It takes a really good cook to make good 
popovers every time.” Send for Gold Medal 
Recipe No. 2055-B. It will make the best 


popovers you ever tasted. 


GOLD MEDAL Home Service Department 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





To N'S 


*This recipe has been tested in McCall's 
Testing Kitchen and found satisfactory 
in every respect. 











You ought to be! 


You and your family are the ones who eat 
them. 


Certainly there’s no use experimenting 
with varying qualities—no use “shopping 
around” among hundreds of different brands 
—especially when you know how particular 
we are about the quality of DEL MonrE. 


Insist on this well-known brand! And you 
call for finest fruits from the world’s most 
favored orchards—the pick of the crop— 
gathered at the very moment of perfection 
—and brought to your table ready to serve 
with all their natural delicacy and flavor. 


You always know in advance exactly 


MSCALL’S MAGAZINE 


Why shouldnt you be as careful about 
Quality in Canned Fruits as we are? 


what DEL MONTE quality is—the same uni- 
form goodness in every variety—the same 
assurance of satisfaction, no matter where 
or when you buy. 


Isn't it worth while being particular? 


You’ll Never Lose This Book 


We believe “The DEL Monte Fruit Book”’ 
is the best collection of recipes we have ever 
issued. In it are gathered together the favor- 
ite fruit dishes of America’s leading cooking 
authorities—in all a complete, dependable 
guide to the practical service of canned fruits 
for any occasion. Write for your free copy to- 
day—Department 32K, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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The Keeper of the Bees 


[Continued 
nly do what all men are so earnestly 
urged to do—believe 

But never for an instant during the 
lay or a waking hour in the night did 
there cease in his soul a little, low, mur 

uring song of thanksgiving. Over and 
over, all day, he sang it, but there were 
very few words. It ran: “Life! Life! A 
iseful life! I thank thee, Lord, for a 
hance at Life, for a chance at beautiful 

wrk, for a chance at beautiful 
I thank thee, Lord, for Life!” 

One day as he went into the hospital, 

met Margaret Cameron coming out 

Jamie went on up to the Bee Master’s 
room and read the truth for himself. The 
Master was scarcely able to speak. There 

is a white look across the noble brow 
hat seemed to Jamie to indicate that the 
fine old soul before him was very near to 
eing ready for transfiguration. When he 
rose to go, he had extreme difficulty in 
keeping his voice even and his eyes clear 

Jamie leaned over and kissed the Bee 
Master on the forehead once 

“That’s for the little Scout! H ent 

yu a truck load of love.” 

Then he kissed him again and added 
whimsically: “And that’s for Jamie. He’s 
rought you the same amount.” 

The Bee Master held Jamie’s hands 
very tight for a minute and then, in 
barely a whisper, he said: “Thank God 


friend 


that you've learned to lay hold on the, 


promise of the Master. I am thankful 
that you have learned to accept His gifts, 
ind I believe, too, that you have learned 
nough of life and enough of love in my 
house and in my garden that you will 
be ready to accept any gift which love 
nd confidence may bring you.” 

Jamie went out wondering what that 


meant. The next day he learned The 


\ The M 
[| Continued 


“None.” 

“Perhaps this is our great hour—what 
lo you think?” 

“T know it,” said Monsieur firmly 

“Youth— and— love— and— freedom 
vhat are they worth, Princiep?” 

“All that we can give them. Have we 

ver counted costs?” 

The woman reached out and took hi 
hand in hers. “My dears,” she said to the 
others, “there is a better way. Put up that 

un, my friend. Listen attentively, for 
we have scant time. Will you make Illola 
hall live?” 

Quickly Harlequin raised his right hand 

So help me God,” he said simply. 

“And you, dear heart,”’ she said to the 

irl, “do you love him enough to go to 
that land of which he speaks—this Texas 

and be his wife—like any simple 
oman ?” 

“To the ends of the earth, Sohnya!” 
he other said passionately 


happy so long a you both s 





; “Then you shall have your chance—it 
fraught with danger and may fail, but 

u shall try for it. Back to the wall, 
Mr. Henderson—quick !” 

With outspread hands she hurried them 
toward the far end of the room wher 
the long gold tapestries hung from th 
top. She pulled them aside, fluttered her 

) vhite hands a moment along the shiny 
panels of ancient wood, and _ touched 
“ ome secret spot. Instantiy a _ section 


' lid away, disclosing a square of mid- 
night blackness 
“This runs beneath the town,” she said, 
to a gate upon a road—a disused road 
that once ran straight to—our country 
You will be above the city. What about 
your ship, sir? Can you take another on 
t at such short notice ?”’ 
“The captain, Bediah Henderson, is my 
father’s brother,” said the American. “I 
7 ould take a regiment.” 
“It is well,” said Madame Sohnya push- 
g them into the dark square of the 
opening. But the girl turned and clung to 
her hands in an agony of grief 
“You,” she said piteously, “what will 
ittend? Oh, my dear Sohnya, I fear for 
} ou! Hollenbrufi—” 
Madame Sohnya drew Monsicur Bedet 
lose to her side. “For twenty years we 


j — 











from page 48] 


pag 
ill came early from the hospital. The 
Bee Master had found that beautiiul cross 
ing that the little Scout had so under 
indingly described With his hands 


ded on his breast, in his leep, he had 
inswered the call so lightly given that 
he nurse found him as she had left 
him. His instructions had been that his 
remains were to be shipped immediately 
to an address he gave in the East. He 
wanted to be laid for his final sleep be 
side the two Marys, the one he had loved 
nd married, and the one to whom their 
love had given life 

In telling Jamie, Doctor Grayson had 
asked that he come to the hospital for a 
conterence, and when Jamie reached the 
hospital an hour later he was dumb 
founded to have placed in his hands 
ready for execution, the last will and 
testament of the Bee Master. It set forth, 
that on account of love and affection, the 
property therein described was given, de 
vised and bequeathed to the present o¢ 
cupant and caretaker, James Lewis Mac 
Farlane, and to his first assistant, Jean 
Meredith. Said property was to be equally 
divided between the two beneficiaries 

“But I can’t do that,” he protested 
‘I haven't earned that place. There must 
be some one who is nearer to the Bee 
Master than I.” 

“Well,” said Doctor Grayson, “in case 
there is,.don’t worry. You'll hear from 
them. In the meantime, we will go on 
the supposition that the Bee Master knew 
his own mind and his own business and 
that in giving you the place he wanted it 
to go into the hends of a man who would 
appreciate it, who would love it, in all 
probability, and would keep it as the 
Master left it.” 


| Continued in Jun 
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have served our country faithfully,” she 

iid, “in many ways—have risked all 
things for it. Now we serve love, and 
through love, the good God. With Him 
be it.” 

Then she began to speak in her own 
ongue, soft, liquid words that were som« 
how replete with fire, and in another mo 
ment she had sunk to her knees before 
the Abbess, was holding her hand against 
her cheek. A little stiffly, Monsieur Bedet 
went down beside her. The American, 
watching in ten%e excitement, was mys 
tified. But Ilola bent and kissed them 
both, sobbing. 

Then Morvan’s dull voice came through 
the shadows. “Madame,” she said, “they 
are coming.” iy 

fe caught a last glimpse of the faces 
of these two turned to the far end of the 
room, courageous faces, a little pale but 
steadfast. Then the secret panel closed 
behind, shutting them in Stygian dark- 
ness. Taking Illola’s trembling hand in 
his left, he put his right hand against the 
damp stone wall of the passage and went 
resolutely forward 





HREE days later Captain Bediah 
Henderson, on the high seas, per- 
formed a marriage ceremony, while curi- 
ous passengers on the liner Dolphin read 
the latest news bulletin caught from the 

Continent by radiogram 
“Small Principality of Illoria,” it said, 
‘in turmoil over mysterious disappear- 
ance of Crown Princess Illola. Was to 
have been given in marriage to aged King 
of neighboring country, thereby further- 
ing political interests. Foul play feared.” 
But John Henderson, holding to his 
breast his new-made bride, was murmur- 
ing of the peace of Texas plains and that 
great happiness which should endure for 
ever. Illola, trembling with undreamed-of 
joy, looked forward like a prisoner doomed 
to death and suddenly restored to life; 
but deep in her heart a wound was 
slow ly bleeding, would always bleed, be- 
cause of those two whose fate she could 
never know—that noble and courageou 
pair of friends and lovers, Madame 
iva and little, rotund Monsieur Bedet 
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omans New freedom 


Countless women in suburbs and country 
have learned that the secret of freedom 
from long kitchen hours lies in their cook 
stoves. 


They have abandoned the old fashioned 
coal stove and adopted in its place the 
improved Perfection Oil Range. This is 
the modern development of the oil stove, — 
an oil range, whose powerful burners have 
raised the standard of oil stove cooking 
to that of gas. 


Women are finding that kitchen tasks are 
lightened by the faster cooking and the 
greater convenience afforded by these 
newly developed Perfection Ranges. 


A ten minute demonstration at your deal- 
er’s will show you how Perfection’s gas- 
like service will bring you better cooking 
results and the leistire hours you deserve. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7311 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


ERFECIION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 











Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need. 
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Knox Gelatine gives | 
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‘| 23% more nourishment I 
‘| to this glass of milk |; 
lf 
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LLL LALLA LAA LA AAL AAAS LAL ALAM TE ALAC LIL LAR 
LALA AIA ALAA LAL ALA AIA 


(7 teaspoonful of pure, 
unflavored, unsweetened |} 
gelatine dissolved and added |} 
to a glass of milk will increase |} 
the obtainable nourishment by 
about 23%! 


SALAD AAA LAA AA LAL AAD. 


Leading doctors areprescrib- 
ingthe addition of Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine to milk for 
infants, children and grown- 
ups, because it makes the milk 
more easily digested. 


HOW TO ADD GELATINE 
TO MILK 


Soak for ten minutes one level tablespoon- 
ful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 42 cup of 
cold milk taken from a quart of milk ; cover 
while soaking ; then place the cup in boiling 
water, stirring until gelatine is fully dis- 
solved; add this dissolved gelatine to the 
quart of cold milk from which it was taken. ; 
For smaller quantities of milk reduce gela- \ 
tine in proportion. In infant feeding, add ‘ 
the dis-olved gelatine to the regular for- 
mula prescribed by the physician. 
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Gelatine also makes other foods 
easier to digest, and should be a part 
of the family’s daily meals. N 


SPARKLING f 


GELATINE | 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


A Valuable Book for Mothers 


“The Health Value of Gelatine”—isa , 
book thatgivesimportantinformation 

onthe health of infants, children, and 4 
grown-ups. Sent Free with other in- |} 
teresting books for your grocer’sname. 


HEALTH DEPT. 
Charlee B. Knox Gelatine Co. 


108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





Both packages contain the same plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine, but the *‘ Acidulated”’ has 
an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring. 


KNOX - 
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| One package of 


| Knox Gelatinewillmake | 








| four different saladsor 


or 
| desserts each enough | 
q 


| for a family of six 


oe 














SpanisH Cream ‘ 
i | 4 
MI 2 
5 | " 
{| A “company” dessert which will insure the 3 
| success of the meal. 
q| } 
4 
Q| y 
| 4 
| 
| Rice Meat N 
9 | Loar N 
| ® 
| q 
| * 





Using up the “leftovers” in a way which is 
not only attractive but extremely nutritious, 
as well as economical, 


A Deutcrous 
Frurr SaLtaD 
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There are no flavors equal to the real fruit 
juices, fresh or canned, that go in the Knox 
recipes. 


Cxuoco.ate SPonce 












| A favorite with 
| che whole family. 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine should form a part 
of the dailymenu. Its goodness will please 
the family, and you will be delighted with 
the economical effect on your table budget, 
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because each package is sufficient for four 


Oo 


meals, 





Try this recipe. It is easy to make—and so 
delicious. 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine , 
\% cup cold water %cupofsugar (! 
% cup boiling water 3 eggs 
1 teaspoonful vanilla Few grains salt 
2 squares chocolate or 6 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
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Directions : Soak gelatine in cold water un- 
til soft, then dissolve in boiling water. Add 
cocoa or melted chocolate. Beat egg whites } 
until stiff and add well-beaten egg yolks 
gradually, to the whites. Add sugar, then 
the dissolved gelatine, which has been beat- 
en well. Beat and add flavoring. Pour into 
wet mold, chill and serve plain or with milk, 
whipped cream or whipped evaporated milk. 


KNOX. 


| SPARKLING 


_GELATINE | 


“The Highest Quality for Health’’ 
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FREE—Additional recipes for every 
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ful books will be sent free, on request, 
if you willmention your grocer’sname. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 


108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


PADDAATE 


Both packages contain the same plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘* Acidulated”’ has 
an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
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occasion as well as Mrs. Knox’s help- |} 
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avd’s Catalogue is saving 
millions of dollars 
7) forthe American People 
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No Service 

j to Compare 
A: with Ward's 
“We have been dealing 
with you for more than 
ten years and our deal- 
ings have always been 
satisfactory and pleasant. 

“‘Nowhere can we get 
such an ironclad guaran- 
tee, or such bargains— 
all first class merchan- 
dise. I have worn a pair 
of your guaranteed work 
shoes for eleven months 
\ and they are still good. 
5 “There is no service— 
mail or home—to com- 
: Pare with Ward’s.” 


Herman J. Dieckman, quic* 


Sample, Ky. 
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Best 
Mail Order 
House 
- 5 “T have been ordering 


goods from Ward’s for 
: twenty years, and I have 
—— found it the best mail 
— order house in the United 
States. 
t |} “Recently I ordered a 
- WW suit of Stillson Worsted 
1% for $17.85 and found the 
cloth much better than 
in a suit I would have 
paid $35 for here. 

“TIT am using a River- 
side Cord tire that is the 
best tire money can buy.” 

Ira Nelson, 
Hamilton, Ala. 
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Millions of people are saving millions 
of dollars by using Ward’s Catalogue 


Five Dollars 
* goes far 

it |f at Ward’s 
oad “My last order was a 
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dress, a pair of shoes and 
a flashlight, and I still 
had 8 1c left out of my $5. 
“About twenty-five 
years ago Charlie Miller 
of Rockport bought a 
shot gun of you for $5. 
It has had constant use, 
winter and summer, and 
no special care, and it 
shoots today as good as 
any automatic made. It 
was low in price and high 
in quality as all Ward’s 

merchandise is.”’ 

Harry Standley, 

Newton, Ja, 














Montgo 


RE you one of them? Do you turn 
to this Catalogue for everything 
you need to buy? 

Millions of people are today living 
better because their money goes farther 
at Ward’s. Read the letters on this page. 
Thousands of people write us the same 
story of larger savings, better goods and 
better service when they send their 
orders to Ward’s. 


‘+we never sacrifice Quality to 


make a Low Price.’? Ward's saves 
you money on everything you buy. But 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


we do not offer you price baits on 
“cheap” unserviceable merchandise. We 
sell only reliable goods—the kind that 
stands inspection and use. “We mover 
sacrifice quality to make a low price.’ 

You, too, may as well profit by the 
saving your Ward Catalogue offers. You, 
too, may as well take advantage of 
Ward’s Catalogue to get reliable goods, 
a larger saving and quicker service. Your 
patronage is always appreciated at 
Montgomery Ward & Co. So use your 
Catalogue. Start sending all your orders 
to Ward’s. 


metry Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


cago 


Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 
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Long ago we said, “Cut the excessive 
cost of se/iing electric cleaners and the 
high prices now asked for them will be 
a thing of the past.” 

Today over 400,000 thrifty women and 
12,000 alert dealers know we have actu- 


ally accomplished what we set out to do, 





They give enthusiastic proof that the 
standard quality Bee-Vac, selling at only 
$39.75, is priced $10 to $30 below other 


cleaners of comparable quality. 


Big selling commissions 
eliminated 


We learned long ago the cause of high 
cleaner prices. 

We learned that the big commissions 
paid home demonstrators—plus the cost 
ly selling system which invariably goes 
with them-—add $10 to $30 to the price of 
each cleaner, without adding a thing to 
quality or cleaning efficiency. 

You need not pay an exorbitant price 

order to get a standard, quality cleaner. 
Bee-Vacs are never sold in this wasteful 
y The y are sold by dealers as cl 
suld be soid—like other standard 


iandise 
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STAN DARD 


ectric€ 
leaner 


You buy them to the happy refrain of 
only $39.75. You save the big selling 


commissions. You get real value. 


Try the Bee-Vac 
before you buy 

When some canvasser or factory resale 
man, at your door or in a store, says 
“You can’t get a quality cleaner under 
$60 to $70,” just make up your mind to 
try the Bee-Vac. 

Bee-Vac dealers gladly let you try it 
n your home —without obligation. You 
test It In every way and compare it, if 
you wish, with any other cleaner, re 
gardless of make, name or price. 

If Bee-Vac doesn’t equal the best and 
urpass most of them, you simply return 
it. But if you are delighted and want to 
keep it, the price is only $39.75. And you 
get a legal two-year guarantee—twice as 
strong and good for twice as long as any 


other cleaner guarantee. 
Free Book for Children 
See your Bee-Vac dealer. Or mail the 


coupon for his name and interesting book 
of ‘Bedtime Jingles for Children.” 


BIRTMAN FLECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. M-6, Chicago, U.S.A. 





Some Bee-Vac Facts 


1) Li easy t andl 
Cleans thoroughly, quickly, safel 
C enie tools and d ba 
I e depe abilits 
Guar | yea 
Mad y é f the oldest anc 
large anutact 


Bee-Vac 
Electric 
Iron 





Bee-Vac tilted handle permit 
ded re ire ithout ty 
added pressure, without $5 75 
wrist strain. A quality ° 


iron. At your dealer’s Complete 


STANDARD Eleciric Cleaner 


BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Dept. M-6, Chicago, U.S. A. 

Gentlemen: Please send name of a t 
Bee-Vac dealer: also your interesting 
Bedtime Jingles for Children.” 
Na 
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Queens 


|Continued 


Hop made direct inquiry 

“IT was a stranger,” she answered. “But 
no longer. At first no one knew me—the 
shy, affrighted country girl. Even Harry 

* She paused, tongue-tip caught 
between little viciously-biting teeth, as 
one who has said too much. Hop’s non- 
committal gaze did not change. “But 
»w they know me, all of them,” she 
went on, “even the most carping and 
critical. And one day—” She broke off 
in a kind of shining triumph that seemed 
to find no expression in words. 

“Say, it ain’t easy to come to a new 
place and make a killing,” Hop declared 
with understanding. “Only been here a few 
weeks myself. You seem to know this 
maze, though.” 

“Well, I know it—well!” the girl de- 
clared. “But at first I did not. I could 
not be content, though, until I had con- 
quered it. I lost myself over and over 
again. I stamped my foot. 1 wrung my 
hands. I wept. But I made vow that none 
hould aid me. And I kept to my task. In 
the end I found the key.” All the shining 
went out of her eyes. They turned to sin- 
ister, mere slits, filled with an unlighted 
jet. “I've conquered mazes a-many since 
then—human mazes—men mazes, woman 
mazes—and of them all, the strangest 
maze in the length of Christendom.” 

“Meaning Harry?” Hop conjectured 
hrewdly 

“Ves, Harry!” the girl answered, now 
miling and _ confidential, “Conquered! 
This very day Harry told me I would be 


queen 

“Well, there’s lots would like to know 

nat,” Hop informed her. 

The girl turned ghastly. “Not a word!” 
she screamed shrilly, “Not a word! I but 
babble!” 

“Don’t be frightened, hon,” Hop com- 
forted her. “I'll be as mum as the grave. 
This queen businese—” 

The girl still shook: “If Harry knew 

’ she panted. “If Hal but guessed— 
Harry 

“Now listen, kid,” Hop interrupted, “I 
tell you I won't breathe it. Nothing won’t 
ever get back to Harry through me. 
Queer, though, how little this Harry gink 
interests me. Let’s forget Harry!” 

Suddenly the girl was all herself. A 
flash—gaiety turning to levity and levity 
to wantonness—brightened her dark look 
“We will forget Harry, lad,” she agreed. 
She caught herself up with a sighing, 
“One forgets Harry not easily though, 
despite—” 

“[ll promise to make you forget 
Harry,” Hop engaged, “if you'll agree to 
get me outta this maze. Since Heinie’s 
beaten it, I’m not sure I could make it 
myself.” 

“L'll lead you without,” the girl prom- 
ised. She added coaxingly, “But not now. 
You'll stay, lad, and talk with me a 
while as 

“Sure I'll do that!” Hop promised. 

The girl made a charming gesture of 
thanks with one delicate hand. The 
other, still wound in the scarf, held its 
webbed tissue loosely about her. Under 
the faint silver of that scarf stretched 
heavier silver, a long skirt. This in turn 
opened over scarlet velvet, a second skirt. 
The combined trains swept for many feet 
beyond the marble seat. Hop’s eyes nar- 
rowed, considering her. 

“Say, that’s a swell costume. Oh, I 
know,” he suddenly exclaimed, “you're 
going to the costume dance.” 

The girl did not dissent. “I like very 
much to dance. And how I could dance 
this night!” Her face flamed, not with 
the blood of her blush, but with a crim- 
on light as a fiery arrogance filled it. “The 
wings of victory would speed my feet 
Not that,” she added with further pride, 
“any one of them can foot it with me. 
Sut then ‘tis not strange.” Suddenly she 
was maiden-modest again. “All my life 
I've danced. When I was but a child, a 
mere poppet, I was taught to dance. To 
sing too, for that matter—and then, later, 
in France—” 

“Say, were you in France?” Hop asked. 
“If I'd a known that—” 

Again the moonlight caught her eyes. 
And again her spirit turned its shining to 


from page 6] 


a smile. “Oh, many years. And there—oh, 


the dancing in the belle France!” 

“Right!” Hop agreed. “The frogs art 
great dancers! I remember once in 
Marseilles—” 

“You have been there?” the girl in 
quired politely. 

“Sure, I went to the war. What wer 
you with in the war?” 

“The war!” the girl answered wearily, 
“The war! There were always wars. From 
the instant my memory begins—wars!” 

“Oh, I see! You were there before 
Always wars! You've said a mouthful, 
girlie. Always wars. Gee, I hate that 
whole European mess. I wouldn’t like us 
to be in it!” 

“Harry says that,” the girl contributed 
eagerly. “And Harry says we shall eft- 
soons be out of it.” 

“Harry?” Hop repeated. “Why the 
Harry-stuff again? Don’t break my heart 
by telling me you’re married to this poor 
prune, Harry.” 

The luscious lips flashed their pearls 
“No, I am a maid, and Harry is but a 
friend—as yet.” 

“All right,’ Hop permitted. “We're 
forgetting Harry, from now on—see ?” 

And now her white teeth loosed a smile 
that tore upwards to her deep eyes. Thi 
deep eyes shot a dusky message that 
dropped downwards to the red lips. The 
twin mirths met in an explosion lik 
bursting bubbles. This was her laughter 
“But how,” she demanded with a pretty 
coquetry, “can I forget Harry if I know 
not your name?” 

“My name’s Hop.” 

“Hop!” she repeated, and listened to 
the sound, “Hop! Hop!” 

Hop listened too. Her voice did some 
thing to the ugly syllable—a muted some 
thing so strange and beautiful that it no 
longer sounded like his name. 

“Sure, you talk like the frogs,” he 
commented. “I’d know you'd lived in 
France. Ill bet it was Paris.” 

“Paris it was!” the girl confided gayly. 
“Oh, beautiful! Oh, belle, belle Paris!” 
“Some burg!” Hop agreed heartily. 

“Belle Paris—aultre n’auray.” 

“You speak the spiggoty grand,” Hop 
declared with enthusiasm. “I never could 
get the hang of it, myself. Say some 
more of it.” 

The girl's laughter chimed across the 
pool to him. “Would you like a song, 
then?” she asked. 

“You bet I would.” 

The girl lifted a rich voice, deep but 
not too deep, and touched with a little 
huskiness, in a ballad of half a dozen 
verses 

“Say, that’s swell,” Hop declared when 
she had finished. “Want to hear some of 
the songs I got overseas?” 

“T would, indeed,” the girl declared 

Hop’s agreeable tenor rendered Parlez 
Vous; I Love the Whole United States 
and an amusing though too concrete bal 
lad with the refrain, “J love the sewage 
system that runs through Gondrecourt” 

“Your balladry p'eases me,” the girl 
commented. “Some of the words, though, 
seem strange. "Tis France, mayhap, has 
changed your English speech.” 

“I’ve got nothing on you, kid,” Hop 
averred, grinning, “you talk like a book.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders in a 
little gesture of amusement. “Let us speak 
of gayer things—for see how high the 
moon has lifted! You’ve come back from 
the wars. Shall you go a-soldiering again 
or what do you?” 

“Soldiering!” Hop leaned forward and 
fixed baleful eyes upon her. “Listen here, 
kid, the next time there’s a war, it’ll cost 
a million dollars to send me a post card 
telling me so. D’ya think I got into the 
fight once? Not once! No sir—not once! 
Stuck in the mud of Gondrecourt. Hell- 
uva way to treat a man!” 

“I have heard such talk before,” the 
girl commented skeptically, “but when 
the drums ruffle and trumpets flourish, 
I note a difference.” 

“You watch me!” Hop challenged 

“But mow, lad, what do you now?” 
the girl pursued her inquiry 

“Now—well, now I’m a milkman,” Hop 
informed her. [Turn to page 50] 
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oA Krench Dressing Recipe 


8 tablespoons Mazola 4 teaspoon Salt 


Juice or Vinegar 


N TX dry ingredients. Add Mazola and lemon 


juice or vinegar and beat until creamy 
This dressing may be made in larger quantities 
and kept in a bottle and shaken as used. A little 
Chili Sauce or Catsup also gives added piquancy 


* * * 


This is one of many delightful recipes in 
the new CORN PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 
Write CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
DEP T 16, ARGO, ILLINOIS—we will send 


you a copy absolutely FREE. 





3 tablespoons Lemon 1 teaspoon Sugar 
% teaspoon Paprika 




















Hk popularity of Mazola is due, first to 
EF Quality, and second, to its Economy 7 With 


Mazola the most delicious dressings can be easily 


and quickly prepared Try the French Dressing Recipe Abov 
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“‘Belfior inlaid 
‘Pattern No. 


7093/5 
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9 ie ‘WZ OU can't go hiking without mother, 

‘ Be & just yet, or you'll bump that pink 

7 & > little nose of yours. Goodness, but I’m 
glad there are no rugs here for you to 

a stumble over!”’ 

That’s the delightful thing about a 
nursery floor of Be/flor Inlaid—the new 
Nairn flooring. Its soft, dappled colors are 
so lovely, the patterns so decorative, that 
there's no need for rugs as with cheerless 
wooden floors. 













This Three Thistle trade mark is on the 
bath of every yard of 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 

Belflor Inlaid--a new line of 46 marble 
ized pattern effects of rare beauty Made 
in light and heavy weights 

Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid 

Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the mot 
ted colors merge slightly to produce 
softened outlines 

Morré laland—a cich cwo-tone, all-over 
eflect 

Granite and Moresque Inlaids— popular all- 
over mottled effects. 


The edge shows you 

Lut that the inlaid pat- 
r ~~ fern} are permanent, 
the colors go through 

to the burlap back 


Battleship Linoleum — heavyweight plain 

} linoleum — made to meet U S. Gov't 

/ specifications. In five colors 

Plain Linoleam—lighter weights of Baccle 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 

Cark Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored foorin 


On the other hand, there's nothing like 
Belflor to set off the beauty of rugs in 
your dining-room, living-room and bed- 
rooms. Even conservative housewives 
are taking up this new idea of having 
floors that harmonize with the hangings 
and upholstery. It gives any room such 
an air of luxury and individuality. ~ 


Printed Linoleum besuetutdesi ns printed 
in oil — on quenuatnalibess Has 

} a tough, glossy surface. 

2 Lineleum Rugs— linoleum printed in hand- 
i some rug designs 








Pre-Line— attractive patterns printed on 


! 

1 a felt base And 
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This Belflor Inlaid Pattern No.7146/2 
in clouded gray, blue and ivory, makes 
4 colorful and sanitary floor for the nursery. 





4 The all-over pattern in the bedroom is Hudson 
; Inlaid No. 2/4136. 
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Floors of Be/flor Inlaid wear marvel- 
ously. They are easier to clean and more 
hygienic than dust-collecting floor-cover- 
ing. And unlike wood, Be/flor never needs 
refinishing—the patterns goclear through 
to the burlap base. An occasional waxing 
is all the attention Be/for requires. 


When you see Be/flor at your dealer's 
you will realize that it is something en- 
tirely new and distinct in inlaid linoleum. 
And its moderate cost will surprise you. 

A Wealth of Patterns 

You can have no idea how wonderfully Belflor 
Inlaid flooring beautifies until you see the range 
of Belflor patterns. Send for the folder showing 
31 Belflor designs in their actual colorings. 


CoNGOLEUM-N AIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Adanta Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas 
Pittsburgh New Orleans 
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Your guests can feel the difference. Health-clean homes radiate an air 
of sunny well-being that mere soap and-water cleanliness cannot give. 











The Newest Wa VS 10 
Dress Your Hair 


DIRECTIONS BY VIRGINIA KIRKUS 





RE you just out of school and struggling to make last year's bob manageable? Well, the 
year's fashions in hairdressing were meant for you; their deceiving si mplicity allows you 
to tuck up the loose ends and look quite the young woman of the world. Three views of the ar } e a 
rangement chosen for you are shown above. Note bow you part your hair low on one side; next, 
swirl it close to your bead, curve it low over the forebead and brush it loosely over the ears. Last, | our aml y S = a t 


brush the recalcitrant ends together and tuck them under in the neat way shown in the picture, 


. may depend on one simple precaution 








C)R perbaps you re a young mother and you want to arrange your hair so that it stays in 


place through the day without your being bothered to wave it in the morning. Well, there's 





a style for you (shown just below). See how simply the hair is brushed 


it looks almost boyish 


in the back. Again the side part, the fairly loose, becoming arrangement over the brow, the soft 


ness over the ears. Take the long ends, coil them together and pin them in a soft roll like a coro- 
net around your bead, It’s an old style come back again—sure proof of its popularity. 
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ND you lucky women with becoming gray bair are entitled to a coiffureeven more modish 
than your daughter, Could you ask for any smarter arrangement than the one illustrated 
above? It gives the necessary softness round the face, and the high bead-line, and in the back is 
irreproachably well groomed. No parting shows but the hair is divided into three sections. Draw 
the center section back and turn its ends up into a soft roll; brush first one side and then the 
other back loosely over the ears, swirl it across, and bold it in place with smartly simple pins. 


CT-HE days of “strictly tailored coif- 
fure” for the business girl have gone 

and it's ber duty to dress as becomingly 

and appropriately as possible. Last on 

this page are shown the front and side 

views of a method of dressing bair 

which complies with the de- 

mand. It is smart and sim- 


ple, becoming and quickly 








® 


arranged. Of course, it demands a wave 
but then all sorts and conditions of « 





are readily accessible these days. And very 
few people can stand perfectly straight 
bair drawn close to the head. Here the 
hair is parted in the middle,drawn 

down on each side over the 

brow and twisted into a 
loose knot low inthe back. 





R'5' NTLY discovered facts 
about germs have made it 
possible for you to safeguard the 
health of your family more effec- 
tively than ever before. You can 
do it without extra effort or 
trouble. 

It is now known that disease 
germs do not float long in the air. 
They settleuponall surfaces, where 
they live and multiply. With a 
microscope you could see them in 
swarms on the door jambs, door 
knobs, chair arms, hiding in 
crevices and cracks of your floors 

a hundred places where hands, 
big and little, may touch. 

Out-of-doors, fresh air and sun- 
light are effective disinfectants. 
But within the home other means 
of destroying the deadly germs 
must be utilized. Soap and water 
alone are not sufficient. They re- 
move dirt but, as any physician 
will tell you, are powerless to kill 
germs. 

A cleansing solution that 

also destroys germs 
Tuere is an effective method of 
killing germs—and this method 
health authorities now advise. 
Put a few drops of “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant in the water every time 
andeverywhere youclean. Thissolu- 


THE MAGIC DROPS 
Just a few drops of “Lysol” in 
the water transforms mere sur- 
face cleaning to health-clean- 
ing. No extra work or trouble. 


Rog US Pat OW 


tion destroys all harmful germs. 
Every nook and corner is left not 
only clean and sweet but safe. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant has three 
valuable properties that make it 
indispensable for the careful 
housewife: 1. It deodorizes. 2. It 
purifies. 3. Its soapy nature helps to 
clean as it disinfects. 

This simple precaution of adding 
“Lysol” tothe water (a tablespoonful to a 
quart) for your daily cleaning reducesthe 
danger of illness in your family. They are 
freed from the menace of disease germs 
within the home. It is a protective health 
measure that should not be neglected. 

Be sure you use the genuine“Lysol” Dis- 
infectant. Your druggist hasit. It ismanu- 
factured only by LYSOL, INC., New 
York; Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., New York; Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
McCaul Street, Toronto. 


7cC 


Three books containing latest 
facts about health protection 
THE new methods scientists have 
learned about the prevention of ill- 
ness are explained in the “Lysol” 
Health Library, a set of three pocket- 

size booklets. 

How to keep your home healthful 
and germ-free; how to care for your 
personal heaith and charm; what 
every prospective mother should 
know—these are the subjects dis- 
cussed completely and authorita- 
tively in the three books. They will 
help you to safeguard your own and 
your family’s health. 

Send the coupon today for 
a free set of the Library 






Disinfectant 








$ LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors, 
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See How Soon 
You Can Start 
A Fortune 


Make this Test 


O matter how small your income now is 
N if you know how, you may become fi 
incially independent in a very few years 
A valuable book—now free—will enable 
you to make the test which is showing hun 


dreds of ambitious men the road to success 








For years l irge investors h ive Known how 
to build up fortunes with absolute safety 
through legitimate investing in sound real 
estate securities And now any one can 
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GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-345, Chicago 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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i Careful Investment 
will increase 
Your Savings — 
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| t} VERY $10 or $100 or $1000 

: | you save has the power to earn 

; more money at the rate of 7% a year. 

How your money, safeguarded in 

sound first mortgage bonds, can 
; be doubled in ten years by the rein 

: ; vestment of interest is told in the 

: little book “‘Accumulation Tables 

) “) of Fist Mortgage Bonds offered 

( o by Caldwell & Company 

embody definitely superior features 
j ot satety made possible by the nor 

: mally strong demand for money to 
| : finance the steady growth of pros 
. 18 Southern Cities 


UST send your 
name and address 
for acomplime 


copy of this boc 





aT : 
Caldwell & Co. 


: ih : 7 
| i} Investment Bankers - Established 1876 





Southern Mu pai, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
1806 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
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The True Story of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ready-for-Rain 


HE man and woman, of 

whom I am _ writing 

now, are real people. A 
few months ago, I did not know them; 
ind I might never have heard of them it 
t hadn’t been for the articles in this 
magazine about saving and _ investing 
noney 

In response to those articles, many in 

resting letters have been received; but 
there was one among them which said 

“We are a young married couple and 
feel quite delighted with our savings to 
late. I am going to give you a list of 
these and ask your honest opinion con 
cerning them; for, of course, we want our 
investments to be as secure as investments 
can possibly be.” 

Then followed a list of bonds, repre- 
senting $6,700 and 15 shares of stock 
which had a market value of about $2,000 
at that time 

The writer of the letter went on to say: 
“We also own our home. At the present 
time, we are ready to invest about $2,000 
more.” 

\ woman’s name was signed to this 
letter and the address given was one in 
Greater New York. I turned to the tele 
phone directory. Sure enough, there was 
the name! So I made an appointment to 
call some evening, when the husband 
would be at home; for I wanted to learn 
the history of those savings 

In my mind J call them “Mr. and Mrs 
Ready-for-Rain” for they certainly are 
ill fixed for a rainy day if they ever have 
tc meet one. However, just for con- 
venience, I will call them “Mr. and Mrs 
Smith,” for I have promised not to betray 
their identity 

The main facts are those stated in Mrs 
Smith’s letter. She and her husband have 
been married five years. They own their 
home and the securities she mentioned 
They have $3,000 in the savings-bank but 

ive not yet decided whether to invest 
the entire amount or only two-thirds of 
t. Including the house, they figure that 
they are “worth” about $20,000 today 

“But they couldn't save all that in five 
years!” you protest. “Not unless he has a 

ry large income.” 

You are perfectly right. They couldn't 

d they didn’t. Nevertheless they have 
zood reason to feel, not only delighted 
with their record, but proud of it as well 

To get at their actual savings, we must 
first eliminate the house. It was given to 
them by Mr. Smith’s father. Then we 

ust take out $1,700, which Mr. Smith 

id saved before his marriage. However, 

at still leaves $10,000, an astonishing 

1m to have been saved by an average 
oung couple in five vears 

It was possible, in the case of the 
Smiths, because of one thing. Before her 
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marriage, Mrs. Smith was a teacher. When 
she became Mrs. Smith, her husband 
wanted her to give up teaching but she 
protested. Her workis in a primary grade; 
she is at home by a little after‘two o’clock 
in the afternoon; and she has no papers 
to correct, no lessons to prepare. 

Both she and her husband have lunch 
eon away from home. She gets their 
breakfast and dinner. A woman comes in 
by the hour, several times a week, to do 
the cleaning 

Now check up the special financial ad 
vantages the Smiths enjoy. They have no 
rent to pay. They have a double income; 
two salaries instead of one. And they 
have no children—although they don’t 
consider this an “advantage” in any but 
a financial way. 

“We would gladly exchange our bonds 
and stocks for children if we had to choose 
between them,” Mrs. Smith declared 
with emphasis 

Perhaps you think these young people 
haven't much to be proud of, after all 
Well, I don’t agree with you 
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vestments. “Safety first 1 
our slogan; 


Playing the “long game 





planning for the future. 
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In. the first place, it 
has cost a good deal to 
own and run their house 

There is a $2,000 mortgage, on which the 
interest is $120 a year. In 1924, their bills 
for repairs and other necessary work 
amounted to about $500; and, in addition, 
they paid taxes, insurance, and heating 
cost—none of which they would have had 
to pay in a rented apartment. The total 
outlay on the house represented a rental 
of about $70 a month. So, you see, they 
didn’t have much of an advantage on 
that score 

But right here begins the story of their 
accomplishments. The house is not a 
large one. If the Smiths wanted to 
“spread themselves,” in more ways than 
one, they could easily occupy it, alone 
It is a typical narrow city house, with 
a basement and three upper floors- 
all small. They rent one of the upper 
floors and so reduce their expenses. 


EXT comes the big item; the two sal- 

aries instead of one. But this is not 
the only household where there is more 
than one wage-earner! There are thousands 
of such cases. The difference in this instance 
is that not one penny of Mrs. Smith’s 
salary is spent! Every cent of it is saved 
And part of Mr. Smith’s salary also is 
put into savings. 

If you think this is nothing to be proud 
of, again I don’t agree with you. There is 
one great principle back of saving. That 
principle is self-denial in spending money! 
And it is sometimes harder to practice 
this principle when you have a good deal 
of money coming in than when you 
haven’t very much. . 

About two years ago, Mrs. Smith’s sal- 
ary was practically doubled. In the mean 
time, they had been making investments 
and were receiving interest and dividends 
on these. The result was that their in- 
come jumped to about $6,000 for the year 

That brought them face to face with a 
big temptation. Why not be satisfied to 
save only Mrs. Smith’s original salary? 
The increase was an unexpected windfall 
Why not raise their standard of living? 
Why not have the luxuries some of their 
friends were enjoying? 

“IT am not the only young married 
woman, in my circle of acquaintances, 
who is earning money,” Mrs. Smith said 
to me. “Several of my friends are teach- 
ing. Their salaries are as large as mine; 
some of them are larger. Their husbands 
are earning as much as my husband—or 
more. But these friends seem to be spend 
ing every dollar they earn 

“They live in high-priced apartments 
They are terribly extravagant in buying 
clothes. The women have expensive fu! 
coats and elaborate [Turn to page 6 
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You oa to have 
FREE BOOK 


“Something different.” Is that 
the plea that you are forever 
making? 


If so, then you will surely wel- 
come this collection of favorite 
recipes for serving Hawaiian Pine- 
apple—king of fruits. 


Mail the coupon for your free 
) copy! And, in the meantime, try 
the recipes below: 


PINEAPPLE HALF-AND-HALF: Soak 2 table- 
poons gelatine in % cup cold water. When sof- 
i p boiling water and stir until d 

M4 cup sugar, 144 cups Crushed Ha- 

aiian Pineapple and juice of one lemon, Into 

half of this mixture, beat stiffly-beaten egg-whites 

and half-fiil molds, then pour on the clear gela- 

i tine mixture until molds are full. Set in cold place 
until Hrm, 





WAIKIKI PuNcH: Mix 2 cups strup drained 
: from canned Hawaiian Pineapple, 2 cups ice 
water and 2 cups of grape 


’ juice, Add cherry. Serve 
with crushed ice, 
; 
i 
f 









—For serving right 

from the can and 

l for quick desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 





Dept. 25, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 

451 Montgomery Street, San ee | California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
nety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.”” 
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“A milkman?” the girl repeated dubi 
ously. “A milkman! Oh, I understand— 
a dairyman.” 

“You've got me! It’s a great life, too, 
if you don’t weaken!” 

“And do you wish,” the 
a little idly now, 
man ?” 

“You’ve got me there, kid—dead to 
rights,” Hop apprised her. “I don’t know 
what I wanna be. I don’t know that I 
wanna be anything. My mother always 
said I had no ambition. I guess that’s 
me—no ambition. I can’t think of any- 
thing I want more than living anywhere 
as long as it’s here, having money enough 
in my pocket for a smoke, some bootleg 
now and then—and to take a skirt to a 
dance.” He paused for a moment and 
then as one who politely sustains a con- 
versation, “What’s your ambish,; hon?” 

“Would’st like to know the truth?” 
the girl asked. “Would’st really hke to 
know the truth?” 

“Sure,” Hop answered, still courteous. 
“Shoot!” 

‘T'll tell you the 
ways have I 


girl went on 
“always to be a dairy- 


truth then, lad. Al 
been but an_ unthinking 
girl—shallow, gaud-loving, joy-loving, 
dance-loving. And then—I met—I met—” 

“Harry!” Hop supplied as she hesitated. 

“Yes, Harry—and he changed me from 
lass to woman. At first I saw myself 
only at stately ceremonies—processions of 
fair maids and stalwart men, peacocks, 
white elephants and chargers nobly dight 
while horns and trumpets sounded. And 
joyaunce! Jousts—the armor glittering; 
lances at ready. And then in the vast 
rooms brave tapestries under the crystal 
chaundillers; great tables covered with 
parcel gilt and silver. Maids in cauls of 
Venice gold; or resuns of yellow satin; 
or hoods of purfled purple. Stomachers 


of diamonds; necklaces of amber; coro- 
nals of pearl. Velvet and taffeta and 
ermine. The dance! And all the while 


the virginals sounding. Always youth and 


beauty and love. Always events most 
romantical-comical; ever events most 
romantical-tragical. Silver laughter for- 


ever, and golden tears .. . 

‘Gosh, kid, I don’t get it all, but it 
sounds mighty pretty. Oh, now I’m wise 
— I know why you talk like a book. I'll 
bet you’re in the pictures.” 

“The pictures! Harry says I'll be in 
many pictures,’ the girl interposed 
proudly. “But now,” she returned to her 
expository passionateness, “all that maiden 
madness has gone from me. All I ask of 
life and of my God is to mother a king.” 

“To mother a king!” Hop repeated, 
amazed. 

“Aye—to mother a king!” 

“To mother a king!” Hop reiterated 
mystified. “Well, I'll say,” he announced 
jocularly, “that you’re bound to mother 
a king—S8uch a little queen as you! I 
never met the king of any one of these 
fiestas, though, who wasn’t a poor stiff. 
But say, kid, how about this—wouldn’t 
you like to mother a queen?” 

“To mother a queen!” the girl repeated 
after him in her soft voice. “To mother 
a queen.” She went on as one daringly 
wording thoughts whose existence she had 
not authorized before. “To mother a 
queen! Dost know, lad, that sometimes 
I'd fainer be a great queen than a great 
king? For men on thrones turn for aid- 
ance and help to the basest souls, while 
crowned women— To command a coun- 
try’s wit; to enslave with love the come- 
liest and brave and to keep ever their 
adoring; to hold a wide land’s worship; 
to conquer seas; to write the country’s 
name large on the watery main; to make 
her chief of all the world’s wide spaces— 
aye, a great queen could do that!” 

Hop contemplated her with a flash of 
disapproval. 

“Look-a-here, girlie, you’re not in 
Europe any more—you're here. Cut out 
all this king-and-queen talk. Aw say, kid, 
come to the dance with me tonight.” 

“No, I'll not dance this night,” the 
girl declared with her velvet inflexibility. 

“What’s the big idea?” Hop persisted, 
“You're all dressed up for it.” 

“Tonight I'd rather lie and dream,” the 
girl explained sweetly. “For yesterday, 
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with but the 
Today I 


I was a country lass, 
thoughts of sober country life. 
see myself a queen!” 


“Can the comedy, kid!’ Hop ordered a 


little impatiently. “There’s one million 
girls, more or less, been queens here! 
Come to the dance—come on!” 


“Two things I will not do for you,” 
she declared with a smiling immovability. 
“T'll not to the merry-making. Nor will 
I dance with you. But,” she added re- 
lenting, “since you are so comely, lad, 
I'll dance for you. Like you that?” 

“Sure!” Hop came upright on the seat. 

The girl’s eyes filled with liquid mis- 
chief. She floated to her slim height, 
reached down and lifted the double train 
of scarlet and silver. From beneath a 
flounce of silver lace appeared little 
pointed scarlet shoes. “This will be a 
French dance—the pavanne. Know youit?” 

“The pavanne,” Hop repeated in a 
puzzled tone, “the pavanne! Never heard 
of it. Anything like a trot?” 

The girl’s brow wrinkled. “A trot!” 
she echoed. She added, “I know not 
You shall judge for yourself.” 

Instantly she began to dance. 

Hop, still upright, watched her with a 
growing intentness. “You're some dancer, 
kid,” he said after a while, and “Gee, 
wish you’d change your mind and come 
to that dance tonight! You’d make a hit! 
Say, girlie, let’s beat it over there now 
I've got a flivver.” He jerked a thumb 
over his shoulder. “My old army coat’s 
in it and I could wrap you up and take 
you just as you are. You’d hafta stop a 
sec while I got into my brother’s gob 
clothes. I wanta see Dick Cady’s face 
when we walk in together.” 

But to this the girl gave only laughter. 
She was all the time weaving back and 
forth over the grassy enclosure, moving 
with a nymph-like lightness and an eye 
filling grace. Always one hand floated 
in the air—now above her head, now 
dropped to her side, now stretched 
straight out, emphasizing with its gesture 
the movement of her feet. Ever the other 
hand, wound with the tissue scarf, threw 
the fabric a-coil; held it a-drift. Hop’s 
body pivoted on the seat as her move- 
ments brought her to this side and that 
After a while, he began to stamp and clap, 
accenting the touch on the blanched grass 
of her blood-red feet 

The girl’s movements grew swifter and 
swifter. Hop’s stamping and clapping 
grew louder and louder. But gradually 
the girl’s swayings floated her back of the 
seat on which Hop sat, so that her lumi- 
nous shadow was outlined through the 
opening on the green arc of the surround 
ing hedge. Hop had turned gradually as 
she approached him and now he sat with 
his back to the pool. She stood for a 
moment in one spot, jiggling with a faint 
rocking motion. Suddenly she began to 
sing again— And with the first word, she 
placed the full demand of her huge eyes 
on Hop. His hands stopped their clap- 
ping, his feet their stamp. He rose to his 
full height—stood watching her. 

Abproche donc, ma belle, 


Approche toi, mon bien 
le me sois plus rebelle 


Puisque mon coeur est tien, 
Pour mon ame apaiser 
Donne-moi un baiser 

Hoarsely, Hop repeated the last line 
after her, “Donne-moi un baiser! I know 
what that means,” he declared, “give me 
a kiss!” 

The girl faintly jiggling, lent the ripple 
of her laughter to the night again, but 
she did not take the warm deep moons 
of her gaze from his. Suddenly the jig 
gling stopped. She was like a stilled foun- 
tain of rose and silver. 

“Give me a kiss!” Hop’s voice, sud- 
denly rough, repeated. “Say kid, do you 
mean that?” He staggered forward, made 
a clutch at her. Like human lightning, 
she dashed towards the hedge opening. 

Out of the shadow of the night thrust 
Heinie’s head. As she approached, he 
arose slowly on front legs, then on hind, 
as though pulled upwards by an invis- 
ible force. But the hair of his neck arose 
first and all the time he whined dolor- 
ously. Suddenly his [Turn to page 64] 









Amellow blend 
of peanuts 


ID you ever wonder wnat 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
is made of: peanuts, that’s all— 
and a little salt. But those pea- 
nuts are selected with the greatest 
care. Two kinds are used. One 
kind for richness and smoothness. 
The other for exquisite flavor. 


Next time you give a party— 
either for children or grown folks 
—see what flavor-miracles you 
can work with Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter. Spread one slice of bread 
with its deliciousness and an- 
other with any of your favorite 
fillings to create a sandwich that 
will get itself talked about. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is 
nourishing and healthful. Keep a 
jar on hand to make the children’s 
hungry moments happy. There 
never was a youngster who didn’t 
love it. Sold in sanitary, vacu- 
um-sealed glass jars. At the 
grocer’s. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


| “Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni + Spaghetti 


Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades 


Vermicelli Preserves 
Macaroni Elbows . 
Macaroni Rings CONFECTIONS 
Prepared Spaghetti Mints - Caramels 


Pork and Beans 
Catsup + Chili Sauce 


Fruit Drops 
Chewing Gum 


Dept. W-4 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
| Canajoharie,N Y. 


| Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 


Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes ana ser 
vice information 
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City and State 
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BROWN 
HOSIERY 


OR years you’ve known Buster 

Brown stockings — probably 
you’ve bought them for your chil- 
dren. You know how exceedingly 
well they wear. But did you know 
you can get the same hosiery satis- 
faction from Buster Brown Hosiery 
for your entire family —the same 
careful shaping, lasting color and— 
most important —long wear? 





Spend less for the family’s stockings 
.... and throw away the darning 
basket! Buy Buster Brown Hosiery. 


Amory, Browne « Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


BUSTER BROWN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


HOSIE 








for Men 
forWomen 
forChildren 


FoR WEAR! 
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BUSTER 


Wears longer! 
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The True Story of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ready-for-Rain 
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gowns and hats. One 
young couple bought a 
new car the other day 

a $2,500 one. They didn’t have the ready 
money to pay for it so they went in debt. 

“We have a car, too; but it was not 
new when we bought it. It had been 
used only about six months but that made 
a big difference in the price. And we 
had the price to pay down! We never 
go into debt for anything. We have our 
$3,000 in the savings-bank now. We may 
take $1,000 of that and buy a new car; 
at least, a new one for us. It probably 
will be a ‘used car,’ just as our first 
one was. 

“When we were married, we began 
with very little furniture. We might have 
bought a good deal at the start, taking my 
husband’s savings. But I wouldn’t touch 
those; and I wouldn’t use my own salary 
either. We have bought what we have, 
one piece at a time; always something 
good, and always paid for in cash, out of 
my husband’s salary. 

“IT feel that there are two things we 
can really be proud of; we decided, at 
the start, to save money; and we have 
stuck to our original plan of savings, even 
where our income was doubled! I don’t 
know of any married couple, among our 
friends, that has done this. The more 
they earn, the more they spend. 

“We have had to have a system; but it 
is a very simple one. When we mar- 
ried, we decided that we would live 
on my husband’s income, and save some- 
thing out of it. 

“At the end of the year, I knew the 
total amount I had spent for food, and 
the total for general expenses. The first 
averaged somewhat, less than $15 a week; 
the second was about’$25 a week. At that 
time, my husband’s income was $2,600 a 
year. We had saved $500 out of it. 

“Here is the important point: Every 
year since then, we have continued to 
live on the same amount. In the bank we 
keep a checking-account for general ex- 
penses. In the course of the year, we put 
$1,300 in that account—$25 a week; not 
a dollar more. 

“In addition, I have $15 a week for 
food; but I usually manage on a little 
less than that. Whatever I save out of 
that—sometimes two dollars, sometimes 
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only one dollar—I put 
into a special box. Then, 
when I want to get some 
special thing for my house, I take the 
money from that box. 

“My lamp-shades, for instance, were 
bought with my ‘food savings.’ Only the 
materials, you understand. My friends 
buy their lamp-shades ready made—and 
pay a lot for them. I make my own. Tney 
buy curtains and hangings the same way. 
I buy the materials, make them up—aad 
save at least half the cost.” 

“Give me some credit, too!” laughed 
Mr. Smith. “Last year, the house needed 
a lot of re-papering. I couldn’t qualify 
for that job; but I cut down the cost 
about one-third by scraping the walls. 
My young brother-in-law helped; my wife 
bossed the proceeding—or thought she did; 
and we made a regular lark out of it. 

“T am an accountant; one of the army 
of bookkeepers who are paid more poorly 
than any other class of workers. When my 
wife’s salary was increased, she received 
more in eight months than I could earn 
in twelve. But she is a good sport. She 
might have spent it all. She had every 
right to. But she is playing ‘the long 
game,’ with her eyes on the future.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Smith thoughtfully, 
“T am. You see, my father died when I 
was a young girl; and my mother had a 
struggle to bring up her two children. She 
sent us to school—but it meant sacrifice 
for us all. I learned to get along on very 
little but I always wanted the things I 
couldn’t have then. 

“I might have many of those things 
now; fine clothes, a larger house, the 
superficial show of living. But I would 
be no nearer the big things I crave. Some 
day I want to be able to travel and to have 
other advantages that mean real culture. 

“Or suppose we have children as I 
hope we shall have. That would mean 
giving up my teaching; a smaller in- 
come and larger expenses. But even now 
we are receiving more than $600 a year 
from our investments and savings. We 
saved $3,500 last year! At that rate, our 
annual income from investments will soon 
be $1,000; and if we do have children, we 
will live on my husband’s salary and put 
the income from our investments into 
still more investments.” 





Green Vegetables 
Are Unbottled Medicines! 


[Continued from page 38] 


a Japanese weed product, has also been 
much recommended since it is not digested 
but acts as a water carrier and is swept 
through the intestine as a cleaner. It has 
the disadvantage of not absorbing water 
very readily when eaten dry but only 
when heated with water. Then it absorbs 
very large amounts of liquid and forms 
a stiff jelly with even one hundred times 
its weight of water. In the jelly form, 
however, it is too bulky to be eaten in 
appreciable quantity and interferes with 
digestion, so it is very easy to overdo 
its use. 

A far better method of controlling con- 
stipation is the free eating of green vege- 
tables as turnips, beets, radishes, onions 
and so forth, or vegetables of the leafy 
type, such as spinach, lettuce, cabbage, 
brussels sprouts, cauliflower, dandelion, 
lambsquarter, endive and watercress. No- 


body who used these vegetables daily 
and liberally throughout life ever became 
constipated unless through the effects of 
some industrial poison, or through having 
some disease of a weakening character. 
These vegetables afford a large amount 
of indigestible matter, which has water 
holding properties, yet their residues are 
much more smooth, and therefore less 
irritating to the intestine than are bran 
or agar-agar. For this reason they are 
much to be preferred. 

There is another virtue in these foods, 
also, which no others possess. This is their 
remarkable food values. They are the 
only type of vegetable foods which are 
rich in calcium and in certain vitamins. 
These are without exception the most 
valuable regulators of the hygiene of 
the digestive tract which one can pos- 
sibly use. 
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CJ~O correct faulty intestinal action, send for the leaflet on “‘isotonic salt 

solution” referred to in the article on this page. Dr. McCollum and 

Miss Simmonds prepared the leaflet especially for the readers of McCall’s. 

Send only a two-cent stamp for it. Address The Service Editor, 236 West 
R = 37th Street, New York City. ® 
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y Whar little “engines” they are engines 

IS that burn up energy! They can meet 

the strain only when they have a never 

é failing fund of energy to draw upon 
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: ts a busy worid when youre five 
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Active little brains and bodies 
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must have an unfailin 4 fund of energy to draw upon | 
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“ “The world is so full of a number of things” unusual way. First, it is naturally very high able just when needed because it is so easy 
—cram full when you're only 5! ‘ in carbohydrates or energy units. to digest! This is why Cream of Wheat 

A whole fascinating world for the little Second, it is so quickly and easily digested! is an ideal food for children and grown-ups | 
4-or-5-year-old to do with as he pleases! In fact, Cream of Wheat is in such simple alike. 
And if he is to do his best, he must be form that digestion starts in the mouth. You can serve it in so many tempting 
strongly fortified. Rich energy in this splendid food, avail- ways, not only as a breakfast cereal but in 
The interests of these years absorb him desserts, with vegetables and meat. Our 

r utterly; tax every physical and mental fac- new recipe book gives 50 delightful ways to 

if ulty he has. He can meet the strain only serve Cream of Wheat. We will gladly 

ig if he has a never-failing fund of energy to send it to you. 

T. 

. draw upon. A helpful booklet on children’s diet 

re Mothers can provide their children with We have also published a_ booklet, “The 

ss : ample energy through a delicious food valued Important Business of Feeding Children,” 

- by nutrition authonties for many years— to help mothers provide proper food for 


Crean: of Wheat! 


Cream of Wheat is one of 
the nchest energy-foods. It 
combines two qualities in an 


their children. Sign and mail the coupon 
~~ f and we will send you a copy 


i with a sample box of Cream of 
o 











Wheat. 









‘The Important 
| Business 4 Feeding 
' Children 


| from 1 to 0 Wore 
Cream of Wheat Company 
O | Dept. 605, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
[LJ Please send me, free, your booklet, ““The Important Busi- 
ness of Feeding Children,” together with sample box of 


7 Cream of Wheat.” 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota } Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, “50 Ways of 


In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg Serving Cream of Wheat 
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Beautiful women soon learn that they should use powder much 


more generously under the artificial lights of evening because 
these lights rob the skin of its warm tones. Cover your face, neck, 
shoulders and arms with Pompeian Beauty Powder. Then 
select your correct tone of Pompeian Bloom and you will be 
surprised how much more of this natural-looking color you 
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He saw HER only 


in all that galaxy of beauty 


S he watched them he was intrigued with their 
beauty. The faint, entrancing odor of perfumed 
garments. The velvety loveliness of bare arms and 
shoulders. They all looked so young, mothers and 
daughters! 
Suddenly he saw only Her, fairer and more 
lovely than any other. He hurried to meet her. 
“Darling, you look radiantly beautiful,” he murmured. 


She knew that she had a helpful friend in Mme. 
Jeannette, from whom she had learned the secret of 
using the correct shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
to give her skin that enviable rose-petal effect. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is used the world over 
by women who find that it meets every requirement 
of beauty, protection, and purity. This powder comes 
in an attractive box for the dressing table and in the 
new thin-model compact. 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment 


First, a bit of Pompeian Day Cream to make your powder cling 
and prevent “shine.” Next, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to 
all exposed portions of face, neck, and shoulders, to give your 
skin that lovely effect of rose-petal softness. Lastly, a touch of 
Pompeian Bloom to bring the exquisite glow of youthful color. 
. 
Shade Chart for selecting your shade of Beauty Powder 

Medium Skin—The average American woman has this type of 
skin, and should use the Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. 

Olive Skin—This skin generally accompanies dark hair and 
eyes. It is rich in tone and should use Rachel shade of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. 

Pink Skin—This is the youthful, rose-tinted skin, and should 
use the Flesh shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. This type of 
skin is usually found with light hair, or red hair. 

White Skin—If your skin is quite without color, use White 
Powder. Only the very white skin should use White Powder 
in the daytime. 

At toilet counters, 60c. Compact, $1. Slightly higher in Canada. 
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can apply than is possible in the daytime. 


Specialiste en Beauté 


Get 1925 Panel 


and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel, “Beauty Gained is Love 
Retained,” size 28x74 Done 
in color by a famous artist; 
worth at least s0c. We send 
it with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night Cream for 
only 1oc. With these samples 
you can make many interest- 
ing beauty experiments. Use 
“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” the coupon now. 











| Beauty Powder 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 
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t Madame Jeannette, Pompeian Laboratories ‘ 
- 3401 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio ' 
| . ' 
jt} Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (d me preferred) for the , 
jt new 1925 ne eian Art Panel, “Beauty Gained 1s Love, 
i! Retained,” i the four samp'es. : 
i! é 
Ie Name ——————— . 
I! Address lenacicnmeaneiaeniennens , 
' : 
\' ; 
al ‘ 
«= City State ‘ 
: : 
' . ; , bd 
" Shade of powder wanted? 
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Fairy Magic 


In New Homemaking! 


x BY LOUISE THOMAS 


Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine 


bait ar! 


HAT would you not give for the 
magic suggestions which would 
make your home delightful and 


turn you into a charming hostess and 

wife and mother? 

McCall’s can supply you with these 
wonders! In the eighteen small books of 
our Service Library, you have a complete 
set of texts on the new homemaking. 

Ordinarily a library costs hundreds of 
dollars—yet here is one which can be 
bought for only ten cents a volume. 

A Littie Book or Goop Looxs. Approved 
by Dr. Fred Wise, Instructor of Der- 
matology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, and 
Head of the Vanderbilt Dermatologi- 
cal Clinic. A specialist on hair and 
skin corroborates the methods of 
smart beauty shops. Care of the skin; 
the proper use of make-up; well-kept 
hair; dainty hands—and many more 
ways to achieve loveliness. 

A Book or Manners. By Margaret 
Emerson Bailey. To know how to act 
with ease and grace, adds to our hap- 
piness. When sending invitations, when 
visiting friends—there are countless 
times both in our own homes or else- 
where when we need to know the cor- 
rect thing to do. A _ section on the 
etiquette of formal and_ informal 
weddings 

Tue New Hospiratity. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. The serving of meals, 
or even of simple refreshments to 
friends who come in to play bridge, 
has taken on new forms in the past 
few years, now that few of us have 
servants to help with these tasks of 
hospitality. For luncheons, dinners, 
teas—even for breakfasts—this book- 
let tells you the correct methods. 

Parties ALL THE YEAR. By Claudia M 
Fitzgerald. All sorts of entertaining 
ideas for festive occasions, including 
a shower for brides 

More Parties. By Claudia M. Fitzgerald. 
Among other suggestions for simple or 
elaborate parties are a Moon-of-Leaves 
Party for Maytime; a féte for Churches 
or Clubs; a Progressive Party; and a 
Rube Party—all indescribably jolly. 

Wat To Serve at Parties. Compiled 
by Lilian M. Gunn, Department ot 
Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Menus and rec- 
ipes for luncheons, dinners and buffet 
suppers; varied suggestions for the 
ever-popular sandwiches for tea and in- 
formal parties. Wedding breakfasts 
and announcement luncheons are in- 
cluded. 

Time-Savinc Cookery. Prepared in Mc- 
Call's Kitchen-Laboratory under the 
direction of Sarah Field Splint, Chief 
of Home Conservation of the U. S. 
Food Administration during the War. 
How package goods, wisely used, come 
to your rescue in preparing the daily 
meals and in meeting graciously the 
emergency of unexpected company. 

Master-Recipes. By F. G. O. You no 
longer need dozens of cook books. The 
master-recipe is a_key-recipe which, 
with its nine variations, gives you ten 
recipes in one for soufflés, desserts, 
soups, candies, cakes and so on. A 


rer rer 


complete cook-book of one hundred 
and sixty recipes contained within six- 
teen recipes! 

Some Reasons Wuy 1n Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale, Director of 
Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, 
Columbia University ; Day Monroe and 
Mary I. Barber. Superstitions in cook- 
ery have been disproved and new, ac- 
curate methods have been developed 
in the food workshop under Miss Van 
Arsdale’s direction. Follow the recipes 
exactly and you cannot have failures; 
you will have only success with mayon- 
naise, cake, candies, frozen desserts 
and many other delicacies which, by 
the usual methods, often “go wrong. 


Menus For Two Weeks. By E. V. Mce- 


Collum, of the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. What we eat determines largely 
what we are—our health, our good 
cheer, our success in life. To feed 
your family the “protective foods,” 
miik and leaves, in delicious, appetiz- 
ing dishes, is to help them to health 
and happiness. Such menus are out- 
lined in this leaflet. (No charge except 
a two-cent stamp for posting.) 

Tue Frienpty Bany. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. How to take care of 
your child from the day of his birth 
until his eleventh year. Dr. Kerley’s 
feeding schedules are included. 

Tue Frrenpty Motuer. By Helen John- 
son Keyes: approved by Franklin A 
Dorman, M.D., Head of the Maternity 
Division of The Woman's Hospital, 
New York City. Advice for mother-to-be 
before her baby comes. 

Tue Famity Bubcer. By Isabel Ely Lord, 
Instructor in Household Accounting, 
Home Study Department, Columbia 
University. A complete system of budg- 
eting; also a simple method of keep- 
ing family accounts so your money 
will not seem to vanish mysteriously. 

Tue Mopvern Home. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. The newest and most 
up-to-date labor-saving devices which 
can lighten your household burdens 

Tue Smatt House. Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall's Consulting Architect 
Fifteen plans of attractive small houses, 
designed by the foremost architects of 
the day. All the houses are moderately 
priced and arranged with a view to 
both comfort and beauty. McCall’s 
will sell the architect's building plans 
and specifications for any house shown 
in the booklet for only $15, a saving 
of hundreds of dollars for you on 
architect's usual charge to his client 

Down THE GarpDEeN Patu. By Dorothy 
Giles, of the Garden Club of America 
Tells you how to plan your garden. 

Decoratinc Your Home. By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh. Ten practical lessons in 
a decoration. Master the princi- 
ples laid down here and you will be 
able to create as lovely a home as if 
you had employed the services of one 
of the most exclusive decorators. 

Tue House or Goop Taste. By Ruby 
Ross Goodnow. Pictures of lovely 
homes, rich in their suggestion as to 
what you can do with curtains, walls, 
floors, chairs, tables and all the details 
that make up the home beautiful. 
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Esc booklet (unless otherwise noted) is ten cents; or, any twelve for a } 
dollar. Enclose money and address The Service Editor, McCall's j 

2 Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. R } 
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May Breath Free Note the coupon 


ere’s sweet breath 





15c Box Free 


You carry scientific protection with you 


_ _ in your purse! - 


wherever you are, whenever you need it 


suggests concealment. 





Certain foods cause it. Smoking is another cause; decay- 
ing food in the mouth another, stomach disorders, etc. 


| people guard against it. This 

| and their friends. 

* + oF 
The object of May Breath 

protection. 


carry them with you. 





simple precaution. 


| A box free 


Let us give you a box to try. You will be delighted. 


| Simply use the coupon. 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 










15 f, Q 

oie game 

25c Eth ng deodorent 
Mos an and Stomach ) 


} ERE is instant breath sweetness when you need it 
. and you never know when that will be. 


May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form; 
a scientific purifier, not a mere perfume, 


You carry them with you wherever you go. 
tablet dissolve in your mouth—that’s all. 
will breathe the fragrance of Maytime. 


A common offense 
Bad breath is a universal offense. 


The causes are many and hard to avoid. 


No one is immune. Few realize they have it. Careful 
in fairness to themselves 


provide constant 
Ordinary liquid purifiers are effective. 


Now millions have thanked us for this new way. It 
comes in thin tin boxes that you carry with you. No 
matter what the cause of your bad breath—mouth, stomach, 
tobacco, food or drink—it corrects it. 


_Never go to a dance, theatre, any social gathering; never 
risk close contact with others, without first taking this 


—this new way 


for that only 


Let a single 
Your breath 





Cigar odors 
Quell them before 
you dance. 





Home coming 
Bring to every greet- 
ing a sweet breath. 


But you cannot 





Every word 
Should carry pleasing 
odors with it. 








M-172 


GOOD FOR A 15c BOX 








Fill in your name, then mail this coupon for a 


15c box of May Breath free. 


Sb 0dkndbedsinnddsesrninands<<adedenes 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
Only one box to a family 
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a Afraid to smile 


Pyorrhea’s price 


A needless vic- 





tim of Pyorrhea 





4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too— are victims ofdreaded 


Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 





Pyorrhea is a disease of 


the gums — not the teeth & 


That’s one outstanding fact every- 
body should know. And if everybody 
did know it, the number of Pyorrhea’s 
victims would soon be greatly reduced. 
You may take splendid care of your 
teeth—brush them several times a 
day—and still get Pyorrhea. Once 
Pyorrhea secures a firm hold, pus 
pockets form, gums become weak and 
flabby, the teeth loosen and fall out no 
matter how white and sound they 
may be. 


Forhan’s means healthy gums 


It contains the right proportion of 
Forhan’s Astringent, as used by the 
dental profession in the treatment of 
Pyorrhea. Forhan’s protects and pre- 
serves the gums, keeping them in a 
firm, pink, healthy condition; cleans 
and whitens the teeth, and keeps the 
mouth sweet, fresh and wholesome. 
If you don’t care to discontinue the 
tooth paste you are now using, at 
least brush your teeth and gums once 
a day with Forhan’s. 


Forhan's is more than at oth Paste; vt checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan's 
For the Gums. All druggists, 35¢c and 60c intubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forharys 


More than a tooth paste — 
it checks Pyorrhea 


[ Tooth neglect 
| demands its toll 


She alone knows 
the penalty 





Ju tas a ship ne eds 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 


so do your teeth un- 


der the gum-line 
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Queens 


[Continued from page 59] 


body cut the air—and he disappeared 
The girl turned. Hop vaulted the marble 
seat and gave chase 

At the hedge opening he caught a van- 
ishing picture. A plane of dusky hair, 
netted and jewelled, standing straight out 
from a white neck-nape, a scarlet train 
swishing across the sward, a silver scarf 
unrolling to the breeze. Then a white 
hand came out from a_ sleeve of 
slashed ribbons, clutched the scarf, wound 
itself within it in a deft, accustomed 
motion. . 

Hop leaped to that picture. Another 
circle of hedge—and nothing. Only on 
the air, as frail as that tissue of veil, a 
wirl of laughter. He took another open- 
ing. The laughter continued to ride the 
night. He followed it. 

This way and that ... that way and 
this... in and out . . . back and forth. 
Doubling on his tracks and retracing his 
steps. And always that laughter, grow- 
ing thinner and more faint. Gradually it 
died. And then, “Say kid,” Hop pleaded, 
“don’t tease me like this. Be a sport! 
Tell me where you are!” 

Nothing answered. 

He rushed from circle to circle; found 
himself at the pool; emerged again, always 
with the hope that the next turn would 
show him a flutter of silver . . . a slash 
of scarlet . . . Confused, he lost his bear- 
ings completely. At times he called. Once 
in an impatient voice, “Say kid—this is 
a rotten way to treat a fellow!” Again 
in an exasperated one, “If you'll only 
come and show me the way out, that’s 
all I'll ask of you. You promised you 
would.” And last of all, in a sulky one, 
“Well, I'll be hanged if I'll ask you again. 
I'm sick of this business.” 

On these words he paused. Movement 
beside him! He wheeled with a rush of 


hope that sent the blood spinning through 
his veins. But a wet nose invaded his 
palm. “You get me out of here,” Heinie’s 
master commanded. “I dunno where I am.” 

Heinie understood. He took the open- 
ing through which he had just appeared; 
walked with an authoritative air straight 
on under this arch of box and that .. . 
bisecting circle after circle . . . Presently 
came into view a bit of hard ochre-col- 
ored road. 

“You’ve got more head than I have, 
Heinie,” his master rewarded him. “Didn't 
see a pip of a girl beating it over to the 
hotel, did you?” Heinie made no reply; 
he fell industriously to rooting in the 
grass, following myriad mysterious, in- 
tricate and utterly delectable smells. Hop 
made a tour of the silent grounds. They 
came back together to the flivver. Up- 
stairs the light in the top wing suddenly 
went out. 

“Gee, that was a dirty trick, Heinie,’ 
Hop declared, his eye on the window. “I 
hate a teaser!” He got into the car and 
Heinie leaped in after him; took his 
place on the front seat. Hop started the 
engine and they pursued the curving way 
back to the main road. Hop still nursed 
his grouch. His blue eyes held their mo- 
rose look and his lips maintained their 
sullen droop. 

“Why, I'll see her at the fiesta, Heinie,” 
he exclaimed with a sudden glow of hope. 
And then, as suddenly ghastly, “My 
God!” 

His mind had recreated a picture from 
his adventure; a half-seen figure, speed- 
ing through a hedge doorway in the 
maze; a flash of scarlet train bruising 
the grass—a jet of silver tissue irradiat- 
ing the air—a white hand reaching to 
confine it. .... 

That hand had six fingers! 


Red Ashes 


[Continued from page o] 


You follow me—instantly, mind!” 

Pamela nodded. Her eyes were blazing. 
Ai that moment she would cheerfully 
have followed Loo through fire and water 
if by so doing she could have got the bet- 
ter of Blake Carrington. 

She watched Loo set his horse at the 
gate, saw the chestnut gather itself to- 
gether for the jump . . At the same 
instant it seemed to her that Carrington 
slipped from his place by the gate-post 
and stepped forward, his arm upraised. 

She could not tell what happened next. 
But she heard a shout from Loo as his 
horse rose to the gate: “Come on, Pam!” 
Followed a thunderous rattle of hoofs 
against the topmost bar, the shattering 
sound of splintered wood, and he was 
over. Simultaneously Carrington’s | tall 
figure seemed to crumple up . . 

The chestnut pecked on landing, re- 
covered itself, and tore across the next 
field like a mad thing, while Pamela’s own 
mount, almost out of hand, rushed the 
broken gate, cleared it, and raced in pur- 
suit. As they flew forward she managed 
to throw a quick glance behind her. Car- 
rington was lying prone on the ground, 
one leg doubled underneath him. 


ELL, I’m hanged!” 

It was at breakfast the follow- 
ing morning that Toby gave utterance 
to the above remark, and the tone of 
his voice was expressive of unbounded 
wrath and astonishment 

“Read that,” said Toby shortly, push- 
ing a letter across the table to her 

Pamela’s eyes dropped first of all to 
the signature of the letter. It was ex- 
tremely brief and to the point. 

“Dear Sir’—the letter ran. “Enclosed 
you will find the account for the damage 
done to my property yesterday by the 
Rakehill Hunt. As you are fully aware 
that I have refused permission for my 
land to be included in the country you 
hunt, you will doubtless be prepared to 
indemnify me out of your Damage Fund 
for the loss I have sustained. 

Yours faithfully, 
BLAKE CARRINGTON.” 


“That’s his bill,” snorted Toby, jerk- 
ing his head in the direction of the second 
sheet of paper. Pamela laid down the 
letter and picked up the sheet indicated. 

“‘To two broken gates and barbed 
wire cut, five pounds’,” she read aloud. 
““To one pedigree cow compulsorily de- 
stroyed on account of broken leg, one 
hundred guineas. Total, one hundred and 
ten pounds.’ Toby, I never heard of any- 
thing so disgraceful!” she burst out in- 
dignantly. “The cad! Fancy sending in 
a bill—like a tradesman!” 

Toby shook his head regretfully. 

“T noticed his dairy cows. They were 
good ‘’uns—pedigree, all right.” 

“T shall go straight over and see him 
about this,” declared Pamela, tapping the 
“bill” with an angry but extremely pretty 
forefinger. “It’s—it’s outrageous of him!” 

But it was not until the afternoon that 
Pamela was finally enabled to start on her 
pilgrimage to Boscowen, and by that time 
the first fine frenzy of her righteous in- 
dignation had evaporated a little. She 
was even conscious of a faint sense of 
trepidation as she approached the front 
door and tuggeti at the old-fashioned 
bell. The door was opened by a sour- 
visaged, middle-aged maidservant. 

“Is Mr. Carrington at home?” asked 
Pamela. 

“The master never sees visitors,” re- 
torted the female Cerberus, unmoved, and 
made as though to close the door. 

“Oh, please—” Pamela _ intervened 
quickly, unconsciously raising her voice a 
little. “I think he will see me. Will you 
ask him? Say that it’s Miss Wayne.” 

“Kezia!” 

A door on the right of the small hall 
was standing ajar, and through this 4 
man’s voice, which Pamela recognised as 
that of Blake Carrington, called impera- 
tively. 

A minute later the woman returned 
and, grudgingly invited Pamela to “Come 
this way.” A big Chesterfield couch was 
drawn up near the fire, upon which Car- 
rington was lying. 

“Good afternoon. Miss Wayne,” he said, 
a slightly ironical inflection tinging the 
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politeness of his tones. “I’m sorry I can’t 
get up to receive you, but I’ve unluckily 
sprained my ankle.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” exclaimed Pamela 


spontaneously, as she shook hands. And 
then her colour suddenly deepened as an 
awful thought presented itself to her mind. 
“Did you—how did it happen?” she asked. 

“It happened what that extremely hot- 
headed young friend of yours thought 
fit to ride me down on my own property.” 

“Oh !—” She hesitated, flushing. 

He indicated a chair on the other side 
of the hearth and she sat down obedi- 
ently, although acutely conscious of the 
lack of warmth in the invitation. There 
was a carelessly contemptuous edge to 
everything he said which was like the 
light flicking of a whip, and Pamela, ac- 
customed as she was to being rather spoilt 
and deferred to by her own menfolk and 
their friends, was stung by the cool, 
slighting tone this man elected to adopt 
towards her. The resentment it inspired 
gave her back her poise. 

“T came to see you about a totally dif- 
ferent matter. About this.” And she un- 
folded the sheet of notepaper upon which 
Carrington had made out the amount ow- 
ing to him for damage done by the Hunt. 
“The list of charges you have sent in to 
the Master of Hounds—to my brother. 
I know, of course, that some gates were 
broken. But the cow?” 

“Oh, yes, the cow. When you and 
your friend rode by so furiously my cat- 
tle stampeded. This one cow fell into a 
ditch, broke her leg, and had to be de- 
stroyed. I suppose”—with a twist of his 
mouth—“you don’t expect me to bear 
the loss, do you?” 

Pamela was silent a moment. The man 
was so aggravatingly within his rights. 

“We consider,” she said at last, “my 
brother—and all of us—that your charges 
are absurd—extortionate.” 

The word “extortionate” ought to make 
him wince, she thought. But it didn’t. 

“On the contrary,” he maintained. “The 
bill is a very reasonable one.” 

“Reasonable!” 

“Extremely _reasonable’—sardonically. 
“You will observe that I’ve made no 
charge for my own injuries.” 

Once more the colour flowed into Pam- 
ela’s cheeks, and her head drooped. 

“No,” she admitted in a stiffled voice. 
“No. I know.” Suddenly she lifted her 
eyes to his face. “I’m—I’m awfully sorry 
about your ankle,” she said impulsively. 

“Are you?” He regarded her silently 
for a moment or two. 

Again a silence fell between them, so 





long a silence that Pamela thought the 
subject was finished. All at once, how- 
ever, he spoke again. 

“Would it please—you—if I reduced 


the sum total?” There was the faintest 
emphasis on the word “you.” 

She smiled. 

“Why, of course it would,” she said 
“The Hunt Damage Fund has so many 
calls on it that squaring up everything 
generally means that Toby has to pay 
quite a good deal out of his own pocket. 
And”—candidly—“poor Toby’s pockets 
aren't very deep.” 

“You're frank, anyway,” he answered, 
a gleam of amusement passing over his 
face. 

“Of course I am.” Adding with a little 
ripple of laughter: “Besides, it would be 
no use being anything else. Everyone for 
miles round knows that we're always 
more or less on the verge of blue ruin.” 

He laughed outright. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to worry you over- 
much, anyway,” he commented. Then he 
said abruptly. “Give me that paper.” 


Rather wonderingly she handed it 
across to him. He scribbled something 
across it. 


“Give that to your brother,” he said. 

She glanced down at it curiously. Trav- 
ersing the list of items in a firm, mascu- 
line hand sprawled the single word: “Can- 
celled,” with beneath it Carrington’s in- 
itials. She gave a little gasp of surprise. 

“Do you mean this?” she asked. 

“Yes—on one condition. At least”—he 
corrected himself quickly—‘it’s not a 
condition. It’s a request. Stay and have 
tea with me.” 
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Pamela bent her head to hide a smile 

“But I understood visitors were taboo 
at Boscowen Farm?” 

He nodded. 

“So they are,” he returned gravely 
“But every rule has to be proved by 
exception. This is the exception to prove 
my rule—if you will let it be?” 

There was something extraordinarily 
winning in his manner as he spoke, and 
Pamela felt herself yielding to it. 

“Will you?” he repeated. 

She smiled across at him 

“Ves, if—-if you’re sure you want me.” 

“I’m quite sure. Do you mind—I hate 
to bother you, but it’s a long job if I 
attempt it myself—do you mind ringing 
that bell over there?” 

She rose and complied with his request, 
and when Kezia appeared in answer to 
the summons he ordered tea, adding, as 
though it were the most commonplace 
happening in the world: “Miss Wayne is 
remaining to tea?’ Kezia’s face, as she 
departed kitchenwards, was a study of 
conflicting emotions. 

When she brought the tea things Pam- 
ela glanced round the room, discovered 
a small table which she brought to the 
side of the couch and deftly arranged 
on it his cup and saucer and plate. 

“This,” observed Carrington, allowing 
himself to be waited upon with obvious 
satisfaction, “quite reconciles me to a 
broken ankle or so. I feel rather like an 
Eastern potentate. I’m afraid’”—regret 
fully—“there must be something of the 
sultan concealed in me.” 

“There is in most men.” retorted Pam- 
ela. “If it doesn’t manifest itself in 
liking to be waited on hand and foot, it 
does in trying to domineer over people 
You seem to have got it both ways.” 

“‘Within my earthly temple there’s a 
crowd: there’s one of us that’s humble, 
one that’s proud’,” he quoted drily. 

“And is there ‘one that’s broken-hearted 
for his sins’?” asked Pamela, taking up 
the quotation and continuing it. She 
spoke half-laughingly, but the smile van 
ished abruptly from her face as she saw 
the sudden change her question provoked 
in his. The blue eyes, that had been 
smiling across at her, became all at once 
hard and bitter and infinitely weary. 

“Tt’s superfluous to be broken-hearted,” 
he said quietly. “One is damned eter- 
nally for one’s sins—in this world, at any 
rate. That’s quite sufficient.” 

“Oh, no.” Instinctively she sought to 
combat the bleak pessimism of the speech 
“You don’t belieye that. One couldn’t go 
on through life if one believed that.” 

“One has to go on through life. You're 
not given any choice—unless, of course, 
you take the coward’s way out of it.” 

“But—but we're not punished like-that 
—always, enternally,” she persisted. 

“Aren’t we? Some poor devils are. A 
single mistake can blast a whole life.” 

He spoke so hardly, with such an urt- 
dercurrent of utter cynicism, that Pamela 
felt convinced this was no mere generali- 
zation. The man was speaking out of 
the depths of some bitter inner conscious- 
ness. His implacable conviction had been 
somehow ground into him by the actual 
happenings of life itself. She was con- 
scious of a sudden warm rush of pity 

“T don’t believe it!” she exclaimed ear- 
nestly. “Mistakes, even sins, aren’t meant 


to count against us like that. One can 
always begin all over again.” 

He shook his head. 

“Not always.” He stared broodingly 


into the fire, where the flames leaped up- 
ward from the logs amid a flurry of 
golden sparks. “When a fire has once 
burned very low, it can’t be made to burn 
again. It’s no more than a handful of 
red embers on an empty hearth—dead.” 

“A fire is never dead while the ashes 
are still red.” The answer came like a 
flash. 

“Where did you get that from?” he 
asked curiously. “It sounds like a quo- 
tation.” 

“It is. From some verses I once read.” 

In a low voice, a little nervously be- 
cause of the bitter blue eyes which were 
regarding her so intently, she repeated: 
“No race is over till the last yard’s run, 
No game is ever lost—[Turn to page 70] 








If your druggist cannot 
supply you, send 50c 
direct to the Zonite 
Products Co. 


Its a daughte 


Mo and daughter. It is one 
of nature’s closest kinships, yet 
how often is there a gulf between! 


The responsibility is chiefly that of 
the older woman. When apart from 
her daughter, she is full of good reso- 
lutions, planning to speak frankly. 
But when they are together she finds 
it increasingly difficult to approach 
delicate subjects, made still more 
delicate by the old-fashioned custom 
of avoidance. 


What a relief it would be to have at 
hand in convenient form accurate in- 
formation bearing on the ever-present 
problems of health and cleanliness 
which affect all womankind. Infor- 
mation concerning the safé practice 
of feminine hygiene. Information on 
the dangers inherent in the use of 
poisonous compounds—dangers fa- 
miliar to every nurse and physician 


No need to run risks with the 


skull-and-crossbones 


At one time there was some excuse 
for the use of poisonous germicides 
such as bichloride of 
mercuryand compounds 
of carbolic acid—be- 
cause there was nothing 
to take their place. 


But now Science has 
provided an answer to 
the age-old question of 
fastidious women, who 
demandcomplete surgical 
cleanliness and complete 
safety in use. Science has 
provided Zonite. 


influenza. 


In bottles, 50c and $1 
at drug stores 
Slightly higher in Canada 
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A whole medicine 
chest in itself 

Zonite kills germs. 

That is why Zonite is 

valuable for so many 

different purposes. 

For prevention against 

colds, coughs, grippe and 


For a daily mouthwash to 
guard against pyorrhea 
and other gum infections. 
For cuts, wounds, burns 
and scratches. 

For use as a deodorant. 
Remember that Zonite, 
though a very powerful 
antiseptic, is non-poison- 
ous and absolutely safe 
to use. 





rs right 
to know— | 
and a mothers duty to tell her 


Zonite is the great antiseptic-germi- 
cide which has not only removed the 
dangers of burning, poisonous fluids 
in the practice of feminine hygiene, 
but has also removed the danger of 
accidental poisoning in the home. 


Compare Zonite’s strength 
with carbolic acid 


Though absolutely non-poisonous, 
Zonite is actually far more powerful 
germicidally than any solution of car- 
bolic acid that can be applied to the 
human body. And compared with 
peroxide of hydrogen, for instance, 
Zonite is more than forty times as effec- 
tive! No wonder Zonite has been 
welcomed by the medical profession 
and is being prescribed by dentists 
everywhere as a mouthwash. Think 
of a powerful germicide safe to use 
for a mouthwash! 


Whole subject covered 
in booklet 


The Women’s Division has prepared 
a special booklet on Feminine 
Hygiene and other af- 
fairs of the toilet. It is 
frank, scientific andcon- 
venient. Send for it. 
Read it. It is a booklet 
every mother will want 
to give her daughter. It 
is an important booklet 
and free. Use the cou- 
pon below. Zonite 
Products Company, 
Postum Building, 250 
Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 
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you have prepared. 
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Women", 
Diviston 


] should like to have a free 
copy of the illustrated booklet 
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Unlock 
the hidden 
beauty in your skin 


French authority once said, 







} “There are no ugly women 
there are only those who 
do not know how to look 
beautiful.” 
The most important element in the 
beauty of the face is the condition of 
the skin, and every women has com- 
plexion possibilities only waiting to 
be released by proper care. 


The daily use of Resinol Soap gives 
just this care because it helps the skin 
to maintain its normal activity—the 
basis of all skin beauty. Made of the 
purest and gentlest cleansing ingre- 
dients to which have been added the 
Resinol properties, it easily rids the 
pores of clogging impurities, permit- 
ting them to breathe and resist germ 
infection. 

Its distinctive fragrance and deep color 
come naturally from the Resinol it 
contains, that same quality which 
makes its lather so soft, soothing and 
refreshing. Begin today to use Resi- 
nol Soap for your toilet and bath. 
Within a week you will doubtless be 
amazed at the new beauty in your 


~ 


skin 


For special irritations, apply a little 
Resinol Ointment and see how 
quickly it clears them away. This 
healing ointment has also been 
used successfully for years for the 
relief of itching, burning skin 
troubles. Your druggist sells the 
Resinol products. 


RESINOL 
OAP 


Per ee 


Dept. H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Select a gooa physician and have your child looked over regularly 


Under ‘The Doctor’s Constant Care 


<> BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. m= 


Author of “Short Talks With Young Mothers” 


HE average baby at birth weighs 
between seven and eight pounds and 
is about twenty inches in height 
Some infants are less in weight and height 
than the above figures indicate and others 
will exceed them. The child of large par 
ents is apt to be larger than those whose 
parents are small 
Likewise parents short in stature usually 
have children of their own height or per 
haps an inch or two taller. Given parents 
of markedly unequal size, a tall man and 
1 short woman or the reverse, the chil 
dren are apt to vary considerably in size 
In other words the child does not, as one 
might think would be the case, strike an 
average between a tall and a short parent 
and be a medium height 
In many instances children short in 
stature, who are brought to me because 
they were slow of growth and undersized 
had parents who showed a great deal of 
difference in height. The patient, in such 
cases, is almost always a boy and usually 
is the son of a short father 
Short men are apt to marry tall women 
Ii the undersized child is a girl it creates 
much less interest in the family than 
when the boy is the short one. Sometimes 
the embarrassment of the situation has 
been intensified by a sister—perhaps a 
young sister who outstrips the boy in 
height who, in this and in other ways, 
strongly resembles his father 
In other instances, perhaps in a family 
of three or four or more children, there 
will be one short, stunted person. Usually, 
when such is the case, one of the parents 
or a grandparent was considerably under 
average height 
In a family of seven—four girls and 
three boys—the father stands 5 feet, 11 
inches; the mother about 5 feet. One boy 
is short—5 feet, 2 inches—shorter by a 
good deal than the sister or brothers who 
range in height from 5 feet, 5 inches to 
5 feet, 10 inches. This fact is of small 
interest to the world at large but it is 
very important in the boy’s life and in 
that of the family. A physical defect of 
any nature occasions no little mental 
anguish to the individual and embarrass 
ment to the immediate relatives and 
friends 
All short men want tall children. I 
have frequently been consulted by such 
fathers eager to know if it is possible for 
their children to be tall. The same kind of 
query exists among those who desire phys- 
ical vigor, resistance and capacity for 
work in their offspring 
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\ mating of the strong with the weak 
does not imply that there will be an 
average of these traits in the children. One 
child of such a couple may be as vigorous 
as one of the parents or as weakly as the 
other. When both parents are young, 
strong and vigorous, leading rational lives, 
their children are usually of the same type 
if they, too, have a favorable opportunity 
for right development—that is, if they 
are supplied with all that a growing hu- 
man being requires. 


HE child of vigorous parents, however, 

will arrive necessarily at strong and re- 
sistant manhood and womanhood. I have 
seen many children who started in life 
without a physical handicap, forever 
ruined by faulty care. 

Perhaps it will occasion surprise that 
such an outcome is rarely found among 
the so-called poor. Children brought up by 
intelligent people in poor or moderate 
circumstances make our best citizens. The 
insistent difficulty in dealing with the well- 
to-do classes, is to keep them from spoil- 
ing what nature started right—although, 
of course, there are exceptions to those 
who do this. Among our better-educated 
young mothers, ideal cooperation and the 
care of the baby are usually obtained 





Weakly parents almost invariably will 
have children who are weakly or of de- 
fective resistance and lessened working 
capacity. Such parents may be big or 
undersized but if both belong to the so- 
called delicate class, their offspring are 
constituted like them. I have yet to see a 
strong man or woman who had a weakly 
father and mother. 

In the matter of physical fitness and 
bodily growth and ultimate physical de- 
velopment, heredity plays a large part; 
and here is where heredity stops, to a 
large degree. 


HEN we refer to mental attributes- 

character and distinctly personal 
qualities—there will be a different story 
Endurance and the capacity for work, 
both distinctly physical features, are also 
matters largely of heredity and right here 
is where individuals very often are greatly 
misjudged. There is but one classification 
in use for children. All of the same age 
who are supposedly normal are supposed 
to possess the same physical and mental 
capacity, or nearly so; hence the grouping 
of children in our schools, in classes where 
the age element is an important factor. 

The Binet-Simon method supplies a 
fairly reliable mental test, indicating the 
intelligence of the subject but there is no 
test of any value to determine working 
capacity or endurance. The possession of 
an ability for work or for continued effort 
counts for just as much as does the spon- 
taneous intelligence that a child possesses. 
Because it is impossible to classify chil- 
dren in this regard, not a few are at a 
decided disadvantage. They have but little 
capacity for effort; consequently they are 
considered lazy and indifferent. 

A boy of this type is never a leader, 
never particularly active in sports nor in 
his classes. He is inferior through no fault 
of his own but he is blamed for his de 
ficiency because he is as big, eats as much 
and sleeps as well or better than those 
who can accomplish much more. He passes 
as being lazv, shiftless and of no account 
when, as a matter of fact, his trouble is 
a physical infirmity and entirely beyond 
his control. 

The child is not responsible for his 
origin; he never can select his progenitors 
They may be tall, short, thin, fat, medium, 
strong or weak, handsome or otherwise 

The newly arrived is a member of the 
household and he must be given the atten- 
tion that he demands. Assuming that this 
newly born baby {Turn to page 69) 
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At housecleaning time 


liste Old Dithces 


Keeping well begins with keeping clean; your 
surroundings: as Well as yourself. That's the chief 
reason for: housecleaning; the other reasons are the 
comfort and pride youtake in a spick and span home. 


There ts nothing else like Old Dutch for health 
ful cleanliness. It erases dirt; the visible and invisible; 
laboratory tests prove that’a surface cleaned with 
Old Dutchis hygienically cléan. It doesn’t scratch. A 
scratched surtace, you know, is hatder to keep clean 


ind besides scratches are catchalls for impurities 


Old Dutch looks like a fine powder; 


inder a microscope you see fine, flat, flaky particles; 
they make a perfect contact with the surface to be 
cleaned, instead of scratching their way across it 
Anextraordinary natural detergent, unlike anything 


ra ky : thi mr ugh, efficient, economi al 


For healthful cleanliness throughout the 
house use Old Dutch. Goes farther, cleans quicker, 
lasts longer 





VARIETIES 


1 Ib. and 5 Ib. loaves 
| Swiss 
stata 
Pimento 
fatettaale tal 
Old English 
Sharp American 


Also 5 Varieties 
in Tins 
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Because— 


There is no sandwich equal to cheese, 
and there is no cheese equal to Kraft’s; 
not merely because it’s Kraft’s, but be- 
cause it’s good; because it has the quality 
in it; because every ounce of it has the 
watchful care of Master cheese-makers— 
men who know every problem of cheese 
production from cow to consumer. To 
thousands of housewives the name Kraft 
has come to mean a certain definite 
thing—a quality of cheese that is not 
elacrehtince Mtrelelouetohmeleitaumertenn 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
CHICAGO—NEW YORK— POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFT-S KI ' 


. TKS 


Made and Known mn Cancda as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


192 
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KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
406 Rush Street, Chicago, aittetarts 


Name 


Street 


City 


BETTER 


Enclosed find ten cents, for which please send to address 
below,copy of your Newand Enlarged Illustrated Recipe 
Book of Chee fim s, menus and dietetic information. 
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Under The Doctor’s Constant Care 
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[Continued from page 66] 


is in your home and the 
doctor tells you that 
he weighs seven and a 
half pounds and is perfectly normal, it 
is your duty to treat him as well as you 
would your automobile 

For this, have him looked over peri- 
odically. Select a good physician—one 
who is interested in children—and have 
him examine the stripped child, once a 
month for the first six months; in the 
interval he should have been weighed at 
least once a week and your reports given 
to the doctor when he is ready for them 

He should be examined in this fashion 
once in two months for the next six 
months; at three-month intervals between 
the second and third years, and twice a 
year thereafter until he is ten years of 
age; and then once yearly. At such times 
he should be weighed and measured; all 
the organs, including the throat, should 


a Ee be examined and_ his 


posture determined. Such 

a practice will obviate 
spinal curvatures, “sway backs” and drop- 
ped shoulders. 

It is important to keep the child’s feet 
under observation. “Flat foot” is very prev- 
alent in this country and means a lessened 
working-capacity in many occupations. It 
is a condition acquired through neglect of 
the feet and is entirely preventable. 

The doctor should direct the feeding, 
clothing and bathing—in fact,.all the de- 
tails of the child’s life should be subject 
to his direction. As a reward of such care 
many of the ills common among adults 
will never appear in your offspring. The 
child will not lose time in his business of 
growing for you shall have prevented 
unneccessary illnesses and consequently 
he will grow larger and be a strong 
individual. 





Hash Is Really A Food Aristocrat 


[Continued from page 32] 


kitchen for this if for no other purpose. 
But if you must use a thinner type and 
cook over a gas flame, put an asbestos 
mat or perhaps even two or three under 
the pan. 

Hashes may be steamed or baked for 
variety instead of cooked in the frying- 
pan. Baked hash is the most feasible for 
serving large numbers of persons, as in 
cafeterias. Then longer time must be 
allowed for browning. A large pan of 
hash may be slipped under the gas flame 
just before serving if the oven has not 
done its work fully. 


VEGETABLE WASH 


All or any of the vegetables from a 
“boiled” dinner may be chopped coarsely 
and heated in a little fat. This is usually 
preferred without browning. Serve with 
slices of the cold corned beef. This is, in 
effect, a hot vegetable salad. 


There are some who can justify the 
appearance of hash on their tables only 
by appliquéing its brown surface with 
pimiento poinsettias, or daisies of hard- 
cooked eggs. Such people need to be re- 
minded that delays cool the hash and 
that cold hash is seldom appreciated un- 
less under the name of salad! 

The best garnish for hashes is parsley 
and the best accompaniments are the 
savory relishes made from fruits and vege- 
tables such as catsup, chili sauce and 
so on. 

Usually it is wiser to serve a contrast- 
ing relish than to put everything into the 
hash although one old authority says, “All 
hashes are much the better of cut pickles 
in them.” 

Whether it be Japanese Skiaki, Chinese 
Chop-Suey, Mexican Chili con Carne or 
French Croquettes and Soufflés, hash by 
any other name is still a hash! 


The Cost of the McCall Demonstration House 


[Continued from page 46] 


Parthenon, but the way is not so long 
as it appears. Similar principles will pro- 
duce similar results and when it is under- 
stood that the principles used by the 
Greeks in the design of temples can be 
used by us moderns in the building of our 
houses, not only at a huge saving in cost 
but at a far greater gain in beauty and the 
higher qualities of life, the writer for one 
does not believe that the American people 
will be so foolish as not to see the point 
and take advantage of it. 

With this instalment we present a 
picture of the McCall Demonstration 
House taken just before completion. 
The sign which is reproduced in a note 
on the first page of this article means 
that to build ugly things shows a lack 
of common sense. Benjamin Franklin said 
a penny saved is two pence earned. This 
house is a demonstration of the fact that 


it may even represent three pence earned, 
for, besides saving the penny, there is a 
gain of at least a third in quality. 

A house of this type should be fitted 
to the topography of the land. Each one 
should have its own individuality and that 
cau best be done by adaptation to the 
site. No way has yet been found by 
which houses can be successfully built 
wholesale but the benefit of quantity 
production may be had by standardized 
parts. To explain this fact has been one 
object of these papers. The aim of the 
writer has been to illustrate the principles 
which underlie good design and econom- 
ical construction and so pave the way to 
a change from the present policy in house 
building, a policy which has strayed far 
from the true path. As the appeal is made 
both to the intellect and to the pocket, he 
has hopes for its ultimate success. 
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OR the McCall House, which Mr. Flagg has built at Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island, to demonstrate his new, cost-cutting building meth- 
ods, the architect's plans and specifications will be sent to you for $15.00 
—a remarkably low price which McCall's makes especially for its read- 
ers. Address the Service Editor, McCall's Magazine, 

236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Give Those Little Feet 
a Fair Start 


OST of the ills to which our feet 
are heir may be traced to the un- 
wise choice of shoes in childhood. 


Simplex Flexies, because they satisfy 
Nature’s requirements, assure the correct 
development of your youngster’s feet dur- 
ing these critical years. In them the foot 
rests squarely on its natural “three point 
suspension,” the heel, the base of the great toe 
and the base of the little tee. No chance for 

the little legs to bow in or out. Soles are so 
pliable you can bend them with the fingers. 


Flexies are glove-smooth inside—without a wrinkle, 
rough seam or jagged nail-end. They fit perfectly at 
ankle and instep. Endorsed and prescribed by 
children’s foot specialists. 


Ask your dealer about Flexies— 
and write for free booklets, 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 








SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. A-5 = MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Creators of Daintier Footwear 
for Young Feet from 1 to 21. 
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KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 
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Gentlemen:—Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also 
your booklets “The Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the five 
fundamental features to look for in children’s shoes, and “The 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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Stiff 2 Lame ? Sore? 


Here is prompt relief / 


OvertireD muscles—whether from 
work or play—need not make you suffer 
any longer than it takes to apply a few 
drops of Absorbine, Jr. 


Absorbine, Jr. promptly rids the body 
of that ache-all-over feeling. Welcome re- 
laxation of tense muscles quickly follows. 


Absorbine, Jr. is pleasant to use; it does 
not burn or stain and is not greasy. Keep 
it in locker or medicine cabinet. Excellent 
for sunburn, insect bites and many other 
skin irritations. 


Atall druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


x i W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 








Absorbine J! 
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«An ELIZABETH ARDEN ‘Treatment 

















Says Elizabeth Arden 


Tie first step in every treatment of the skin is a thorough 
cleansing. This should be done by applying Venetian Cleans- 
ng Cream with upward lifting strokes. With just the warmth 
of the skin this pure light cream melts into the pores, where 
it dissolves and dislodges all the impurities which clog them, 
leaving the skin fresh, soft and supple. Then pat with Ardena 
Skin Tonic to tone, firm and whiten the skin. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM $1, $2, $3, $6 
ARDENA SKIN TONIC 85c, $2, $3.75 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book, ‘‘ The Quest of the Beautiful’ 
ELIZABETH ARDEN 


25 Old Bond Street NEW YORK: 673 Fifth Avenue PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 
Arden Venetian Toilet Preparations are sold at smart shops everywhere 


BATHASWEET 


GLORIFIES YOUR BA 

You can make your bath a glorious luxury Just sprinkle a pod Bathasweet in it and your 
bath becomes a limpid pool of fragrance, filling the air with a subtle, provocative enchantment. 
The water becomes so soft tu the touch that you love to feel it on your body, fhe pores are so 
thoroughly, yet gently, cleansed that imperfections of the skin begin to vanish as tho by magic. 
And finally, as you step from your tub, an enduring fragrance clings to you that keeps you 
sweet and dainty long afterward Truly this is a luxury no gentlewoman will forego once 
she has enjoyed it. 25c 50¢ e $1.00 at drug and department stores. 1l0c can sent 
FREE if you write the C. ELCH CO., Dept. K.0., NEW YORK CITY. 
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100 Church 


cCCALL’s MaGazine wil! give your church $100— 
or hos a plan that is easy, quick and 
pleasant; a plan under which more than 10,000 
churches of all denominations have secured the extra 
funds needed to meet additional expenses. During this | 
year, McCatv’s will distribute more than $60,000 to 








churches. Send the coupon below to find out, without any 


| obligation, how Your Churchcan havea share of this money. 
} 




















Dept. 5 B, McCall’s Magazine 
250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y 


Please tell me without obligation or expense how my church may receive $100.00 
under the McCall Church Plan 
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Red Ashes 


[Continued from page 65] 


until it’s won— 
A fire is never dead 
While the ashes are still red, 
Nor the sun set in the skies until the day 
is done.” 

“Don’t you think it’s true?” she said. 

“I think you’re an optimist,” he said 
with unwonted gentleness. “Hold on to 
that belief—as long as you can.” 

She nodded. 

“IT mean to.” Then, glancing towards 
the clock, she rose, “I must be going. Shall 
I come and see you again?” she asked. 

“T believe you’d really do it,” he said. 

Pamela’s eyes opened wide. 

“Why, of course I would.” 

He was silent. All at once his jaw set 
itself as though he had made his choice. 

“No,” he said. “It has been very good 
of you to stay to tea and cheer a sick 
man as you have done. But there is no 
need for me to trespass any further on 
your good-nature.” 

The stilted phrases fell flatly on Pam- 
ela’s ears, and she stared at him in 
bewilderment. 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

“You see, I know the necessity,” he 
replied evenly. “I am—debarred from 
making friends.” 

He spoke very quietly, but she real- 
ised that behind that quietness lay a de- 
termination which was adamant. 

“Then it’s good-bye?” she said. 

“Yes,” he returned. “It’s good-bye.” 

Suddenly he bent his head and for a 
moment she fe't his lips hot against hers. 

“Good-bye, Pam,” he said. 

He released her abruptly and turned 
away. Hardly knowing what she did, she 
stumbled blindly out of the room and 
out of the house. 


T was long after midnight when at 
last the turmoth.of Pamela’s thoughts 
allowed her to sleep, and with the morn- 
ing came news which for the moment 
drove Blake Carrington and everything 
connected with him completely out of 
her head. The letter containing the news 
in question lay innocently enough on her 
plate amongst half-a-dozen others. 

“Dear Pamela”—it ran. “I feel that I 
really ought to begin by introducing my- 
self, for it’s more than possible you've en- 
tirely forgotten my existence, seeing that 
you were only a small child of eleven 
when last I saw you. 

“During the years we lived in England 
I was your father’s closest friend, and it’s 
that friendship which must be my in- 
troduction to you—that, and a letter he 
wrote me just a week before he was 
killed. 

“It is lying before me now as I write, 
this letter of his in which he asks me, 
should anything happen to him, to come 
back to Trethry as soon as possible and 
‘look after my girl—and the boys, too, if 
you can.’ It did not reach me until after 
his death—the post out here from En- 
gland takes about four weeks—and ever 
since it came, all these long months, I 
have been aching to come back to En- 
gland to try and fulfill this last request 
of his. 

“But, as when we returned—my step- 
son, Bay, is with me—we wanted to come 
home for good, it was necessary to settle 
our affairs. 

“Now, at last, our plans are definitely 
fixed, and by the time this letter reaches 
you, we shall be on our way home. So 
perhaps it will be only a matter of a 
fortnight or so before I see you all—you 
and Toby and Bubbles. Judy Sarton.” 

It had been a difficult letter to write, 
and nothing but the fact that she was 
carrying out the last behest of the man 
she had once loved would have prevailed 
upon Judy to write it. 

If Pamela could have seen what her 
father had written to the woman he loved 
she would have understood better ali that 
lay behind the letter which she herself 
had received. But those last scrawled 
sheets in Harvard Wayne’s handwriting 
would never be read by other eyes than 
Judy’s own, and the chief thing of which 
Pamela was conscious, as Judy had fore- 
seen, was of a wild sense of revolt that a 
duenna should be thus suddenly thrust 











upon her. 

“Toby! Bubbles! Just listen to this!” 
she exclaimed heatedly. “Oh! What can 
father have been thinking of?” 

The blank dismay in her voice brought 
Toby and Bubbles to their feet. Leaving 
their matutinal bacon and eggs cooling on 
their plates, they crowded round her, 
reading the letter over her shoulder. 

“Oh, Lord! We don’t want an old 
woman meddling round in our affairs!” 
groaned Bubbles. 

“Actually,” said Toby, making a swift 
calculation, “Mrs. Sarton can only be 
about thirty-nine. She mayn’t be so bad, 
after all.” 

Pamela shook her head. 

“I don’t think I care for women of 
thirty-nine,” she observed. “They’re old 
enough to be superior and ‘bossy’ and 
aggravating, but they’re not old enough 
to be really out of the way on the shelf.” 

“Pam, my beloved, I see you being 
gradually converted into a really ‘nice 
ladylike girl’,” declared Bubbles, grinning. 
“No more riding hell-for-leather over the 
country; no more festive little supper- 
parties—” 

“Oh, shut up, Bubbles!” exclaimed Pam- 
ela, laughing in spite of herself. “I tell 
you what we will do! We'll at least have 
one last frivolous supper-party next week, 
after the meet at Corwen Green. Supper 
in the ball-room and dancing till any old 
hour.” 

The proposal was received with raptur- 
ous acclamation and carried unanimously, 
and as soon as breakfast was over Pamela 
proceeded to indite the invitations. 

“What about Vera Barstein? Is she 
to be asked?” she queried, looking up 
from a pile of briefly worded notes. 

Toby and Bubbles glanced across at 
each other a trifle uncomfortably. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said the former a 
little irritably. “She enjoys a rag.” 

“Besides,” added Bubbles. “She’s quite 
a decent sort herself. She can’t help her 
father’s being such a rank outsider. Any- 
way, it keeps him pleased if she’s asked 
to places.” 

Pamela laughed. 

“Well, I suppose there’s no particular 
reason why we should bother about 
whether old Barstein’s pleased or not,” 
she said lightly. 

“No—no, of course not,” replied Toby 
hastily. “Still, I think I should ask her.” 

So Miss Barstein was asked and in 
due course accepted. There were rarely 
many refusals to a projected “rag” at 
Rakehill. 

And then, two days before the one ap- 
pointed for the final “unchaperoned” sup- 
per-party, an unexpected cloud descended 
upon the Manor. Tatters was missing! 
He had disappeared in the early hours of 
the morning and had never returned. Sun- 
down brought no sign of him, nor did 
he appear the next day. The boys, how- 
ever, persisted that he would turn up all 
right. As the day wore on, lights were 
lit and flowers bloomed softly under their 
golden glow, while the fine old ball-room, 
with its tall French windows and raised 
dais at the further end—still fine in its 
proportions, although in places the plaster 
was coming off the walls and patches of 
damp were only too visible—took on a 
festive and gala aspect, and gradually the 
resiliency of two-and-twenty began to re- 
assert itself and Pamela had almost re- 
covered her spirits when she descended 
to receive her guests. 

As usual, a good many of the men clus- 
tered in her vicinity, angling for dances. 

“I say, what’s this ghastly news we 
hear, Miss Wayne?” demanded a Cran- 
ruth man who hunted regularly with the 
Rakehill pack. “That there’s to be a she- 
dragon installed at the Manor. Is it true?” 

“Yes, by Jove!” chimed in someone 
else. “We hear that for the future you'll 
only put in a decorous appearance at the 
meets, duly chaperoned—” 

“I fancy the news must have been 
slightly exaggerated,” Pamela said mildly. 
“It’s true that a friend of my father’s, a 
Mrs. Sarton, is coming to live at Trethry 
—the Sartons used to live there a good 
many years ago, you know. But”—with 
a small, significant smile—“I don’t think 
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her arrival will alter things—much!” 

A whoop of satisfaction went up, echo- 
ing to the very rafters, and then, as the 
appearance of the loaded buffet tables— 
carried in under Williams’ supervision by 
two stalwart stablemen, clad in their Sun- 
day best—coincided with Pamela’s cool 
announcement, there followed a fusillade 
of popping corks, and supper began with 
everyone cheering and drinking the health 
of their youthful hostess. 

And then, while the wine still glinted 
goldenly in the long-stemmed glasses and 
the cigarette smoke began to float upward 
in long blue spirals to the ceiling, some- 
body in a far corner of the room raised 
the cry that Pamela should dance. 

“Oh, no, not tonight.” Pamela 
her head vigorously. 

“We want it.” The boy who played the 
saxophone was standing near her and he 
leaned forward and whispered something. 
A minute later a strange, haunting mel- 
ody, fashioned on some Red Indian chant, 
stole across the room, the piercing sweet- 
ness of the saxophone wailing above the 
undertone of the other instruments. The 
music rose and fell. Pamela slid from the 
table. Her eyes were glowing softly. 

She danced, at first slowly, swaying and 
bending to the sobbing rhythm. Gradu- 
ally the quality of the measure changed, 
quickened, left the mysticism of pain and 
grief behind it. Then came a pause, and 
when the music spoke again it flared into 
syncopation—that pulsating, irresistibly 
vital rhythm which grips the senses like 
none other. 

... A roar of applause broke out as 
the music ceased and Pamela stopped dead 
on the beat, flushed and laughing, her 
slight young breast rising and falling with 
the exertion of that last mad dance. In 
the same moment Loo flashed out from 
among the crowd and, picking her up in 
his arms, swung her up to his shoulder. 
Another shout of acclamation went up. 
Someone thrust a half-filled glass of cham- 
pagne into her hand, and with a blithe 
“Cheerio, everyone!” she waved it aloft. 
The musicians, catching the _ infection, 
broke into a head-long one-step, every- 
body linked hands, and while some of 
them formed a ring and danced in a wild 
circle round Loo as he stood with Pam- 
ela perched on his shoulder, the others 
careered round the room in a long chain, 
laughing and_ shouting and _= singing 
snatches of the one-step melody as they 
swept along. 

All at once, in the middle of the whirl- 
wind dance, there was a little crash, and 
Pamela’s glass fell to the ground and 
shivered into fragments. Loo felt her arm 
suddenly tighten convulsively round his 
neck, and she gave a cry. 

“Stop! Put me down, Loo—put me 
down!” As she spoke, somewhere outside 
a dog barked—a sharp, expostulating bark. 

Loo lowered her obediently to the 
ground, while the ring of figures capering 
round them broke apart. 

“What’s the matter? Where are you off 
te?” asked Loo, bewildered. 

She waved him back. “Don’t come. I 
don’t want you.” 

She hurried through the hall and threw 
open the front door. Blake Carrington 
stepped across the threshold. Under his 
arm, quivering with excitement, huddled 
the lost Tatters. 

“Oh !—” With a cry of delight she held 
out her arms and Tatters leaped into 
them. Pamela, regardless of her evening 
frock, hugged him tightly. 

“I don’t usually call on people at this 
hour of the night,” said Carrington. “But, 
having come across Tatters and chancing 
to see lights burning in your windows, I 
brought him back. I gather, however”— 
his voice hardening—“that my visit is ill- 
timed.” 

“Tll-timed ? Were you”—she hesitated a 
moment—“were you—shocked ?” 

“ft was—rather surprised,” he said. 

“But why? We were only having fun,” 
she protested lamely. Something in the 
keen, slightiy contemptuous gaze of 
Blake’s blue eyes brought the colour to 
her cheeks. 

His expression softened. She looked 
such a child standing there with her 
tumbled hair, blue shadows of fatigue be- 
neath over-brilliant eyes. 


shook 


“You ought to be in bed and asleep,” 
he said. “Do you know what time it is?” 

“Pretty late, I suppose,” she  ac- 
knowledged. 

“It is’—shortly. “And what time will 
it be when you finish off?” 

“Oh, three-ish, I expect,” she answered, 
smiling a little. “We generally make a 
night of it, you know.” 

His face altered. 

“That sort of night sometimes has to 
be paid for—rather heavily,” he said 
slowly. Then, with sudden roughness, he 
burst out: “Heavens, child! Isn’t there 
anyone to look after you?” 

“No,” she replied a little shakily. 
“There’s no one—now. Miles used to.” 

“Miles? Who was Miles?” 

“My eldest brother,” she answered. “He 
could always keep us all in order. He 
died—some years ago. . . . Nothing’s ever 
been quite the same since.” 

She held out her hand. 

“Thank you so much for bringing Tat- 
ters back,” she said. 

And then Blake Carrington went home, 
to tramp restlessly up and down, up and 
down his room until the dawn was thrust- 
ing pale fingers up the eastern sky. 


UDY SARTON stood gazing thought- 

fully out of the big dining-room 
window at Trethry. 

Eleven years—eleven years! 

But it was almost inevitable that this 
sudden plunge into the surroundings of 
long ago should bring back the tide of 
remembrance, sweet and bitter. Then, 
with a characteristic shrug of her shoul- 
ders, she deliberately turned her back on 
it and, crossing the room, rang the bell. 

“I want the car at once, Tiffany,” she 
said when the butler appeared. “I’m 
going over to Rakehill.” 

The swift car, quickly covering the 
short two miles which lay betwixt Trethry 
and the Manor, swung in between the 
Jatter’s gates and hummed up the drive. 
An air of neglect pervaded the exterior of 
the house. She rang several times, but no 
one came to answer. At last, despairing of 
gaining admittance in the usual way, Judy 
stepped lightly across the threshold into 
the hall. The doors leading into several 
rooms stood wide open and she peered in 
hopefully. An ejaculation of mingled 
surprise and distaste escaped her at the 
sight which met her eyes. The ball-room 
was in precisely the same condition as 
that in which it had been left overnight. 
The desolate “morning after the night be- 
fore” appearange it presented gave Judy 
an unpleasant shock. 

The next moment she heard 
fumbling at the catch of 
French windows. 

“Oh, hang! It’s locked!” protested a 
voice. “We shall have to go round.” 

On a swift impulse, Judy darted across 
the room, unlatched the window and 
threw it open. Bubbles and Pamela were 
standing together outside. 

“Who on earth—” began Bubbles. And 
then Pamela stepped quickly forward. 

“It’s Mrs. Sarton!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” returned Judy. “I’m Mrs. Sar- 
ton. And I’m sure you must be Pamela.” 
Pam put the gun she was carrying, to- 
gether with a bunch of unsavoury-looking 
rags, down on the nearest table. 

“I’m not fit to shake hands with any- 
one,” she said. “Bubbles and I were just 
going to spend the morning cleaning guns.” 

Judy laughed. 

“IT don’t think I want to shake hands,” 
she said, as she bent forward and kissed 
Pamela warmly. “And you, Bubbles,” she 
went on, turning to the big young man 
who towered above her five-foot-four. 
“May I kiss you, too—if I can reach?” 

She laughed up at him with gay, pro- 
vocative brown eyes and Bubbles’ charm- 
ing smile flashed out in return. 

“Rather!” he declared whole-heartedly. 

Judy’s heart went out to them re- 
sponsively, although inwardly, as_ they 
chatted on, revealing with every word the 
heedless, happy-go-lucky existence they 
led, she wondered ruefully how she was 
to deal with such a tribe. She stayed to 
lunch, but told them she must leave soon 
afterwards. “There is going to be a dance 
tomorrow night at the Town Hall, I be- 
lieve,” she said as she [Turn to page 72] 
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Are Bargains 
Always Bargains ? 


Bargain sales are atways | 
attractive. To get some- 
thing for less than one 
ordinarily pays for it 
seems to be a lure to 
economy hard to resist. 
But all bargains do not 
represent true economy. 
As a rule, hosiery bar- | 
gain sales comprise stock- 
ings that are imperfect 
in some respect or other, 
On the other hand 


good hosiery, like all 
good merchandise, is a 
real economy. 

Gordon Hosiery is a 


striking example of this. 
When you ask for Gor- 
don Hosiery you know 
that you will receive a 
stocking that has been 
made of the finest ma 
terials, under ideal con 
ditions and subjected to 
rigid inspection—all of 
which insures stylish ap 
pearance and complete 
satisfaction during its 
long life. 

The makers of Gordon 
Hosiery are proud to put 
their name on it. If they 
were not sure of the qual 


would not do this. They 
know that if you were 
not satisfied with your 
purchase you would know 
what not to buy the 
next time. 

The quality of all Gor 
don Hosiery does not 
vary. Whether it be silk, 


lisie, cotton or wool, it 
is made with the same 
painstaking care and ac 
cording to the highest 


standard of hosiery manu 
facture, 


Buy Gordon Hosiery 
for all the family- 

men, women, chil- 
dren and babies—at 
the better shops & 
everywhere. 








BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


New York 


Gordon Underwear 


Boston 




















SEND NO MONEY -Just your foot 
measurement. Make this test at our risk. 











We guarantee to stop them 


In 10 Minutes 


Dot suffer from pains and aches in 
your feet and legs. New scientific dis- 
coveries have found a quick, easy and sim- 
ple way to banish these pains forever. 

We offer you instant relief — and we 
guarantee that if our method fails the test 
costs you nothing. So it seems foolish to 
suffer needlessly. 


What science has learned 


Foot and leg pains are due to straining of 
the muscles of the arches. The first indi- 
cation is usually a tenderness, or a burn- 
ing sensation of the feet after wearing 
your shoes for hours, Other indications are 
pains in the toes, instep, heel or ankle. 
Sometimes dull aches develop in the calf, 
knee or thigh. Callouses on the sole and 
cramped toes are other warnings. 

When strain weakens the muscles the 
arch sags. Bones crush down on sensitive 
nerves and blood vessels. Pain that is often 
agonizing results. This develops into fallen 


arches. Here is quick relief 
After years of tests and experiments, based 
on this scientific discovery, we developed 
a band of super-elastic webbing to be worn 
around the instep. It takes the strain off 
the weakened muscles. Relieved of strain 
the muscles contract again to normal; the 
arch is gently lifted back into place, and 
the nerves and blood vessels now freed of 
the crushing pressure—all pain vanishes 
like magic. Then you can walk all day, 
stand for hours, dance all night without a 
twinge of discomfort. And the relief is 
permanent. Soon you can discard the braces. 
This scientific band is the Jung Arch 
Brace, a light, porous, elastic band, strong 
and durable, which accomplishes almost 
unbelievable results. The secret of its suc- 
cess is in the stretch and tension of the 


band, its contour and design. 
on or off like a garter. 


You slip it 
It takes up no 
room. Can be worn in the most fashionable 
shoes without being seen, and is never un- 
comfortable like old-fashioned steel plates, 
heavy arch props or bunglesome pads. 


Test it at our risk 
To avoid doubts and delays we offer you 
this FREE TEST. Go to your shoes dealer, 
druggist or chiropodist. Be fitted with a 
pair of Jung Arch Braces, Wear them two 
weeks. If you are not delighted, return them 
and the dealer will refynd your money. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send us 
your foot measurement taken with a % 
inch wide strip of paper, around the for- 
ward pert of the instep where the front of 
the brace is shown in the diagram above. 
SEND NO MONEY. We will mail you a 
pair of Jung Arch Braces (‘‘Wonder’”’ 
style) to fit you. You pay the postman $1 
and a few cents postage. For extra wide, 
stout or large feet, or for severe cases, we 
recommend our “Miracle” style, $1.50 and 
postage. Or you can send the money and 
we will prepay postage. Wear them two 
weeks. If not delighted, return them and 
we will refund your money. You run no 
risk. In ordering please give us also your 
shoe size and name of your shoe dealer or 
druggist. Specify if you want the “Won- 
der” or “Miracle” style. 


The Jung Arch Brace Co, 
275 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 

275 Hamilton Trust Bidg., Toronto 
© J. A. B.Co. 1925 
GS 

The Original” 
ARCH BRACES 
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A Son of His Father 


{Continued from page 17] 


the machines must go tonight by the 
Nogales road and the Sopori—that is the 
way he would be going home. The other 
reason is my business. It is your busi- 
ness to fix up the little party at Willie’s 
place and to see that our Big Boy friend 
forgets his troubles, heh?” 

As Simpkins left the office, Cora en- 
tered from the other room. Closing the 
door behind her, she stood with her back 
against it, looking at Zobetser. 

The man saw instantly that his secre- 
tary was disturbed. “What is the mat- 
ter?” he cried. “Is it something has hap- 
pened to my baby, heh? Why don’t you 
say it? Is the little one not well?” He 
heaved himself out of his chair while he 
was speaking and started for the door. 

But the woman checked him. “Don't 
be so fast. The kid is all right. Sit down.” 

“Well,” he growled, “what is it then?” 

“Crafts is awake.” 

“Well, what? It 
was waked up.” 

“Somebody else had better be waking 
up, too, I’m thinking,” returned the 
woman. “Listen, Jake: Larry O’Shea’s 
sister is right here in Tucson, and she'll 
be looking for him.” 

Zobetser glared at her. “And where has 
Larry O’Shea’s sister come from, heh?” 

“From  Ireland—straight here from 
Ireland. And she’s come to live with her 
brother. She was expecting him to meet 
her at the depot.” 

“Well, and am I to help it if her 
brother was not there to meet her, heh?” 
he laughed. 

“But she’ll be trying to find him 
you see it?” 

“Well, nobody needs to try very hard 
to find Larry O’Shea, is it? This sister 
of his from Ireland—she can find him 
if she wants, heh?” 

“Yes, oh yes, Sayt when she does find 
him she is going to find out a lot of 
other things, too. And from what I got 
out of Crafts’ story, Larry O’Shea’s sis- 
ter is not the kind of a young woman 
that would do us a bit of good. It seems 
she’s had to mother this boy from the 
time he was a baby—practically raised 
him. She’s no lip-stick, cigarette sucking, 
necking fool of a girl. Nora O'Shea is 
a real woman with ideas of life and de- 
cency that don’t fit in a little bit with 
yours. And the quicker you get hold of 
that, Jakie, the safer you'll be. You 
should hear Crafts tell about what she 
did for him and the baby on the train.” 

“The baby—she did something for my 
baby, did she?” 

“Did she? I'll say she did!” 

Zobetser looked at his watch. “The 
train for Crafts to go back to where he 
belongs will come in an hour and a half. 
He is not guessing anything about Larry 


is time that sleeper 


—can’t 


O’Shea, heh?” 
“Not a whisper. He thinks the boy 
is with Morgan, and that he met his 


sister at the depot all right and regular.” 
Zobetser laughed. “That is good. Now 


I will have some talk with this fellow 
about the baby, heh? He shall tell me 
this story of the wonderful young woman 
from Ireland who is looking for her 
brother, heh?” 


T was late in the afternoon when, in 

the throng of people who had gath- 
ered to meet an east-bound train, Nora 
O’Shea caught sight of a face that she 
knew. With a little cry, she ran to him. 
“Mr. Crafts—Mr. Crafts—please, sir, is 
it you? All this day long I’ve been here, 
waitin’ for Larry boy—and—and—he—” 
she burst into tears. 

Consternation was on the miner’s 
honest face as he looked from Nora to 
Zobetser’s secretary, who was. with 
him, and back to the Irish girl. “Well, 
what do you know about that?” he 
muttered. 

Through her tears Nora forced a piti- 
ful little laugh. “’Tis a good joke on me, 
a-thinking all the way that I was to find 
him here waiting for me. And ’tis a 
good one on Larry boy, too, with him 
a-thinking me safe home in Ireland when 
all the time here I am.” 

Zobetser’s secretary spoke with a 
kindly smile for the girl: “Is this the 
young lady you told us about, Mr. Crafts 

the one who was so good to the baby ?” 

“Sure,” returned Crafts, “this is her. 
She was expectin’ her brother to meet 
her, like I said, and somehow or other 
he ain’t showed up.” To Nora, he added 
awkwardly: “This here lady works for 
Jake Zobetser, miss—my baby’s grand- 
dad, you know. She just happened to 
come down to the depot to see me off 
on this train that I’m takin’ back home.” 

Nora acknowledged the _ introduction 
with a little bow and a smile. The woman 
put her arm around the Irish girl’s shoul- 
der. “You dear child, Mr. Zobetser is so 
grateful for all that you did for the baby. 
He told me he would certainly see you 
at the earliest possible moment to thank 
you for your kindness. I’m sure it is 
only a mistake of some sort that has pre- 
vented your brother from being here to 
meet you, and you mustn’t worry about 
it another minute. I shall take you 
straight to Mr. Zobetser. He will be 
delighted to do anything in the world 
for you. Mr. Zobetser is so devoted to 
his grandson.” Nora O’Shea looked at 
Crafts _doubtfully. 

“I'd say that was something for you to 
do, miss,” he said hopefully. “Zobetser 
was sure pleased over what I told him 
about you and baby, and you can’t do 
no good stayin’ here. Looks like you'd 
have to go somewhere.” 


F the famous author who was Max 

Drayton’s guest that day at the Old 
Pueblo Club had called at Big Boy Mor- 
gan’s ranch on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, he would have suffered still 
another shock. No scene could have been 
more peaceful. In the [Turn to page 81] 


Red Ashes 


[Continued from page 71] 


stepped blithely into the motor. “I shall 
see you there, shan’t 1?” 

And from the three young people on the 
threshold came the assuring chorus—“Of 
course! Catch a Wayne missing a good 
time like that!” 

On the night of the fancy dress ball, 
a lively fox-trot had just drawn to 
a conclusion, and Lucian Gale, Pamela’s 
partner, had gone off in search of an iced 
drink for her, leaving her installed in a 
small recess. Suddenly someone drew aside 
the curtain, and a light, amused voice re- 
marked: “They’re such a darned pretty 
pair of feet that I’m perfectly certain 
they can dance. May I have the pleasure 
of the next, Miss Columbine ?” 

Pamela sat up hastily and regarded the 
intruder with mingled surprise and resent- 
ment. His hair was concealed beneath a 
powdered peruke, and he wore an elab- 
orate brocaded coat and waistcoat with a 
drift of cobwebby lace at his wrists. 


That he was a stranger to Cranruth she 
felt convinced. A narrow strip of black 
velvet masked the upper part of his 
features, revealing, beneath a_ strong, 
somewhat beaky nose a long-lipped mouth 
and a conquering, stubborn chin. Through 
the slits in the mask she could discern 
dark sparkling eyes. “Well, Columbine, 
will you dance with me?” he repeated. 


There was so much assurance in his 
voice, such an audacious assumption 
that her answer would be an affirma 
tive one, that her whole feminine soul 
instantly rose up in revolt. She shook 
her head. 

“You'll give me the fifth after this, 


won’t you?” he said. And constrained, 
partly by curiosity, partly by that odd 
quality of dominance w..ich seemed part 
of the man’s make-up, she yielded. 
(Continued in June McCatt’s] 
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“What an immaculate kitchen —I wish 
my mother could see it! She thinks the 
kitchen is the heart of the home and judges 
a woman largely by the kind of a kitchen 
she keeps. How do you manage it with- 
out help?” 

“It’s the floor that gives you that impres- 
sion of cleanliness. About a year ago | 
read a linoleum advertisement claiming 
that waxed linoleum which had actually 
been down six years showed less wear 
than unwaxed linoleum showed after six 
months. So, as a matter of economy, | 
waxed my kitchen. This linoleum cost us 
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nearly a hundred dollars and I must make 
it last a long time. 

“No, it isn’t hard work at all. I bought 
one of those Johnson Floor Polishing Out- 
fits which includes a lambs-wool mop for 
applying liquid wax without stooping — 
and a weighted brush for polishing. Since 
then I’ve been waxing the floors every 
couple of weeks. It’s as easy as running a 
carpet sweeper, and in a few minutes the 
floor is beautifully polished. 

“IT don’t have to wash my linoleum nearly 
as often as | did before waxing. And then 
it’s so easy —more like washing off a piece 
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w. Casy Way to have 
ful Waxed Floors and Linoleum 


of glass than a floor! It has wonderfully 
improved the appearance of my_ hands 
too—I don’t touch them to the floor or 
the wax. 

“We wax our wood floors too. Twice a 
year we go over them with Johnson's 
Liquid Wax. This gives a beautiful, hard, 
dry polish. I re-wax the doorways, pas- 
sages and traffic spots as soon as they start 
to show wear, but that only takes a few 
minutes! All of my furniture and wood- 
work is polished with Liquid Wax too. 
That’s what gives my rooms that air of 
immaculate cleanliness you noticed.” 
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The Summer Widow 


[Continued from page 20] | 








dressed young men, with plenty of money, tham. Around the high-ceilinged main 
plenty of time, excellent manners, of dining-room there ran a balcony divided 
whom New York City has so many. by curtains into booths, not unlike thea- 

The days of silent watching which fol- ter boxes, opening upon the scene below 





lowed developed in Clifford the certainty 
that these two were not mere incidental 
playmates; they were work-mates as well. 

On the fifth day after the evening at 
the Pipes o’ Pan Mrs. Arlington called up 
and in frantic voice demanded to see 
Clifford at once about something she could 
not risk telling him over the telephone. 
Despite his orders to her to keep away 
from him, Clifford yielded to her importu- 
nities, and an hour later she was in his 
office. Her face was almost ghastly in its 
pallor and had a frightened, hunted, 
desperate look. 

“My husband came home yesterday,” 
she said—“several days earlier than I had 
expected him. He was most happy to 
see me. But in his mail this morning 
there was a note. That changed him en- 
tirely toward me.” 

“Did he tell you what was in that note?” 

“No—there was no need—for in the 
same mail I received a copy.” 

Clifford studied the note that she 
handed him. Its few lines were type- 
written and it was unsigned. It contained 
no definite statements, merely vague hints, 
enough to arouse the suspicion of Mr. 
Arlington and the fear of Mrs. Arlington. 

“The purpose of this note is very ob- 
vious,” observed Clifford. “It is to frighten 
you into immediately making the payment 
required for the return of the pendant.” 

“But I simply cannot raise a hundred 
thousand without Paul’s finding it out and 
finding my reason!” she cried. “And I 
simply must have that pendant within 
five days, for next Friday is our fourth 
wedding anniversary, and Paul will cer- 
tainly be expecting me to wear his first 
anniversary gift to me!” 

“You still are averse to telling your 
husband the truth?” inquired Clifford. 

“I can’t, I can’t, I told you!” she ex- 
claimed wildly. “Paul’s jealousy would 
make him believe the bandits, not me!” 

She had been gone no more than five 
minutes when Mr. Arlington’s card was 
brought in to Clifford. Mr. Arlington lost 
not a word in getting at his business. 
“Mrs. Arlington has just been to see you,” 
he stated crisply. “I must request you to 
tell me just what business Mrs. Arlington 
can have with a detective.” 

“And I,” returned Clifford, matching 
his crispness of tone, “must request you to 
permit me not to tell.” 

Arlington looked as if he were about to 
explode, but he controlled himself. “You 
will at least admit,” he said haughtily, 
“that my wife is in trouble, and that it is 
only natural for me to feel concern.” 

“Tt is obvious that she is in trouble, or 
she would not be consulting a detective. 
But I’d be a detective worthy of mighty 
little confidence if I let anyone increase 
that trouble. Answer this question: pro- 
vided Mrs. Arlington’s trouble arises from 
a fundamentally innocent source, do you 
wish to help remove that trouble, or do 
you wish to multiply it?” 

“Help remove it, of course.” 

“Then the only way you can help is 
for the present to keep yourself absolutely 
out of things.” 

Arlington held his blazing eyes ques- 
tioningly on Clifford for a moment. But 
the way in which Clifford had seized and 
held the mastery of their brief scene had 
won his respect. “Very well—I agree,” he 
said. 

‘Good. Then, Mr. Arlington, I agree 
to see that you learn all that it is neces- 
sary for you to know when the proper 
moment for your knowing comes. Also I 
may ask you to help me out in some 
matters; I shall be glad if you will hold 
yourself in readiness to give such aid.” 

“T shall do so, Mr. Clifford.” 


ND then, two days later, after trying 
to think out some method for gain- 
ing knowledge of what was between Mary 
and Frazer, opportunity came to Clifford. 
In this he was once again served by luck, 
as in several recent affairs. 
The first phase of this opportunity 
came during luncheon time at the Gran- 


and intended to give semi-privacy to small 
parties. These booths had before served 
Clifford as vantage points from which he 
could see much and occasionally hear a 
little. On this day he was in a booth, 
and Mary and Frazer were directly be- 
neath him, and their talk was plainly of 
a less pleasant character than at their 
previous meetings. The orchestra was 
playing, and to hear each other above it 
they were talking in full voice. When the 
music abruptly reached its finale on one 
of those unpvepared-for chords of jazz, 
Mary’s sharp speech continued in its full 
tone and a fragment came up to Clifford. 

“and so finish your coffee and come 
up to my room where I can put to you 
more definitely just what I’ve been in- 
timating. I can spare you five minutes 
before I go—” 

Mary suddenly became conscious that 
her voice was no longer battling against 
the orchestra, and her speech lowered to 
a whisper. But Clifford had heard enough 
and was away. He had recalled the big 
wardrobe closet in Mary’s sitting-room 
he had used upon another occasion; he 
still carried the set of duplicate keys he 
had had secretly made to Mary’s suite; 
and two minutes after he had left the 
dining-room he was locked inside Mary’s 
big closet. He had not long to wait. As 
soon as they had entered he heard Mary 
say in an ominously restrained voice: 

“And now, you and I are going to come 
to an understanding. Are you going to play 
square, are you going to stick this thing 
through, or are you not?” 

“I don’t get you at all, Mary!” pro- 
tested Frazer. “Of course I’m going to 
stick !” 

“From the way you’ve been behaving 
toward Mrs. Arlington,” continued the 
hard, ominous voice. “I think you’ve gone 
soft on her. I think you’re likely to ditch 
the game at the last minute for her sake. 
But I’m going to make sure of you. That’s 
why I brought you up here—to put it to 
you straight. You either play square or 
you go up the river for that Parker dia- 
mond affair.” 

“Why—my God, Mary—I swear—” 

“You thought I didn’t know that you 
really stole that necklace, though Larry 
Wheeler is the only one doing time for it. 
I know that Larry is keeping quiet about 
your end of that Parker necklace affair 
only because he thinks you have got his 
cut of the proceeds banked, waiting for 
him when he comes out. If Larry is given 
the order, he’ll come clean about you and 
you'll make a quick trip up to where he is 
spending a long vacation. Now are you 
going to stick?” 

“Of course, Mary,” the other said in a 
husky, quavering voice. “I—I never in- 
tended anything else.” 

“Now I think you understand me. The 
best thing for you to do is to fade out 
of the scene as quick as you can and keep 
under cover until this matter is settled. 
That’s all. Good-bye.” 

Fra.er went out. In another minute 
Clifford heard Mary go out, and two min- 
utes thereafter he himself slipped from her 
suite. An hour after that Frazer, in response 
to an intriguing but unalarming telephone 
message, walked into an office that had 
been borrowed by its occupants for that 
particular occasion. These occupants were 
Clifford and two assistants of an intimi- 
dating breadth of shoulders. When the 
Parker robbery and Larry Wheeler had 
been mentioned, Frazer collapsed and told 
all he knew about the affair of Mrs. 
Arlington’s pendant; and he consented to 
go into voluntary retirement—which 
course chanced to coincide with orders to 
him from Mary Regan and would there- 
fore not arouse suspicion—in custody of 
the two powerful gentlemen, and to re- 
appear when Clifford so desired. 

But Clifford had not yet solved his 
case, had not yet achieved his multiform 
purpose: to save the Arlington marriage 
by jolting sense into the couple; to keep 
Mary Regan out of this affair and save 
her from herself; [Turn to page 76] 
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They live up toa quality standard es- 
tablished 99 years ago. Yet they are 
fashioned and finished in the charm- 
ing and colorful mode of today. 
Dealers are now showing our latest 
creations at surprisingly low prices. 


Heywood-Wakefield 
Company 


Six Factories and Eleven 
Warehouses in the U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory, Orillia, Ontario 
Also makers of Cane and Wood Chairs, 
Cocoa Brush Door Mats and Floor Mat- 
ting, Baby and Doll Carriages 
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There is a style and size to meet every requirement. 
furniture and department stores. 


with the name—BOSS OVEN. 


2705 Spring Grove Ave. 


Children like the healthful and tasty food that is baked quickly = 
and thoroughly in the Boss Oven. 
depend upon it, year after year. 
The guaranteed glass door saves their time and temper. = 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
all Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


Most sanitary and easy to clean. 
of different foods at the same time. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
Established 52 Years 


More than 2,000,000 women = 


A boon in warm weather. E= 


Thorough ventilation permits the baking 
The asbestos lining saves fuel. 
Sold by hardware, 
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Hygeia 


The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE 





This bottle will 


not Carry germs 


to your baby! 


HE old-fashioned, narrow- 

necked bottle may carry dis- 
ease germs in its curves and 
angles. The Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle is safe—straight sides, 
no neck, no angles or curves. 
Every part of it can be washed 
quickly and easily. No fun- 
nel needed for filling, no brush 
for cleaning—two germ- 
carriers done away with. 

So easy, too, to wean your 
baby with the Hygeia, for the 
breast is broad and flexible, 
shaped like mother's, and 
designed not to collapse. 

Hygeia, the safe nursing 
bottle, is patented. Sold at 
drug stores everywhere. Ask 
for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with dan- 
gerous germ carriers — the 
brush, the funnel, and the 
narrow neck. Hygeia is 
shaped like a Zrinking glass— 
wash it with a clothandsuds. 
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id to get Bradley 


‘“LIFFORD prepared to stage the final 
» ict of the Arlington drama_ in 
Bradley’s apartment. As part of this prep- 
aration Clifford had certain things done 
to Bradley’s door: the making of a key, 
the careful oiling into silence of every bit 
ot steel that moved; the filing down of the 
thread upon the heavy screws which held 
n place the extra bolt and the socket of 
the chain-bolt; the replacement of all these 
guards against intrusion so that they 
looked as impregnably solid as before. 

Also Clifford had several secret con- 
ferences. The result of one of these was 
that Mrs. Arlington got word to Bradley 
on Thursday morning that at last she 
had raised the required hundred thousand 
but that because of her husband she could 
not manage to slip away to complete the 
transaction until after dinner that night— 
the night before her wedding anniversary. 
Bradley’s reply, as Clifford had anticipated, 
was for her to call alone at his apartment 
ac ten o'clock 

She was there. She was no more than 
admitted when Clifford with a hand on 
Arlington’s arm was outside Bradley’s 
door. His plan for the saving of the Ar- 
lington marriage was to hit these two 
splendid fools, each of whom was uncon- 
scious of what the other was doing that 
night, as hard and as direct as possible 
with the facts and consequences of their 
own folly. Clifford had previously sworn 
Mr. Arlington to remain silent and in- 
active until released from his promise. 

Clifford noiselessly opened the door an 
inch. Voices came out to them. “So you 
have finally decided to settle, have you?” 
inquired Bradley. 

“Yes. May—may I see my pendant, 
please?” said Mrs. Arlington. 

“After you have paid the hundred thou- 
sand agreed upon for its return,” came 
the reply. 

Outside the door Mr. Arlington was 
barely able to choke back a gasp at this 
first hint of the character of his wife’s 
predicament. 

“But a hundred thousand seems such 
an awful lot for the return of a thing 
that is only worth ten thousand.” 

“Would you rather have your husband 
learn the truth?” Bradley asked pointedly. 

“Of course not! Never! But—but things 
have developed unexpectedly since I made 
my promise to you. I was counting on 
my mother for most of the money, but 
when I went to her on my way here, she 
did not yet have it. But can’t you let me 
have the pendant now for twenty thou- 
sand and let me pay the balance later?” 

“T should say not, Mrs. Arlington! That 
pendant is the bandits’ chief item of evi- 
dence against you. With that in your 
hands, you might refuse to pay the 
balance.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I'm going to 
do!” she wailed. “I simply must have 
that pendant tomorrow !” 

“Then you'll produce the hundred thou- 
ind by tomorrow,” Bradley said with 
ominous finality, “or else tomorrow your 
husband will learn the full truth about 
you, and I may as well tell you that the 
bandits have learned more than they for- 
merly knew. They will tell him that you 
took advantage of his absence to become 
involved in a clandestine love affair with 
Mr. Harold Frazer. They will tell him 
ibout your very private gay little four 
a. m. road-house party with Mr. Frazer 
at that notorious Gray Goose Inn the 
night they broke in on you and stole your 
pendant. You know what will happen 
when Mr. Arlington learns these facts.” 

She learned at once. Clifford had in- 
tended that Arlington should overhear, 
but he had not intended what immedi- 
itely followed. Cliffgrd had wanted the 

oney which Mrs. Arlington had to be 
given to Bradlev, so that it might later be 
found on his person. However, the mere 
finding of the pendant in Bradley’s pos- 
session would be enough to establish his 





Arlington broke away from Clifford and 
crashed through the door, into the cham- 
ber that served Bradley both as living- 
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room and study, and confronted his wife 
Clifford was just behind him. Mrs. Arling- 
ton let out a shriek, and backed weakly 
away from her husband in ghastly terror 

“So that’s your trouble—your secret!” 
Arlington cried, eyes flaming in insane 
fury. “A love affair with another man!” 

“Say, what are you two doing here?” 
thundered the amazed Bradley, who had 
sprung to his feet at this sudden inter- 
ruption of a strictly private enterprise. 

“Paul—Paul,” gasped the terrified wife 

—“it’s not so! It’s not so!—not the way 
you think!” 

“Tt is so!” cried Arlington. “If you were 
not guilty, would you be paying a hundred 
thousand to keep the thing hidden from 
me? Don’t lie to me! It’s no use! I’ve 
overheard everything.” 

She gave Clifford a swift glance of tor- 
tured accusation. “And you—you prom- 
ised to help me!” 

“T am,” he returned. “And helping you 
in the best way possible. Please remem- 
ber that I was to be free to handle your 
case in the way I thought best.” 

“Say,” roughly broke in Bradley, “if 
this is a family quarrel, I wish you’d take 
it from here to where it belongs—home!” 

Clifford turned upon the glowering, 
black-faced Bradley. Beside the desk 
stood Mary Regan—evidently she had 
quietly slipped in right after their own 
abrupt entrance. Clifford was not sur- 
prised to see her; he had half expected 
her to be on hand to help out Bradley; 
and evidently Bradley was no more sur- 
prised than himself. 

“We'll all stay right where we are till 
we're ready to go, Bradley,” Clifford said 
with grim authority. “I don’t wonder 
that you're sore,” he taunted, “since 
you’ve seen the value of that ruby pen- 
dant suddenly drop from one hundred 
thousand to ten thousand!” 

Bradley almost choked in his fury. Clif- 
ford turned quickly back to the husband 
and wife, for Arlington was speaking. 

“What do you want?” he flung at her. 
“A divorce? You'll not get it from me! 
You may have your Mr. Frazer, and he’s 
welcome to you—but from now on you've 
got to have him in public!” 

She was now on her knees, clutching 
wildly at him, sobbing hysterically in her 
agony. “Paul—Paul—I swear—it’s not 
so—it’s not so—not the way you think!” 

She lay a limp, huddled heap of heaving 
misery upon the floor. Clifford could see 
that the husband, for all his overmastering, 
jealous wrath, was suffering an anguish as 
excruciating, as abysmal, as the wife. Clif- 
ford moved forward and laid a command- 
ing hand upon the husband’s arm. “Ar- 
lington, the day I first saw you I told 
you I would not then explain, because you 
could not then understand. I’ve let this 
business go as, far as it has tonight for 
the sake of making you understand just 
how great a fool you are!” 

“Don’t you dare talk to me like that!” 
Arlington raged at him. 

“T'll talk to you just as I please, and 
just as you deserve. I was engaged to clear 
up this whole matter, and I’m going to 
do so. I repeat that you are a fool! And 
get this: you are the one who is most to 
blame for this present situation!” 

“I? When my wife and this Frazer—” 

“Don’t forever be seeing your wife’s 
mistakes and weaknesses!” Clifford drove 
at him. “Take a steady look at your own 
mistakes! Your wife has a normal woman's 
instinct for legitimate pleasure and com- 
panionship, and she’d vastly prefer having 
her pleasure in your company. But there 
are a lot of husbands of your sort in this 
country: you all think you love your 
wives, but you are all so infernally in- 
terested in your business and personal 
ambitions that you have no time to be 
human beings toward your wives.” 

“Even if I have been negligent,” Ar- 
lington retorted, “that’s no excuse for 
my wife becoming involved in such a 
scandalous, sordid intrigue—” 

“Listen,” Clifford interrupted him. 
“Mrs. Arlington told you the truth 
about that affair. It was not at all what 
it seems to be. Your treatment puts 
your wife at the mercy of smooth, clever 
tricksters—and New York City, and 
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The Summer Widow 


world, is full of smooth 
look-out for just this 
kind of easy prey you husbands prepare 
for them! This whole business of the 
affair with Frazer has been just a trick, 
and your wife has been its unconscious 
victim !” 

“What ?” exclaimed the dazed Arlington 

Mrs. Arlington had come to her feet, 
and was now staring in amazement at 
Clifford. “A trick—” she breathed in- 
credulously —‘“a_ trick—” 

“Exactly that—a trick. When Mrs 
Arlington first went with a group of 
friends to the Pipes o’ Pan,” Clifford 
continued, “she was at once spotted as a 
rich, neglected wife—the sort that makes 
easy, profitable prey. Accordingly a 
subtle plan was promptly made to trap 
her. The Pipes o’ Pan is owned or con- 
trolled by Mr. Bradley here—” 

“That’s a lie!” Bradley snapped out. 

“And the Pipes o’ Pan is really Brad- 
ley’s brilliant spider-web, spread to catch 
rich, gayly buzzing flies of pleasure.” 

“That’s another lie!’’ snapped Bradley 

Clifford ignored him. “You may now 
come in, Frazer,” he called. From the 
hallway entered Frazer. Instead of his ac- 
customed easy, man-of-the-world appear- 
ance, he now wore the furtive look of a 
trapped animal 

“Frazer!” ejaculated the 
Bradley. 

“So—you are Frazer!” cried Arlington 
and made a rush for him with clenched 


the rest of the 
tricksters on the 


astounded 


fists. Clifford blocked the furious hus- 
band. 
“None of that, Arlington. Frazer is 


here to corroborate the rest of what I 
have to say. Frequenting the Pipes o’ 
Pan are a number of superficially finished 
young gentlemen and ladies. They are 
the lesser birds of prey, or the agents of 
the big birds of prey. Several of these 
are Bradley’s hirelings.” 

“Lies!” interjected Bradley. “All lies!” 

Clifford continued to ignore him. “For 
Mrs. Arlington’s case, Frazer was con- 
sidered the best man. He played his part 
of the courteous gentleman so well that 
Mrs. Arlington had never a_ suspicion. 
Then came the night she wore the ruby 
pendant; the plot had long been in readi- 
ness, merely waiting until she wore some- 
thing of significant value which could be 
used as a means of forcing money out of 
her. All according to plan, that night 
her car was put out of commission; 
Frazer offered to drive her home in his 
car; he had tire trouble which he could 
not himself remedy, near the notorious 
Gray Goose Inn; a bit of supper was 
served in a little private room; the two 
hired bandits broke into this intricately 
arranged compromising situation, stole Mrs. 
Arlington’s pendant, then one of them rec- 
ognized her as ordered and made those re- 
marks about her husband which were 
intended to rouse her fears and be the 
basis for asking a tremendous price for 
silence—all, according to plan. Of course, 
Mrs. Arlington believed the whole thing 
to be real. There, Mr. Arlington, you have 
the full truth.” 


Mrs. Arlington was gazing in aston- 
ishment at Clifford. “Is—is that—all 
true?” she whispered tremulously 


“Ask Frazer here.” 

“Frazer, keep your mouth shut!” or- 
dered Bradley. 

“Frazer, how 
Clifford. 

Frazer cast a sidelong glance of furtive 
fear at Bradley, then faced the others 
“It was all just the way you said, Mr 
Clifford,” whispered the Broadway gallant 

“Frazer, you infernal—” began Bradley. 

“Shut up, Bradley!” Clifford cut in 
“We'll come to you in a minute, and 
then you'll have your chance.” He turned 
back to Mr. Arlington. “So you see, Arling- 
ton, this seemingly infamous conduct of 
your wife has been a deliberate frame-up 
from the beginning to the very end—and 
a frame-up which, I insist, would have 
been impossible but for your neglect of 
your wife and your insanely jealous 
nature.” 

Heedless 


about « it?” demanded 


of him, husband and wife 
were gazing at each other with pale, 
strained, searching faces. Clifford per- 
mitted a moment of this staring silence. 





Then he whirled upon the lowering, de 
fiant Bradley behind his desk, with Mary 
Regan, white and tense, standing close 
beside him. Clifford barely noted Mary's 
face at the time, but afterwards it 
seemed to him that for the moment 
Mary’s face had been strangely eager, 
breathlessly expectant. 

“And now for you, Bradley!” he cried, 
triumph in his voice. “Mr. and Mrs 
Arlington, Frazer was merely a pawn in 
the game, a paid actor in the play. The 
man behind it all, the man who would 
have got all of that hundred thousand 
except his expense money—that man is 
Bradley, here!” 

“Lies!” repeated Bradley between 
bared teeth, his face dark with his baf- 
fled fury. “All of it—nothing but lies!” 

“The proof of it, Bradley, is that you 
have had that pendant since your bandits 
turned it over to you, and you now have 
it!” Clifford cried in grim triumph; after- 
ward he recalled that Mary’s face was yet 
more strangely tense, more strangely 
breathless. “And we’ve got you for con- 
spiracy, robbery, and attempted black- 
mail! That will keep you where you be- 
long for a good long while! Now come 
across with that pendant!” 

Clifford advanced upon him. Bradley 
kept his glowering eyes on Clifford, and 
held his powerful body hunched down in 
readiness to receive or launch an attack; 
but he snapped out to Mary: “Mary, 
‘phone for the police!” 

Mary moved forward 
the desk telephone. 

“’Phone for help from your confeder- 
ates, you mean—no, you don’t!” cried 
Clifford, and seizing the telephone wire he 
pulled it out by its very roots. 

Mary replaced the dead instrument. As 
she did so, Bradley jerked open the 
drawer in the table and when his right 
hand came up an automatic was trained 
on Clifford. “Get out of here—all of 
you!” he barked. “Get out, or I'll shoot!” 

“No, you won't shoot,” returned Clif- 
ford unperturbed. “And we're not go- 
ing until we've searched the place.” 

“You can’t search my place without a 
search warrant!” shouted Bradley. “Get 
out, or I'll shoot! And the law will jus- 
tify me for shooting—you’re nothing but 
house-breakers !” 

“You're entirely right about the search 
warrant, Bradley,” returned Clifford. He 
raised his voice. “Oh, Jimmie—I’d almost 
forgotten you! This is the time you 
were to come in!” 

Detective Sergeant Kelly entered, be- 
hind him two policemen in uniform. 

“Jimmie, show the large dark gentleman 
behind the desk the search warrant.” Jim- 
mie did as he was directed. Bradley 
glanced at the document. 

“All right,” he growled after a moment, 
and slowly lowered his automatic and re- 
placed it in the drawer. When his right 
hand came out it was doubled into a 
mighty fist. “Go ahead with your search 
And while you search, I'll just—” Without 
warning he lunged across the room at 
Frazer. “You liar—you double-crosser!” 
he gritted. The big fist landed heavily, and 
the two went to the floor. For a few 
moments there was a rough-and-tumble 
fight all over the room, in which Bradley 
had all the better of the battling. In less 
than a minute Bradley was pulled away, 
snarling and cursing. 

“Go on with your search and get 
through with it and get out!” he inter- 
rupted his curses of Frazer to bark at 
Clifford. “But you’ll not find anything 
I haven’t Mrs. Arlington’s pendant.” 

While they went through his desk, 
through all his apartment, Bradley re- 
mained indifferent to them, but sat 
glowering vindictively across at Frazer. 
At the end of fifteen minutes Clifford and 
the others had made a fairly thorough 
search—and had found no pendant. “Bet- 
ter come through, Bradley,” advised Clif- 
ford, “and tell us just where that ruby is.” 

Bradley, still keeping his vindictive eyes 
on Frazer, replied abruptly: “All right— 
I'll come through. But first I want you 
to get this: I had absolutely nothing to 
do with any alleged frame-up of Mrs. 
Arlington and the stealing of her pendant, 
and you’ll find that [Turn to page 78] 
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vou'll not have one bit of credible evidence 
which will prove I did. I’ve never seen 
and never handled the pendant and you'll 
not find anything to prove that I did. I 
admit nothing of the sort; you can prove 
nothing of the sort. My only connection 
with this affair has been to act as agent 
between Mrs. Arlington and the people 
who stole her ruby—and such negotiations 

re commonplaces of my business as a 
private detective.” Suddenly his voice 
grated out harshly, accusingly. “Frazer 
I'd have kept quiet about you if you hadn’t 
lied about me, tried to get out of the thing 
by shifting the blame on me! Now you're 
going to get what’s coming to you! Clif- 
ford, this man has admitted his guilt in a 
large part of this affair; perhaps he’s guilty 
of a lot more than he has admitted. I'll tell 
you this much: he’s the man who first came 
to me as the representative of the bandits.” 

“Why—why gasped Frazer—“‘you 
outrageous » 

“I suggest, Clifford,’ Bradley steadily 
went on, “that you ask Frazer where the 
pendant is. Or even search him. I deny 
any part in this matter, except a legiti- 
mate professional one; you have not, and 
you will not have, any evidence against 
me; and yet I have been subjected to 
search. On the other hand, Frazer has ad- 
mitted a guilty part in the conspiracy and 
robbery; you might at least examine an 
admitted thief as thoroughly as you have 
examined me.” 

Long before he had finished Clifford 
had sensed danger in those steady sen- 
tences of Bradley’s. Was this to be another 
of the many cases in which Bradley had 
swiftly and unexpectedly squirmed out 
in some amazing way at the very moment 
Clifford had believed him firmly caught ? 
His high triumph was already ebbing 
sickeningly as he said to Jimmie Kelly: 
“Give Frazer the once-over, Jimmie.” 

Jimmie obeyedand the next moment 
he turned to Clifford saying, “Found this 
in his inside coat pocket,” and handed 
Clifford a thin white chain and a glorious, 
pear-shaped globule of heart's fire. 

“My pendant!” cried Mrs. Arlington in 
amazed relief. “My pendant!” 

“Well, Clifford —I guess I handed you 
the straight tip!” remarked Bradley. 

Frazer, who had been gasping, now 
suddenly found his speech. “I tell you I 


didn’t know I had that!” he cried wildly 
“I’ve never seen that pendant once since 
the night those bandits took it from Mrs 
Arlington! Never—I tell you, never!” 

The trick of it was now plain to Clif- 
ford. He turned grimly on Bradley. “You 
planted that on him, Bradley.” 

“Oh, I did, did I!” 

“Ves. That pendant was in the drawer 
of your desk. When you put back your 
pistol, your right hand came out clenched 
as if in anger, but in reality to hide the 
ruby inside it. When you rough-housed 
Frazer, it was with the purpose of put- 
ting the ruby in his clothes.” 

“IT don’t give a counterfeit Russian 
ruble what you think you know about 
me, Clifford. It is only proof that counts 
And of proof that will stand up in a court- 
room, you haven’t got one bit, and you 
know it.” 

Clifford knew this. He had knowledge 
of Bradley’s guilt, but knowledge is not 
evidence. He might possibly get an in 
dictment; he could not get conviction 
Once again Bradley had escaped him in 
the moment of triumph. Clifford gazed at 
Mary Regan. Her strange look of tense, 
suppressed excitement was now gone; her 
face was pale, but otherwise was without 
expression. Clifford felt sick—sick to his 
very soul 

He turned about. “Jimmie, you might 
as well be going along with Frazer. You 
know what to do with him.” And as 
Jimmie’s group moved out, Clifford faced 
the Arlingtons. “There’s your pendant 
Mrs. Arlington. You have it back in time 
for your wedding anniversary.” She took 
it, and silently slipped it into the hand of 
her husband. “I hope, Mr. and Mrs 
Arlington,” Clifford continued, “you don't 
now object to the way I’ve handled your 
case. My part in your affair is now all 
over; the rest is entirely up to the two 
of you. Goodnight.” 

His eyes fastened on Mary Regan. “I 
don’t know exactly what your part has 
been in this game, Miss Regan, except to 
help out Bradley,” he said in a hard-edged 
voice that belied the great bitterness of 
his soul. “But whatever your game has 
been, I also have blocked you.” 

She made no reply; just held her white, 
expressionless face fixed upon him. With 
a formal bow he turned and went out 
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and the men He chose to follow Him 
never heard of any of them. 

Everywhere the Bible is conceded to 
be the greatest piece of literature ever 
compiled. It was written before the days 
of sectarianism and hair-splitting creeds. 
Its doctrines have reference only to obe- 
dience to God and law. The Ten Com- 
mandments are the foundation of all later 
law. The Bible contains the Psalms of 
David, the Songs of Solomon, the majesty 
of Isaiah, the beauty of Ecclesiastes. 
There is the Sermon on the Mount, the 
fwenty-third Psalm. What folly to cut 
all these from the education of children 
in school on the plea that they might 
learn something that would interfere with 
their personal creeds from the Bible, 
which knows neither creed nor denomina- 
tional church! 

[ think the place where the greatest 
difficulty lies to-day is in the home 

It is wildest folly to lay the spiritual 
life of a child in the hands of a pastor or 
Sunday School teachers. Naturally pas- 
tors and Sunday School teachers do the 
best they can, but they have not the op- 
pertunity, not the responsibility, not the 
parental authority, that belongs to fathers 
and mothers rearing children in their own 
homes; and it is time that these side- 
steppers of educational and religious ob- 
ligations should realize that they them- 
selves, should they receive their just des- 
serts, should be hanged on the gallows, 
and locked up in prisons, and sent to re- 
form institutions, because they have mis- 
erably failed in their duty to their chil- 
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dren and to their God. 

There is a great deal of talk at the 
present time about the law, and about 
obeying the law, and very few people 
stop to think that the law that we are 
supposed to obey, and that is a fine law 
and worthy of obedience, is law evolved 
by man. There has been laid down for 
our guidance an earlier law; a law that 
is simple, that anyone having even a fair 
degree of common sense may understand; 
a law that is among the earliest attempts 
at law; and I would be safe in wagering 
a huge sum that if you were to go on to 
the streets of any great city to-day and 
select at random a hundred children, not 
ten of them could repeat to you this law, 
which happens to be the law of God laid 
down in ten plain, straight command 
ments. And it is not the duty of any 
preacher or Sunday School teacher or 
school teacher to see that your child is 
familiar with the law of God. Why can- 
not parents wake up to the fact that 
their child is their child; bone of their 
bone, and flesh of their flesh; a result 
of the union they have formed and 
the life they have started out to lead 
together ? 

If the parents of to-day could realiz 
that they may expect from their children 
to-morrow what they gave to their fa- 
thers and mothers yesterday and are giv- 
ing to-day, I believe that there would be a 
fine, large quickening in the hearts of men 
and women all over our land as to pre 
cisely what they are doing for the fathers 
and mothers who bore them. 
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the pity of itis. . . 
need never have happened 


it 

LL her time and money and work gone 

for nothing! The dress was ruined— 

its pretty color faded and streaked in a single 

washing. If she had only made it of Everfast 

—it could even have been boiled, without 
fading it a particle. 

For, Everfast fabrics are fast to washing 
and boiling, fast to the strongest soaps and 
washing powders, fast to sunlight, fast to 
perspiration, fast to everything. That is 


the tremendously satisfactory thing about 
Everfast—it is fast color under all conditions. 





Reproduction of Ever- 
fast and ordinary wash 
fabrics before and after 
being boiled with wash- 
ing soda. Note there is 
not the slightest change 
in the color of Everfast. 








So sure are we of this, that every Everfast 
fabric is sold under the following guarantee: 

If any Everfast Wash Fabric fades, for 
any reason whatsoever, we will refund 
through your dealer, not only the purchase 
price of the material, but all making costs of 
the garment as well. 

And you have such lovely Everfast fabrics 
from which to choose! Exquisite voiles, 
linens, ginghams (plain and checked), suit- 
ings, poplins, broadcloths and other smart 
weaves, many exclusive to Everfast. 

They are suitable for frocks and gowns of 
every kind and for every occasion—garden 
parties, teas, sports, street wear, house and 
porch dresses—and even for lingerie too. 
And they are just as appropriate for chil- 


Many a woman has 
found herself in this 
distressing situation. 
Do you know how to 
avert it? 


dren’s clothes, for dress-up, school or play. 

You'll love the colors, of which there is a 
wide, wide range. Soft blues and browns 
and those of the deeper tones, gorgeous hues 
of yellow and gold, lavenders, orchids, rose 
and pink—and others too numerous to name. 

Everfast Wash Fabrics cost but a trifle 
more than ordinary cotton materials. And 
yet how much more they give you! This 
year, make all your clothes of Everfast—the 
fabrics that will not fade. Your favorite 
store probably sells Everfast Wash Fabrics 
and ready-made apparel of Everfast. If not, 
write us and we will direct you to one who does. 

Look for the name Everfast on the selvage. 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


verfast Wash Fabrics 
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mile or more of low, gently rolling hills book in the Chinaman’s face: “And this 








that lie between the main road and the 
ranch buildings there was no sign of life 
save the birds in the mesquite trees of the 
sandy washes, and the small creatures that 
live in the grama-grass—the native pas- 
ture-grass of this section of the Southwest. 
At the edge of the pond that lies just under 
the hill north of the house a few gentle 
Hereford cattle stood knee-deep in the 
quiet water or lay contentedly in the 
shade. 

As one approaches from the north, the 
long, low bunk house is on the left of the 
ranch house proper, with the space be- 
tween shaded by pepper and umbrella 
trees. The buildings are adobe, plastered 
and whitewashed. On two sides of the 
ranch house there are deep verandas— 
one facing the barn, the corrals and the 
main entrance, and the other overlooking 
an old rose garden on the westward slope 
of the hill and the little valley beyond. 
To the north, the gentle grassy hills roll 
ridge on ridge to the rugged heights of 
the distant Serritas. From a ranchman’s 
point of view, el rancho de Las Rosas is 
an empire of natural riches. 

But the birthplace of Big Boy Morgan 
set amid these surroundings of beauty 
and wealth was pathetic in its appearance 
of having outlived the day of its glory. 
The place, while clearly inhabitable, was 
run down and neglected as though no 
one had the heart to give to it those 
touches of loving care which alone can 
keep the charm and beauty of a home. 
The rose garden, from which the ranch 
had its name, was overgrown with weeds. 
The bushes were untrimmed and parched. 
The vines that shaded the verandas were 
unkempt. 

But Las Rosas was not as deserted, that 
afternoon, as it would have at first ap- 
peared. In the cool shade of an um- 
brella tree between the end of the north 
veranda and the bunk house a gentleman 
lounged in an easy chair. He was a man 
about young Morgan’s age but in general 
presented a marked contrast to the stal- 
wart, bronzed faced ranchman. His slen- 
der body was clothed as one with proper 
regard for the conventions would dress at 
any of the better known summer places 
on the Eastern coast. His clean shaven 
face, pale and thin with a broad, high 
forehead, was the face of a scholar. Un- 
minded of his surroundings, he was ab- 
sorbed in the pages of a heavy-looking 
book. 

The screen door of the kitchen opened 
An old-time Chinaman carrying a glass 
of something on a tray came out. The 
door swung shut with a bang. The student 
did not lift his eyes from his book. 
With a queer shuffling gait the old 
Chinaman approached the gentleman in 
the easy chair. “Tlime fo’ egg-nog, Miste 
Chollie.” ? 

Charlie Gray, as if glad for this op- 
portunity to voice his scorn of the author 
whose thought he was considering, read 
aloud: “ ‘Happiness is a mental state re- 
sulting from an attitude of mind toward 
the peculiar condition of life under which 
the individual is placed.’”” He paused to 
gaze witheringly at the Chinaman as if 
he could find no words with which to 
express his contempt. 

The old man nodded vigorously. “Me 
sabe, alle lighte, Miste Chollie, you catch 
um too much blook, make um sick— 
catch um egg-nog now, make um well,” 
he offered his tray persuasively. 

Charlie Gray rose to his feet and moved 
restlessly to and fro as he continued 
with indescribable bitterness: “The doctor 
tells me that I must give up everything 
and waste months of precious time here 
in Arizona—Arizona!” He gazed about 
him with a look of despair. “Blazing sun, 
empty skies, burning desert, barren moun- 
tains, lizards, rattlesnakes, bawling cattle, 
smelly corrals, crazy horses—the empti- 
ness of it all—the loneliness of the long 
days and longer nights!” Overcome with 
self pity he bowed his head. 

The old servant, whose wrinkled yel- 
low countenance was a picture of pa- 
tient sympathy, was silently offering the 
consolation of his egg-nog when Gray 
with sudden energy angrily shook his 


unspeakable ass tells me to shout with 
joy and be happy—happy!” He threw 
the book from him with all the violence 
he could muster. 

The Chinaman, not in the least alarmed 
at this burst of temper, looked calmly 
after the book, then with renewed hope 
and expectant air offered his tray. “Alle 
lighte, make um shout, Miste Chollie, but 
tlake um egg-nog now—make um well 
bly an’ bly.” 

At this somewhat startling piece of ad 
vice Charlie Gray looked at the servant 
as if for the first time he actually saw 
him. Gravely he regarded the, tray and 
glass as if to grasp the situation in its 
fullness. Then, the whimsical, lovable 
soul of the man broke through the men- 
tal shell of the student and he laughed 
away the bitterness and anger while the 
old Chinaman grinned and nodded his 
delight at having so far achieved his 
purpose. 

Taking the proffered glass and holding 
it in the manner of one about to offer a 
toast, the while he smiled affectionately 
upon the old Chinaman, Gray said: 
“Wing Foo, you are a dear, faithful old 
heathen and I am nothing but an intel- 
lectual ruin with too much _ university 
and a blank where my heart ought to 
be.” He lifted his glass high: “Here’s to 
you! The only satisfied and happy man 
on el rancho de Las Rosas—the unhap- 
piest corner of the unhappiest land in the 
unhappy universe, and may God have 
mercy on your soul!” He drained the 
glass while the Chinaman, watching, 
smiled his approval. 

“That mo bette, Miste Chollie, egg-nog 
make um well—fat—stlong—alle samee 
Boss Big Bloy.” 

“Ugh!” shrugged Gray with a grimace 
as he replaced the glass on the tray 
“Boiled eggs for breakfast—omelet for 
dinner—fried eggs for supper—poached 
eggs for lunch—raw eggs for appetizers 
with egg-nog in between! Do you know, 
Wing, I dreamed last night that I was 
an incubator and woke myself up trying 
to cackle and crow at the same time.” 

“Alle lighte, Miste Chollie, mebby so 
lay um egg bly an’ bly!” He placed his 
tray deftly on a rustic table which stood 
near and turned again to face the younger 
man who had resumed his seat in the easy 
chair. There was no smile on the wrinkled 
old face now as he said in a tone of sad 
inquiry: “Nobody catch um_ happiness, 
Las Losas, Miste Chollie?” 

“Not a soul, Wing.” 

“You sabe whatee mattee my Boss Big 
Bloy, Miste Chollie?” the old Chinaman 
asked plaintively. 

“T haven’t the least idea, Wing.” 

“Boss Big Bloy come back flom Phila 
delph, bling Ilish man, Lally Shea—what 
fo, Miste Chollie?” 

“Oh, just to give him work, I suppose 
Really, I don’t know.” Gray accompanied 
his words with a shrug of his shoulders 
as if to signify that really he did not 
care. 

The old Chinaman looked cautiously 
around and drawing a step nearer low- 
ered his voice. “Miste Chollie, what fo 
Miste Jim Holdblook stay Las Losas?” 

“Mr. Holdbrook is Mr. Morgan's 
guest, Wing, the same as I am,” Gray 
answered doubtfully. 

Wing shook his head with an expres- 
sion of deep disgust: “Ah-h Holdblook 
man, kim no fliend my Boss Big Bloy.” 

“No?” 

“No, Holdblook, him alle tlime go 
Alivaca, eat with soldee man. Soldee men 
no come eat Las Losas any mo’. Ol’ tlime 
come—catch um good tlime—eat, sing, 
laugh—no come now. Holdblook go 
Alivaca.” 

Gray, feeling perhaps that such gossip 
with a servant, even a servant of Wing 
Foo’s long and faithful years, was not 
exactly the thing, made no reply. 

But Wing persisted: “Yo’ fatha an’ my 
Boss Big Bloy fatha, they long tlime good 
fliends, Miste Chollie—yo’ fatha, he come 
stay Las Losas two, thlee, fo’ tlime. You 
come one tlime, too. Ol’ Boss Molgan, 
him tell ‘tlake good care my fliend, Miste 
Glay, Wing, tlake care [Turn to page 82] 
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ference and feel the 
difference in Devon- 
shire Cloth when you 
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Devonshire’s unseen 
quality. 
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by an ironclad guarantee: 


Cloth is so distinctly different from 
any other fabric that you can even feel 
this difference. But the great, out- 
standing superiority of Devonshire 
Cloth lies deeper then this. It is re- 
vealed by a series of remarkable tests 
that are far more severe than any you 
wouid ever give it. 


Tests that reveal the FACTS 


Your “> house dresses, your chil- F 
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run or fade” 


You can safely wash Devonshire Cloth 
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Devonshire Cloth is ideal for your 
dresses and aprons and your children’s 
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Sracts you should know 
about yarn-dyed fabrics 

Make sure, in buying wash grote 

that you are getting a yarn-dyed fab- 

ric. Toerctsanimpestenedl ‘erence. 

A yarn-dyed fabric—such as 
Devonshire Cloth —is dyed in the 
yarn, then woven. A piece-dyed or 
printed fabric is first woven. Then 
it is printed, or the whole piece is 
immersed in dye and colored. 

You'll note these facts about 
yarn-dyed Devonshire Cloth. 

1. Colors are clear, even and 
totally devoid of harsh crudeness. 

2. Every part of yarn is com- 
pletely saturated with color and no 
matter how thin the thread may 
wear, the color will be always the 
same. A dress made of yarn-dyed 
Devonshire Cloth will not wear 
““light’’ at the elbows or knees. 

3. Devonshire Cloth is always 
absolutely uniform in quality. 

You can be sure of all the im- 
portant advantages of yarn-dyed 
fabric by buying genuine Renfrew 
DEVONSHIRE Cloth. See that 
the full name is stamped on the 
selvage. 
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You can prevent these discomforts by 
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soothes the inflamed parts of baby’s ten- 
der skin and brings comfort. There is 
nothing safer and more helpful. “Vase- 
line” Jelly has been in popular use for 
over two generations and nothing has 
been found to take its place as “the handi- 
est thing in the house”. 

Neo first aid kit should be without it. Be 
sure your medicine cabinet is kept supplied. 
Look for the trade mark “Vaseline”. It 
is your protection 
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little bloy Chollie, too.’ Ol’ Wing Foo, 
him sabe fliends, Miste Chollie. Boss Big 
Bloy an’ You fliends, alle lighte.” 

“Very true, Wing.” 

“Holdblook man, that mo’ difflent ?” 

“I hawe noticed it myself,” returned 
Gray dgyly, with a faint smile. 

“My Boss Big Bloy, him no likee Hold- 
blook man, samee him likee you.” 

“No?” 

The old Chinaman smiling shook his 
head then he asked anxiously: “Hold- 
blook man, him yo’ fliend, Miste Chollie ?” 

“Well, not exactly, Wing.” 

“Holdblook, him come flom Philadelph, 
too, alle samee Lally Shea—alle samee 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know Holdblook man in Phila- 
delph, Miste Chollie?” 

“Oh, I know who the Holdbrooks are.” 
Gray’s tone was as if he had said: “I 
know what the Holdbrooks are.” 

“You know Ilish man Lally in Phila- 
delph ?” 

“No, never heard of him until Mr. 
Morgan picked him up.” 

With another cautious look about, the 
Chinaman said in a voice but little above 
a whisper: “Miste Chollie—Ilish man, 
Lally Shea an’ Holdblook man, they good 
fliends.” 

“The deuce, you say!” ejaculated 
Gray, startled out of his indifference. 

Wing bobbed his head vigorously, and 
there was a knowing look in the yellow 
old eyes that peered sharply through 
their narrowed, slanting lids. “Holdblook 
man, him good fliends Injun Pete an’ 
Dololes gal. You sabe Injun Pete an’ 
Dololes gal, Miste Chollie ?” 

“No, can’t say that I do.” 

“Injun Pete, him no Injun, him squaw 
man—boss Black Canyon Lanch—you 
sabe Black Canyon?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember Black Canyon— 
a bad lot.” 

“Dololes gal, she bad lot too—all Black 
Canyon bad lot—Injun Pete, him steal 
Las Losas cows. Boss Big Bloy, Long Jo 
an’ cowbloys catch um bly an’ bly, hang 
um bly neck.” 

“That ought to contribute something 
toward the happiness of all parties con- 
cerned,” said Gray rising and going to re- 
trieve his book. With the recovered vol- 
ume he again settled himself in his chair 
and began turning the pages. 

The Chinaman, accepting the hint, 
shuffled to the table and picking up his 
tray and glass started for the kitchen. 
The screen door closed with: a_ bang. 
Charlie Gray once more was alone with 
his book. Mechanically he turned the 
pages but his mind balked. Nor could 
he now give himself to the contempla- 
tion of his own unhappiness—a mental 
habit in which he too often found a 
sad satisfaction. Wing Foo had lifted 
him bodily, as it were, from his immer- 
sion in the slough of his own ills and, 
after giving him a vigorous shake or two, 
had plunged him head over eels into the 
woes of his friend, Morgan. ‘be truth of 
the matter was, Charlie Gray dic not wish 
to consider the troubles of anyone. He 
had somehow convinced himself that his 
own troubles were quite sufficient and, 
with no pains to find a reason, had de- 
nied the intrusion of any interest that 
might divert him from his own miserable 
self pity. He was -angry with the “un- 
speakable ass” who had reached him 
through a book. He was provoked that 
the old Chinaman should have accom- 
plished, in a way so different, the same 
thing. It was in this mood that he ob- 
served a horseman approaching the big 
gate 

The horseman dismounted to open the 
gate thereby testifying to the fact that 
he, too, was not of Arizona. Leading his 
horse to the corral* he turned the animal 
nto the enclosure without troubling him- 
self to remove saddle or bridle. The man 
was dressed, not in the garb of a western 
rider, but in that costume which prevails 
where horsemen of fashion trot sedately 
along the bridle paths of city parks. He 
was about Gray’s height but heavier; his 
ge this side of thirty; but there was that 
in his tanned face and in his dark eyes 


which told of a worldly knowledge beyond 
his legitimate years. 

Coming through the gate in the picket 
fence with the air of one entirely at home 
he brought a chair from the porch to 
the shade of the umbrella tree and seat- 
ing himself proceeded to light a cigarette. 
“Morgan home yet?” he asked. 

“No,” returned Gray. “Evidently he 
found some business to detain him.” 

The other laughed. “Business—yes.” 

Ignoring the man’s manner, Gray asked 
casually: “And how did you find every- 
thing in the metropolis of Arivaca today ?” 

The man indicated his disgust. “As 
lively as usual. How these Arizona na- 
tives manage to exist is more than I can 
understand. You seem to be doing fairly 
well, though,” he looked Gray over in a 
manner which was at once both deferen- 
tial and contemptuous. 

Gray managed a wan smile 

“I should think it would be good for 
you to stir around more. To sit here 
day after day, as you do, with your nose 
in a book would make a well man sick. 
Why don’t you get out—do something— 
go somewhere ?” 

“Do something—go somewhere!” the 
student returned with petulant heat. 
“What is one to do? Where is one to go?” 

Jim Holdbrook laughed. “Our distin- 
guished scholar, Charles Madison Gray, 
is not exactly enjoying life at Las Rosas, 
I take it.” 

Two spots of color appeared in the 
pale cheek of the man in the easy chair. 
“And are you so happy here?” he re- 
torted. “You must find this life quite 
different, I fancy, from the life to which 
you have—ah—been accustomed.” 

“Well, you see,” laughed the other with 
sneering insolence, “being a simple soul 
and not so dependent as yourself upon 
the higher culture, I am able to find an 
occasional bright spot—even in the deadly 
monotony of this arit«waste.” 

Gray, remembering what Wing Foo had 
said of Holdbrook’s friendships, felt him- 
self again prodded out of his self interest 
to an interest in this man from whom, up 
to this moment, he had resolutely held 
himself aloof. “Seriously, Holdbrook, do 
you enjoy this ranch life? You have been 
here some time now, I understand.” 

Holdbrook replied in the manner of 
one who counts his days: “July first— 
five weeks from today—I will have been 
here exactly one year.” He threw his ciga- 
rette from him with a gesture of violent 
anger. “Do I like it? My friend, if I 
had to choose again between Las Rosas 
and hades, I'd go to hades with bells on.” 

“Well, if you feel that way about it,” 
began Gray. 

But the other interrupted him with: 
“T don’t wonder that Morgan turns him- 
self loose occasionally. He has funny ideas 
of what’s decent though, leaving his guests 
to cool their heels in this dreary hole while 
he treats himself to a gay time in town. 
Sample of the famous Western hospitality, 
I suppose. Do you actually think it was 
because of that missing Irishman that 
Morgan stayed in town last night?” 

“I don’t think I care to discuss Mor- 
gan’s affairs,” returned Gray coldly. 

“Oh, you don’t. Well let me tell you, 
there are a lot of people discussing your 
friend Morgan, just the same. If you had 
been here as long as I have you wouldn’t 
be so darned finicky about it. Hasn’t it 
struck you as strange that the fellows 
from the post at Arivaca never come 
near the house any more?” 

“Really,” murmured Gray protestingly. 

“Yes, really,” mocked Holdbrook. “The 
fact is, they have all dropped him fiat. 
There is a limit, you know, even for men 
who may indulge in an occasional fling 
themselves. Morgan has gone away be- 
yond that limit. In plain English, he is 
going to the dogs and he’s going fast.” 

“Really Holdbrook,” Gray said with 
more firmness, “we are passing the bounds 
of good taste, don’t you think? Let’s 
drop it.” 

While Charlie Gray, against his will, 
was listening to Holdbrook’s gossip 
about the master of Las Rosas, Mor- 
gan, coming home, stopped his car on top 
of a hill a few miles away. From that 
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Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl—follow direc- 
tions on the can—flush. The job 
is done—and done thoroughly. 
What could be easier? No scrub- 
bing. No hard work. 

Sani-Flush removes every mark, 
stain and incrustation. It makes 
the toilet bowl sparkle. 

The hidden trap is unhealthful 
if it is not kept clean. Sani-Flush 
cleans it and makes it sanitary— 
destroys all foul odors. Nothing 
else will do this work. 

Sani-Flush will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 
Ruy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardwawe store, or 
send 25c¢ for a full-size can. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring | 
Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years 











Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture. | 

leather . bric-a-brac etc. 1%wo 15+ sizes. | 

Sold stores, Hardware, and Grocery 
Mc. Cormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 











Positively identified by the Ace trade mark 
stamped on the frame. A few strokes through 
the discs will sharpen the dullest knife. 

Try your hardware dealer first or send $1.00 
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The best present 


for the bride is one that will be useful 
and helpful. She will appreciate a Bissell. 
Her mother has used one for as many 
years as she can remember. She knows 
it is efficient, indispensable in keeping 
her rugs clean and speckless. 


She knows it saves time and back- becshing 
effort. She knows how well it picts up d 
lint, crumbs, threads, the inevitable litter a a 
busy day, keeping down the dust and saving 
dusting. 

And it will give her a “homey” lacing. fers the 
Bissell Sweeper has sumpenesnalanas first 
aid” to good housekeeping in her old home. 

Equipped with smooth-running he ow Ball 
Bearings the Bissell does much totakethe drudg- 
ery out of the housework. ““Cyco”’ Ball Bearing 
Bissells at around $6. Other grades forless. Play- 
size (toy) Bissells for a few dimes. At furniture, 
hardware, housefurnishing and department 
stores. Booklet on request. 


Carpet Sweeper 





Colson Wheel Chairs ‘ 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. G 


1645 Cedar St., Elyria, oO. 






















ANT WORK..2:.? 


Earn oe to $60 a week SRIOUCHING Dhetes. Bea or 
Wome No selling or canvas ing. tea ‘ou 
uarantes employment, and furnish ORKING ri Fit 
FREE. Limited offer. Write today 

ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Dept. 6 6, " 3900 Sheridan Ra Rd., Chieage 











Maternity 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 


ly during all stages of maternity, 
and after baby comes, as well. 
Latest modes, cleverly designed 
» conceal condition. Patente 
ijustments provide expansion. 
FREE Style Book, showing newest 
es in Maternity Coats,Suits,Skirts, 
sses, Underwear, Corsets Also 
Apparel for Baby. Write for it today 


othes enable you to dress styl- ST 








Lane Bryant Seaiia th ae NewYork 



















Sy, sie AVE you yy aunehine in all 
os. your rooms? iagara Wall-papers 
Te will bring sun-kissed beauty to the walls 


Style Book 


Niagara Falls, 


and make your home look like new. Sold 
by good decorators at moderate prices. 


Send 10 cents for this 
new book—full of de- 
corators’ secrets and 
samples of the latest 
patterns, with their 
historical origin. 
Niagara Wall Paper 
Co., 85 Walnut a. 





elevation he could see, not only the ranch 
buildings but many miles of the range— 
grassy hills and flats and mountains— 
over which he had ridden since he was 
old enough to sit in a saddle. To anyone 
that scene would have been of surpassing 
beauty and grandeur. To the son of the 
pioneer, John Morgan, it was more—it 
was home. Every feature of the land- 
scape was to him associated with those 
memories which all men hold most dear— 
the memories of father and mother and a 
happy childhood. In the reckless excite- 
ment of the hours just past there had 
been no thought of his home and of all 
that he had inherited from his parents. 
There had been no thought of the future 
and of the accounting which he, in his 
turn, must make of that which had been 
committed to him. But now, as he sat 
there with his material inheritance before 
him and his inheritance of that more en- 
during wealth in his heart, he thought, he 
remembered, he felt. He had recklessly 
taken the proffered cup of pleasure in the 
hope of a few hours’ freedom from what- 
ever burden it was that so troubled him. 
He had now to drink the dregs of his folly. 
The best of him was there, inseparable in 
his mind and heart from Las Rosas—his 
inheritance. Before the best the worst of 
him stood for judgment. 

It was some time later when he finally 
arrived at the big gate. When he had 
driven his car into the shed which did 
duty as a garage, he did not cross the 
yard to the house but made his way 
through the barn to the corrals in the 
rear. 

The first thing that caught his eye was 
Holdbrook’s horse which had been left 
with the bridle rein over the saddle horn 
and was thus unable to either eat or 
drink. With a muttered opinion of any 
man who had so little regard for the 
comfort of his mount, Morgan relieved 
the animal and after hanging the saddle 
and bridle in the shed where they be- 
longed, went to sit on the edge of a man- 
ger while watching the grateful creature 
at the watering trough. The drowsy hum 
of flies, the occasional stamp of a horse’s 
hoof, the contented cluck-cluck of a 
mother hen with the soft peep-peep of 
her chicks and the cooing of the doves 
on the barn roof were the only sounds 
to break the quiet of the late afternoon. 
And presently as the man sat there the 
place was filled with memories. Every 
weatherbeaten board in the old barn, 
every post in the stockade corral, every 
corner and cranny in the shed, every bit 
of the gear hanging here and there—dis- 
carded horseshoes, ends of old straps, worn 
out girths and fragments of broken riatas 
—cried aloud to him of all that had gone 
into the making of his manhood. He felt 
a soft muzzle against his shoulder. With- 
out looking up he knew, and put out his 
hand with a welcoming caress to his 
mother’s horse, Sarco, the pet and pride 
of Las Rosas. Sarco was old now, but 
his snow white coat still had the sheen 
of silver—his mighty limbs were without 
a blemish, his soft gentle eyes were un- 
afraid, and if he moved with the quiet 
dignity of his years he still carried his 
head with the grace and pride of one 
who knows that he is not of the common 
herd. Since the death of Morgan’s mother 
the old horse had never felt a bit in his 
mouth or known the weight of a rider. 
Wing Foo, coming to the barn for eggs, 
as he had come at that hour of the day 
since before Big Boy was born, found the 
master of Las Rosas with his arm about 
the old horse’s neck, his face buried in the 
snowy mane. 

For some time the old Chinaman stood 
in the doorway of the barn silently watch- 
ing. Then he shuffled across the corral. 
“Whatee mattee, Boss Big Bloy?” he said 


softly. “You clome home, no clome to 
house. You no catch um lunch. You 
hungly ?” 


Morgan lifted his face and looked at 
him over Sarco’s neck. “I’m just a plain 
fool, Wing, I—I’m plumb crazy, I reckon.” 

“Ah-h-h, whatee mattee you—evlybody 
clazy littee bit. Boss Big Bloy, you clome 
long klitchen, ol’ Wing Foo fix um eat, 
dlink, that mo’ bettee.” 

“Gray and Holdbrook are at the house, 
[ suppose,” returned Morgan drearily. 


A Son of His Father 





“Miste Chollie lead blook—alle tlime. 
Too much blook no good. Holdblook 
man, Alivaca, clome back bout hour. Why 
soldee man no come Las Losas like samee 
ol’ tlime, Boss Big Bloy?” 

“Can't stand me, I guess,” returned 
Morgan grimly. “Heaven knows I don't 
blame them—lI can’t stand myself.” 

“Ah-h-h, me sabe, Holdblook man, him 
fliend soldee man him no yo’ fliend, me 
sabe. What fo’ Holdblook man stop Las 
Losas likee yo’ fliend Miste Chollie, heh, 
Boss Big Bloy?” 

“Never mind, Wing, it'll be all right.” 

“Ah-h-h, Holdblook man, him alle long. 
You flind Ilish bloy, Lally Shea, Tucson?” 

“No, I didn’t find him, but I think I 
know where he is. Come on, I suppose I 
might as well face those fellows at the 
house and have it over.” 

When the ranchman joined his guests, 
Holdbrook commented mercilessly on what 
he called Morgan’s “day after” appear- 
ance. With knowing laughter he asked 
about his host’s business in town and the 
missing Larry O’Shea and carried his of- 
fensive fun to such a length that Gray 
made an excuse and retired in disgust to 
his room, 

“T fear Sefor Gray will not bless us 
with his presence long,” jeered Holdbrook. 

Morgan looked at him. “I can’t say 
that I would blame Charli: for cutting 
his visit short under the circumstances.” 

“Meaning me?” demanded the other. 

“Meaning both you and myself,” re- 
turned Morgan. 

“T see. It is a pity, isn’t it, that Gray, 
with all his learning, lacks the ability to 
amuse himself. If he had our talents 
now—” 

“Cut that!” said Morgan shortly. “Rag 
me all you please but don’t try your wit 
on Charlie Gray.” 

Holdbrook flushed but held his tongue. 

“Speaking of amusements,” said Mor- 
gan slowly. “I have felt some time that 
I ought to warn you, Holdbrook, about 
your little affair with Dolores.” 

“Warn me? You? That is good. Really 
you know, I grew up several years ago. 
I may add that I have been taking care 
of Jim Holdbrook ever since.” 

“All right,” returned Morgan, “if you’re 
satisfied, it suits me.” 

“I suppose you mean that man of 
yours, Pablo?” 

“You've guessed it,” said the ranchman 
dryly. “Pablo and Dolores were very 
much sweethearts when you broke into 
the game.” 

“Bah! I should worry!” 

“But you are not in Philadelphia now, 
Holdbrook, and Pablo is—” 


“A Mexican cow puncher,” sneered 
Holdbrook. 
“Exactly,” retorted Morgan, “One of 


the best all ’round men that ever busted 
a bronc or roped a steer, and very much 
in love with the girl you are taking away 
from him.” 

As Morgan spoke the sound of horses’ 
feet came from beyond the bunk house 
and the next moment a group of riders 
appeared loping toward the barn corral. 

“The boys are here, Wing,’ Morgan 
called to the old Chinaman, who was fill- 
ing a pail at the pump. “Well, Holdbrook, 
I have had my say—take it or leave it.” 

“Alle lightee Boss Big Bloy,” answered 
Wing Foo as he shuffled toward the house 
with his pail of water. As Gray appeared 
at the end of the porch he paused to add: 
“Catch um happness, no catch um happ- 
ness, alle samee clowbloys eat, eat, alle 
tlime, Miste Chollie.” He disappeared into 
his kitchen. 

To the uninformed, a cattle ranch is a 
cattle ranch. To those who know, there 
are ranches and ranches—from the great 
outfits that hold many miles of range and 
number their cattle by the thousands to 
the poor little nesters who squat at some 
water hole, build a shack and a brush 
corral, and put their brands on whatever 
they dare from the herds of their neigh- 
bors. The Morgan ranch, notwithstand- 
ing the neglected appearance of the home 
buildings and grounds, was, in the ver- 
nacular of Arizona, no “rawhide outfit.” 
It follows that the Las Rosas riders were 
the finest types of Arizona cowboys— 
than whom, by the standards of loyalty, 
courage, honesty and [Turn to page 102] 
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lothe er makes 
test Cream 


NTICIPATION is childhood’s 
keenest delight. A party—with 
Mother’s ‘‘own make”’ of ice cream 
—the fun of “‘helping’”—the antic- 
ipation — nothing equals it! And 
you make sure of its purity and 
cleanliness! 


The New Design 
White Mountain Freezer 


with its special patented Triple 
Motion beaters makes the finest 
Ice Cream—easiest and quickest. 


Ask for 





With the NEW Triple-Motion 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. INC, 
Nashua, New Hampshire, 


Campbell’s “RAPID” Electric 


Range and Fireless 


Cooker Combined 


Exactly what you've been waiting for— 
the AUTOMATIC RAPID ELECTRIC 
FIRELESS RANGE has double 
Electric grill for frying, 17* oven 
for baking, large electric fireless 
cooker for boiling. Electricity starts 
cooking. It automatically shuts off and 
fireless cooker principle finishes the cook- 
ing. No specia! wiring requir: 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you. A card will do. 
_, eGamenet >>. , 1007 Union Av. 
__Seorgetewn, Ontario 
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Heres the SECrEL Of my | 
§00d soups. stews. gravies !» 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


A delightful blend of the rich juices of | 
fresh garden vegetables. Gives the master 
touch of the chef to all soups, stews, 
gravies and sauces made at home. Used 
by famous chefs of leading hoteis here 
and abroad. 

At good grocers everywhere 


If your grocer can’t 
supply you send 10 
cents for generous 
sample bottle. 







Booklet containing many 
new recipes sent free. 
KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 

522 Fifth Avenue 











New York City 
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PRINTED PATTERNS 
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Cut on the printed line— the margin falls away as you cut 
through patterns and material } 


HE heavy printed cutting line, pieces. Patterns which print words 
protected by the margin of on the pieces, but omit the lines 


accuracy is found only on McCall which those words attempt to ex- 
Printed Patterns and is assurance 


a plain, are equally unsatisfactory. 
of fit and style. 


Only the McCall Printed Pattern 


Attempts at imitating the McCall __. ; 
is complete with all innerand outer | 


Printed Patterns must necessarily |. 3 a | 
len. ie nin Explanatory charts lines, names and directions printed | 
enclosed with the pattern can not © Pattern pieces. It cannot be 

have the simple clearness of direc- copied because its features are | 


tions printed right on the pattern patented. 
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4020 Coat 
8 sizes, 14 to 18 
360 to 44 


4015 Dress 
8 sizes, 14 to 18 
360 to 44 


























4084 
; Ensemble 
Suit 

9 sizes, 

14 to 18 

36 to 46 
=mb, No, 830 





4054 Coat 

9 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 
View B 











/ 
) No. 4084, Lapies’ AND Misses’ ENSEMBLE SvIT; 
: slip-on dress. Size 36 requires, coat and skirt, 554 
yards of 40-inch; waist and coat lining, 5 yards of 
’ 40-inch. Width, about 134 yards. Embroidery No. 
v 830 in single stitches would be effective. 
No. 4020, Lapres’ AND Mis- No. 4054, Lapies’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Coat; in three-quarter ses’ Coat. Size 36, View A, 
length. Size 36 requires 34% requires 444 yards of 40-inch 
yards of 40-inch or 2'% yards or 3% yards of 54-inch ma- 
of 54-inch material; lining, terial; lining, 334 yards of 
234 yards of 36-inch. The 36-inch. View B requires 33% 
tuxedo revers and wide yards of 40-inch or 254 yards | | { 4082 
4054 sleeves are exceedingly smart. of 54-inch material; lining, eee 
Coat 3% yards of 36-inch. “ — 
9 sizes, No. 4015, Lapies’ AND Mis- ©. umes, 
14 - - ses’ Sitrp-On Dress; three- No. 4082, Lapies’ AND Mis- 14 to 18 
View A piece lower section. Size 36 SES’ ENSEMBLE Suit. Size 36 . 36 to 44 
requires 214 yards of 40-inch requires, coat and dress, 7144 
material; contrasting flounce yards of 40-inch material; j \ 
and bands, 74 yard of 40- contrasting, % yard of 40- 
inch. Width at lower edge, inch; lining, 344 yards of 36- 





about 1% yards. The trim- 
ming band and pocket at 
right side are smart. 





inch. Width at lower edge 4 
about 134 yards. A_ very 
smart and youthful ensemble 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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1095 Dress 
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4085 Jumper Skirt 
) sizes, 14 to 18 
View A 
4071 Blouse 

sizes, 34 to 40 


No. 4085, Lapigs’ ANI 
3 View A, 
View B, 1 


about 1 


requires 
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pleats, l 
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1089 Dress ro / 
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JuMPER Skirt. Size 
54-inch material; 
Width at lower edge, 
yards without 





pleats. A practical sports model 
No. 4090, Laptgs’ AN No. 4071, Laptgs’ Stip-ON No. 4089, Lapigs’ Ant ae +086 
Misses’ Jumper Skirt. Biovse; smocking in- Misses’ Btiovuse Dress; Blouse =< 
a) Size 36 requires 25g yards cluded. Size 36 requires 2 slip-on blouse; two-piece : reeagee 
of 40-inch or 154 yards of yards of 36-inch or skirt with front inset at View B 
S4-inch material. Width at yards of 40-inch material. tached to yoke. Size 36 4069 
ower edge, about 1 Blouse gathers to a belt requires 33¢ yards of 40- a Jacket 
yards. The jumper idea is and opens on each hip. inch or 2'4 yards of 54 a sizes, 
ne of practical appeal and = Raglan sleeves inch material Width, » ae 4 
; extremely youthful about 15¢ yards | "4085 
Jumper 
No. 4086, Lapres’ BLoust No. 4095, Lapres’ ANp No. 4069, LapiEs’ AND Skirt 
Size 36, View A or B Misses’ Strp-On Dress; Misses’ SLEEVELESS 9 sizes 
yards of inch or four-piece skirt with Jacket. Size 36 requires Pot } $ to 18 
yards of 40-inch material. pleated front. Size 36, 344 1% yards of 40-inch or 7¢ j , \ fs 








8G : . oe . a . 

60 \ turn-over collar, linked yards of 40-inch material. yard of 54-inch material | 

85 cuffs and pleated front are Width, about 15¢ yards. For sports the flannel 
the smart features of this Embroidery No. 1154, in jacket bound with con j 
blouse. For linen or silk satin- and _ outline-stitch  trasting color is smart and } 
rep may be used youthful ~ 

" oe 
, Mc ’ mail, p prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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Variations of the Smart SFvo Picce frock 
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4095 Dress 3817 Blouse 4089 Dress 
sizes, 14 to 18 7 sizes, 34 t Jumper Skirt 7 sizes, 14 to 18 
oi 6 to 42 7 sizes, 14 to 18 36 to 42 
Embroide .< a6 "an 

No. 1267 


4090 


Jumper | | 
=e) WOMEN 
) sizes, ; 


14 to 18 


| | AND THEIR JACKETS 
Y 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


A woman’s taste, self-knowledge and figure are revealed by the kind of coat she wears 








’ It is a problem and a sore trial, this choosing of the right kind of top covering. Shall it 
; 4 Cc be long or short—black or colored—plain or patterned—furred or without decoration— 
"ae 4 * tailored or ornate? Is it necessary to match it to one frock? If economy permits only one 
- | i , WY | covering for the season, what material and color is the wisest to choose? 
y | .\ PA if } No woman gets away from these interrogatives, be she rich or poor, in or out of the social 
yy iy y Weel whirl. Even that rare being, the stay-at-home fireside companion puckers her brow twice a 
ho ee Va on year over the perplexing problem of how to keep warm and remain in the current jashion. 
% N hea t ro What is known as the ensemble costume has taken a firm hold on the imagination and desires 
t | \ | of women because it appears to answer all questions at one stroke. It is a French invention, 
\—-—| r  ] ; i | but among French women it is nothing new. It has been their method of dressing for centuries 
| ; : i} | And it will continue to be their method when we, in America, have forgotten the word in our 
| } ; | rush for something new that tickles our imagination. 
(| i j\ \K\ The theory behind the matched costume, in the thrifty French mind, is that it presents a well- 
} P NY dressed woman completely outfitted from head to toe. The French interpret an ensemble to 
i “Se , “rT FN 8 | mean the hat, shoes, stockings, handbag, parasol, jewelry and gloves, as well as the coat and 
eas | . ( \i} 4085 pee t | frock. We do not interpret it so. By ensemble costume we mean merely a coat and frock sold 
~ i\ ~ eee 2077 | as a unit. However, we are stepping out in the right direction. If we would only learn to 
“07 wrt seir on 808 pat meticulously assemble our costumes to serve each set of occasions during the season, we would 
save ourselves many unhappy days. [Turn to page 103) 


















| For descriptions 
i see Page 103. 


4085 
Jumper Skirt 
9 sizes, 14 to 
36 to 46 
4072 Blouse 
siges 34 to 42 


+ 
‘ 





4069 
Jacket 
9 sizes, 
14 to 18 
36 to 46 








| \ 
i, 
\ 
\ | | 
} : 
; . | | 
4086 Blouse } 
7 sizes ’ | | \ 
34 to 46 } \ 
4077 Skirt } 
6 sizes, 
30 to 40 / 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104 
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G tiginal and ndioneiils Frocks 












































4065 Dress 
7 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 42 
Emb. No, 1313 






4068 Dress 4063 Dress 
ize 4 to 18 5 sizes, 12 to 20 
to 42 6 to 4 


No. 4068, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress; with long fitted 
sleeve. Size 36 requires 4 yards 




































of 40-inch or 3% yards of 54- 4064 Dress 
inch material. Width at lower 7 sizes, 14 to 18 
edge, about 214 yards. The flat 36 to 42 


back and pleated front are smart 





No. 4060, Lapres’ AND Misses’ No. 4063, Misses’ AND JuNIOR’S 


























Strp-On Dress; dropped shoul Stip-On Dress; closing on - 
ders with gathered sleeves. Size shoulder; two-piece tunic. Size | @ 
requires 4 yards of 36-inch 16 requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
or 334 yards of 40-inch mate- material. Width at lower edge, | 
rial. Width at lower edge,about about 1% yards. Ribbon run | 

irds. A practical frock for through slashes holds in the 
ports or business fulness at a low waistline. yy 
No. 4093, Lapres’ Strre-On No. 4065, Lapres’ anp Misses’ 
Dress; kimono sleeves; three- Stip-On Dress; dropped shoul 
piece skirt. Size 36 requires 3'¢ ders with bishop sleeves. Size at 
yards of 40-inch material; con 36 requires 4 yards of 36-inch v4 
trasting inset and sash, 1'4 material; sleeves, 114 yards of 
yards of 40-inch. Width at 40-inch. Width at lower edge, | 
lower edge, about 154 yards about 1% yards. Embroidery 
Suitable for figured and plain No. 1313 may be worked in | \ | 
foulard or Crépe outline stitches 
No. 4087, Lapirs’ AND Misses’ No. 4064, Laptes’ AND MissEs’ \ | 
Sirp-On Dress; with cartridge Dress; slip-on blouse; two- \ 
pleated tunic. Size 16 requires piece camisole skirt with pleated \ p 
1'4 vards of 36-inch or 35, front Size 16 requires 314 /) i 
vards of 40-inch material. Width = yvards of 30-inch or 3'4 yards f A j 
t lower edge, about 1'4 yard of 40-inch material; camisole Ji } , Ty. 
The voke and collar are par s yard of 36-inch. Width at pe 4008 / ( 7 
ticula vouthful ower ge, : Yg yards. i i 

rl f lower edge, about 15¢ yard 1 a Ab 


{[eCall deales } mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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4081 Dress 
9 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 





5 s1zes, 





4074 Dress 
8 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 44 
Emb. No. 13090 | 





“] } 
} 





























ry 


ACJ ON V 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, 


4059 Dress 









































. Emb. N« 


4062 Dress 
12 to 20 9 sizes, 14 to 18 7 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 


360 to 42 


3905 Emb. No, 1267 


No. 4062, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Sirp-On Dress; kimono sleeves; 


two-piece skirt 


with draped 


panel. Size 36 requires 34 yards 


of 40-inch material 


Width at 


lower edge, about 134 yards. An 
effective beaded motif may be 
made from Embroidery No. 1395 


No. 4059, Misses’ AND JuN- 
10R’s Strp-On Dress; closing 
at left side of front; kimono 
sleeves. Size 16 requires, waist, 
1 yard of 36-inch; skirt and 
collar, 174 yards of 36-inch. 
Width at lower edge, about 
1% yards. A cool frock for 
the first warm days. 


No. 4081, Lapres’ aND Misses’ 
Coat Dress; with circular 
side panels. Size 36 requires 
43g yards of 36-inch or 33% 
yards of 40-inch material. 
Width, about 134 yards. The 
slim tailored lines of this 
frock are youthful and smart 


No. 4074, Lapis’ anp Misses’ 
Surp-On Dress; with front 
tunic; kimono sleeves. Size 36, 
yards of 40-inch mate 
rial. Width, about 1'4 yards 
French knots and darning- 
stitch may be made from 
Embroidery No. 1309. 


No. 4079, Lapres’ aND Misses’ 
Dress; slip-on blouse; two- 
piece camisole skirt. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. Width at lower edge, 
about 134 yards. A Chinese 
monogram in satin-stitch 
would be effective, from Em- 
broidery No. 1267. 


No. 4067, LaprEs’ AND Misses’ 
Sirp-On Dress; closing at 
left shoulder; with two-piece 
trimming band. Size 36 re 
quires 244 yards of 54-inch 
material; contrasting, % yard 
of 54-inch. Width at lower 
edge, about 134 yards. 


No. 4078, Laptrs’ anp Misses’ 
Surp-On Dress; kimono 
sleeves lengthened by bishop 
sleeves; two piece skirt with 
tunic. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 40-inch material; 
sleeves, 114 yards of 40-inch 
Width, about 1!4 yards 

















4079 Dress 








4078 Dress 
s, i4 to 18 
36 to 42 


{ prices listed on Page 104 














4067 Dress 
sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 42 
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ostumes of OS \icthem, Hon 
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' . 
| 


\ 1 j 
\ 4087 Dress Y) oe, 

= 7 sizes, | ; N ; \ f r) 
J AN ia 4045 Dress 


7 sizes, 14 to 18 


} 
t 
a 
36 to 4 


4060 Dress / ro * \ 4 Emb. No. 1395 4 


sizes, 4 to 


mb, N $13 


No 1000, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Siip-On Dress; c 
dropped shoulders. Size 16 . (7. j 4062 Dress a 


9 sizes, 14 to 18 





requires 3'@ yards of 36 6% 

inch material Width, | . nn a lg 
about 17g yards. Banding , ian 
for lower edge in satin 

stitch and French knots 

may be made from Em- 

broide ry No 1413. 





No. 4081, Lapres’ AND No. 4087, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Coat Dress. Misses’ Strp-On Ress. 
Size 16 requires 3 yards Size 36 requires 3% 
of 36-inch material. yards of 40-inch mate- 7 

Width at lower edge, rial. Width, about 1% -. 
ibout 1% yords The yards. The front gathers 
emblem may be worked. to the yoke. The loop 
in satin-stitch from Em- and-button closing is 
broidery No. 1377 distinctive 








No. 4017, Lapres’ AND No. 4045, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Stip-On Dress. Misses’ Strp-On Dress; 
Size 36 requires 3 yards sleeveless tunic. Size 36, 
of 40-inch material; col + yards of 40-inch mate 
lar and vest vard of rial; godets, 1 yard of ” 
36-inch. Width at lower 40-inch. Width, about ai] wf i 
edge, about 1%3¢ yards. 1'%4 yards. Beaded trim- : 

ming may be made from | Vey } 
No. 4082, Lapres’ ann Embroidery No. 1395. \ 7 | \ \\ / iH | by) ( 
Misses’ ENSEMBLE SUIT; | . ae | g \ 
coat in  seven-eighth No. 4062, Lapigs’ aNnp 
length. Size 36 requires, Misses’ Strp-On Dress; 
dress, coat facings and two-piece skirt. Sire 36, 


trimming, 3 yards of 3% yards of 40-inch; 
54-inch material; coat, sleeves, 15¢ yards of 40- 
d ds of 54-inch; inch. Width, about 15¢ 


} 
; vards of yards. Embroidery No. Hy 
Width, about 1315 in  darning-stitch oo ae _ } 
* j 4 


may be used 


from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at { 
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4094 Dress 
ii sizes, 14 to 1d 
36 to 50 











4063 ie 


5 sizes, 12 to 20 





4065 Dress 4067 Dress 4078 Dress 


& \ — HE RY) 
\ { = \ —)\ 
sizes, 4 to 18 . y NE — 7 sizes, 14 to 18 7 sizes, +P to ik 
36 to 42 ’ “— . } 36 to 42 26 to 42 










=mb. No. 1219 Se Emb. No. 1417 Emb. No 1398 


\ - No. 4067, Lapres’ anp 
\ Misses’ Sirp-On Dress; 

" closing at left shoulder. 
y Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material. Width at 
q, / lower edge, about 134 
V yards. The cross-stitch 
i border may be worked in 

| contrasting tones from 
’ Embroidery No. 1417. 











4013 Dress 


II sizes, 14 to 18 


30 to 5 


Emb. No. 1267 





No. 4063, Misses’ anp No. 4078, Lapres’ AND 
| Juntor’s Strp-On Dress; Musses’ Stip-On Dress; 
Size 16 requires 134 two-piece skirt with tunic 
yards of 54-inch bordered Size 36, 31% yards of 40 
material (cut crosswise). inch material; tunic, 114 
Width at lower edge, yards of 36-inch lace 
about 1% yards. A rib- Width, about 1%4 yards 
bon sash runs through A beaded motif may be 
slashes and ties at hips. made from Embroidery 
No. 1398. 


No. 4065, Lapres’ AND No. 4094, Lanpres’ AND 
Misses’ Siip-ON Dress. Mycsgs’ Dress; front 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of losing in surplice style 
40-inch material. Width, Size 36 requires 344 yards 
about 114 yards. Beaded of 40-inch material; con- 
banding from Embroi-  trasting, 34 yard of 40 
dery No. 1219 may be = jnch. Width, about 1% 

















used effectively. yards. 
7 ' 
No. 4013, Lapies’ AND No. 4084, Lapies’ AND | rT 34 Ensemble Suit 
Misses’ Strp-On Dress. Musses’ ENSEMBLE SvIT; pe . to. £8 
Size 36 requires 354 slip-on dress with two \ 6 to 46 
irds of 40-inch material piece skirt. Size 36, coat / 
Width at lower edge, and skirt, 554 yards ol . 
about 2 yards. Embroi 40-inch material; waist 


dery No. 1267 in satin- and coat lining, 5 yards 
stitch may be used to of 40-inch. Width, about 
make t h e monogram. 13 { yards 





‘Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on 2 Page 104. 

















A CORSELETTE 
For Large Figures 


HE Wrap-Around 

Corscletteis new- 
ly designed to solve 
the special problems 
of the large figure in 
attaining an un- 
broken silhouette. 


There is smartness 
and comfort in the 
free waistline, the 
irreproachably flat 
back, and (exclusive 
with Warner designs) 
the diagonal thigh 
band which prevents 
any slipping up on 
the figure. Boned in 
the modern manner. 


WRAP-AROUND 
CORSELETTE 


(Reg US. Pat. Off) 
IN CORSET DEPARTMENTS 


$3.50 to $25 
1 slender figures from 
$1.00 to $25 


Send for Booklet M-4 


anc 


Corselettes are made ex sive by 
The Warner Brothers Company, 
47 Madison Ave., New York; 367 
W. Adams St., Chicago; 28 Geary 


St., San Francisco 
















$069 Jacket 





4071 Blouse 


zes t 


4084 Ensemble 55 yards of 40-inch; waist and lining, 
iF Suit 5 yards of 40-inch. Width at lower ae | 
yo . aa ' edge, about 134 yards. 4058 Coat — 
| to 46 : 8 sizes, 14 to 18 

. No. 4058, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Coat 36 to 44 
q Size 36, 37g yards of 40-inch or 274 Emb. No. 133 
yards of 54-inch material. Embroidery 
No. 1330 in single-stitch and French fe 
& knots makes a distinctive trimming. v 
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‘ 3980 Dress 


14 to 
30 to 42 


No. 3983, Lapres’ Dress; with shawl 
collar and front inset. Size 36, 3 yards 
of 36-inch material; collar and inset, 
15g yards of 36-inch. Width, about 
13¢ yards. Embroidery No. 318 may 
be effectively used to scallop collar. 

\ No. 4006, Lapies’ ANp Misses’ Dress; 
wrap-around skirt with tunic. Size 36, 
4 yards of 40-inch material. Width, 








No. 4069, Lapiges’ AND Misses’ SLEEVE- 
LESS Jacket. Size 36, 74 yard of 54- 
inch material. The jacket is unlined 
and finished around the edges with a 
binding 





. 

° about 13g yards. A darning-stitch 
. : border made from Embroidery No. 
" vei 1141 may be used. 

. A No. 4071, Lapres’ Sire-On BLovseE; 
‘ ‘| Ap smocking included. Size 36 requires 
3 5 2% yards of 36-inch or 2% yards 
‘ \ of 40-inch material. 

. j 

7 

* 


- 





No. 4076, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Low- 
Watstep Skirt; three-piece with in- 
sets at front and sides. Size 34 re- 
quires 25g yards of 40-inch or 2 yards 
of 54-inch material. Width, about 











23g yards 

od + > , , ~ 4 - 

No. 3980, Lapres’ AND Misses’ S.ip- re 
A 

On Dress; kimono sleeves lengthened Sy 


by bishop sleeves. Size 36, 1% yards mmm ee, 
of 54-inch bordered material, cut 
crosswise; sleeves 15¢ yards of 40- 
inch. Width, about 13g yards. 

No. 4084, Lapres’ anp Misses’ En- 
SEMBLE Svu!t; slip-on dress with two- 
piece skirt. Size 36, coat and skirt, 





is may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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DRESS MAKING 


] | MADE EASY. 
3 DUPLICATES 


“Your Exact 










3990 
Blouse 


6 sizes, 


34 to 44 
















Makes Home Dressmaking a) 
Pleasure and a Satisfaction 
OU have the satisfaction of mak- 
ing perfect fitting dresses with 
individuality over an Acme Dress 
Form. With it you can easily and 
accurately reproduce the most stylish 
fitting dresses. 
It makes fitting the easiest part of @ 
dressmaking. It’s as necessary as a 
sewing machine. 
m= ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips, 
and Skirt are cach independently adjusta- 
ble to any required measurements. More 
than a hundred independent’ combination 
adjustments” so that tt will exactly repro- 
duce any destred stze, style or figure. When 
not in use it COLLAPSES to half its 
size like illustration below. 


nv 
a 


29,30, Sil 


6< 














w 
o 
w 




















4023 Dress 
sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 











DJUSTABLE 
) COLLAPSIBLE 





COLE, 


DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


14 to 18 14 to 18 
36 to 44 36 to 44 
Emb. No, 1436 


4007 Dress 4070 Coat 
8 sizes, 8 sizes, 









































ee ee SPECIAL SALE OFFER 
In order to encourage Home Dressmaking 
e ° and help you to economically reproduce 
C {1 ’ VAC Ua /? LAY the most stylish fashions shown in this 
C magazine, we are manufacturing 25,000 
improved Acme Forms to be sold on 
= -——Easy Payment Vorme— 
Remit $3 and we will anne = 
Groce farts. Yay ate Tatars oor | i 
’ ~ je lance 
No. 4007, Lapies’ aNp Misses’ S.1p- 3993 Jumper ee $3 per month. ' 
On Dress; set-in sleeves. Size 36 re- vi 7 soning Ten Days’ Trial — 
quires 3/2 yards of 36-inch material. sag glnes, 14 to 18 Jinan.” orm and we 
Width at lower edge, about 2 yards. 36 to 50 
Cross-stitch Embroidery No. 1436 may 
be used effectively as shown. J 
* , ‘ , 
No. 4023, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
with two-piece trimming band at / NY 
lower edge. Size 36 requires 314 yards 
of 36-inch material; collar and inset, 
¥g yard of 36-inch cut crosswise. 
Width, about 134 yards. 
No. 4070, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Coat. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40-inch or 
27 yards of 54-inch material; lining, 
334 yards of 36-inch. A large soit 
collar, and a pleated flounce in the 
front makes this coat distinctive. 
No. 3990, Lapres’ Sirp-On BLovse. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch i 
material or 23g yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Blouse pulls on over the head 5 
and buttons on each hip. Indispensable for Home Dressmaking $2 
No. 3993, LapiEs’ AND Misses’ JUMPER More Than 300,000 Satisfied Users 
Dress. Size 36 requires 3% yards An Acme Form is guaranteed to Jast a 
h vial: ne a /ifetime. It is adjustable to any size and 
of 36-inch or 40-inch materia ands, ha 6style change. It will enable you to re- 
8 yard of 36-inch cut crosswise. pa 6produce guickly and eastly all the latest 
Width, about 134 yards. A smart fe fashions. You can have good-looking 
“” . ‘ f + : dresses and be the envy of your friends. a 
sport frock, suitable fer cretonne, : ; es 
ni 2 - Take advantage of this Special 
printed silk or wool flannel. ———2 Sale offer and send i) 
’ : ; : your order today. ae’: 
No. 4091, Lapres’ aNnp Misses’ Coat; = Sv 
in seven-eighth length. Size 36 re- — a Ss 
quires 4 yards of 40-inch or 2% yards ——n yy 
of 54-inch material; contrasting fac . hs i MAIL COUPON TODA 
ings, 34° yz of 40-inch or 54-inch; ~nsem Die 
| limit ——— a of 46d ‘ Suit J ACME SALES CO., Dept. 5-G 
ses: dead ining, 3% yards of 36-inch. Be, i 380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. ' 
U oa 7 wee, aa uae 
9 sizes, No. 4082, Lapies’ axp Misses’ Ex- 1. (08 soci’ iamstgerse hart aciaas 
| to 18 IT: g H ceven-eig _ =” oo. ae 3 f i diate shipment of an Acme on 
| 4 fe SEMBLE SuIt; coat in seven eighth Emb, No, 86 $3, er immediate shipment, of on Aeme on 
length. Size 36 requires 7% yards of | f rerms.” 
40-inch or 5% yards of 54-inch mate r) i 
rial; lining, 34% yards of 36-inch Pete e os 582 SEPA CESS CDSE RE RSA SORRS OS 
Width, about 134 yards. Braided bands | fl 
may be made from Embroidery No. 863. Bcc ec cece cee ee eee cseeesceeerereeeeceeenes 4 
; mm WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co. am | 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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You'll make a cool, lovely picture in a frock of 
Normandy Voile 


Sheer, crisp, fresh-laundered frocks are a gentle-woman’s 
choice for wear throughout the.Summer. And Normandy 
Voile is the smart, cool, sheer-textured fabric that looks 
perfectly charming, no matter how simply it is made. 
Any good store can supply you with the lovely new 
designs and colors in Normandy Voile. The little raised 
dots that form Normandy patterns are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fast. If you see “Normandy Fabric’’ marked on the 
selvage, or a “Normandy” label sewn in the dress, you — —f 
know that you are obtaining the genuine fabric. 4 





=< , — ~ 


No. 4088, Laptes’ AND Misses’ 
BATHING Suit. Size 36, View 408 
A or B, 33 yards of 36-inch. 


3915 Blouse 
1 to 46 


4086 Blouse 


sizes, 


3960 Slip 


View A 


ee 
‘ Ke 





< 
( 


It costs so little! a lovely negligee made of \ 
Lingette } / 3724 Blouse 


sizes 






































| +t $0 
7 Emb , 
The season of visits, reunions, and travel is close at hand | No 17 \ \ 
- > ’ : / ; ; 
—the season for brides’ trousseaux, too!'—when a woman f } 3984 Skirt y} 1 
‘ c 4 é { 
likes to have pretty negligees and plenty of dainty under- \ N a as ot 
a » } , 26 to ; j 
wear. College girls’ wardrobes must be replenished— ee, YW aN x 
pajamas, nightdresses, lingerie; and slips made for wear ' ie... 
with dancing frocks. For all these purposes there is no y/ lI | No. 3724, Lapres’ Sxrp-On ; a 
lovelier fabric than Lingette, nor one that wears longer or 803 Blouse | | | BLouse. Size 36, 2 yards of —_ a 
: , ; } 36-inch. Embroidery No. 1072 
washes more perfectly. Lingette in exquisite tints and 4 to 46 an —a ate ~ : - madt dia 
aa > > re - ! ties ; 
smart shades—always has the name marked on the selvage. 1076 Skirt | No. 3084. Lapres’ Two-Ptece 
Every Lingette garment has in it a special Lingette label. ae, Skirt. Size 28, 2% yards of — 
’ | 40-inch. Width, about 2 yards. a. 
‘ No. 4069, Lapres’ AND Misses’ res 
No. 3915. La- . " " es. 
' SLEEVELESS JACKET. Size 36, ae 
pies’ SLIP-ON ms J 
eon Shek | | s yard of 54-inch. $3 
9LU > Ne) F | ia . +35 
36. 17% vards | | No. 4086, Lapt1es’ Brioust & ? 
of 36-inch: | | Size 36, View A 23 yards or | ‘ 
The ‘/ittle fat man’ with | Sel ind Repent’’ slogan that appears bands, B, 2/2 yards of 36-inch 2F 
on all Butterfield label t nark always of a quality fabric. yard of 36 I} No. 4085, Laptes’ AND Misses’ | 
Ths, ancien Maks sede dnaiil pictures one of the old Bradford inch I JUMPER SKIRT. Size 36, 2 | 
wool-stapler aman who attired himself in a plush waistcoat, ‘‘knee No. 3863. LA bp eS, yards of 54-inch 
breeches and th ick f rieze coat reaching t } is heels’’, and who remarked pies’ BLovus! 
—as he finished each transaction—‘‘I'll sell if I repent:’’ Prompt sales, Size 36, 24% 
good service, were his watchwords; and his satished expression, the vards ot 36 
rotundity of his figure, gave evidence of the soundness of bis business inch material 
olicy. The example of this old woolstapler—his calm outlook on th 
p , _ . ace: ‘ : No. 4076, La 4069 Jacket 
uture—are inspirations t Fred B “tt rhield & Co., today in the creation ’ > 
pga sage DIES AND o =, 
and sale of quality fabrics to the discriminating women of America. Misses’ Low die 
~ _ . . " - —— ‘ 6 to 46 
FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc., 361 Broadway, N.Y. C. WAISTED ‘ 
; : SKIRT Size 4085 Jumper 
i 34, 2 vards } | Skirt 
N \ ‘ agra of $S4-inch \ 9 sizes, 
otice the fat man woven in utterfield The labels used in garments madeof |width. about \ ef = 46 
this Butterfield label! Look for it QUALITY FABRIC Normandy Voile and Lingette also 248 yards 3 a 
whenever you buy cotton fabrics ™ have the /ittle fat man to guide you. ; 





‘SELL ANDO 
REPENT ' ee aaa — 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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CA Of Bathing Suit 
ith Chic 








4080 Blouse 


¢ 4 
. r 
fo ~ 


7 sizes, j 
a 4 16 | = 
ae Emb. N i {/ 
—— = 3060 Sli ) 
WE —=> +s a 
1088 Bathing Suit 4 to 16 
: 16 
es, 14 to 18 1 ali, Vie rf 
6 to € - 
Vie A, 
L¥EN 
S) 
>, Y 


3909 Blouse 
5 sizes, 34 to 
Emb. No. 1416 
3960 Slip 








izes 

é bes 16 

40 

la Vi iew C 


4077 Skirt { 
6 s12zes, 


No. 4077, Lapres’ anp Misses’ 
Low-WalstTEep SkirtT. Size 34, 
2 yards of 40-inch. 

No. 4080, Lapres’ Sti1p-On 
Biovuse. Size 36, 134 yards of 
36-inch. Embroidery No. 1438 
| in darning-stitch may be used. 






~ | 4086 Blouse 
° } 7 sizes, 
a | 4 to 46 
4 View B j 
. » 1077 Ski 
4 
oJ 
2 ; 
— 
~ 
J 

A e i 
2 
= 
~ 2a 
2 
” 





‘No 3909, La- 








| No. 3928, Lapres’ BLOUSE. Es’ TUNIC 
| Size 36, 2%4 yards of 40-inch. Bouse. Size 
| No. 3927, Lapies’ Two-Piece 36, 256 yards 
— Skirt; with tunic. Size 28, of 40-inch 
| | 234 vards of 40-inch. Embroidery 
| No. 1416 in 
% | i | Yu darning- 
~ — g ce ang. 
——— (a, 2 8 g ee I a titch is sug 
_ 2 \ - . gestedtotrim. 
Wy? , No. 3960, La-| 
1h DIES’ AND|/ 
if if \ Misses’ SiIp.} 
j 3028 Bl | } i Size 36, View} 
4 N fous 
| a Vite A or C, upper 
d { part, 2 yards 
/ 2 hy we y 
3 7 Skirt } ’ of 36-inch; 
Ld ay _ a 
\ lower part, 7% 
} A | Wy, yard of 36- 
ty "> 2% RS ASA inch; View B, 
4088 4086 4080 3928 30009 = 2% yards} 
4077 3960 3927 3960 of 36-inch. 








Patterns may . be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage pre paid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 























Smart, Isn’t It? 


ON D it’s the real secret of Youth’s greyhound grace the 


secret of those supple, slender lines every woman wants to keep. 


For to correctly control curves, check the rising tide of weight 
and secure true fashion foundation, the right corset is absolutely 
essential. Upon it alone depends the passing picture of yourself. 


Bon Ton Corsets are specialty corsets designed for every need 
and type of the human figure. They are the perfected result of over 
sixty-four years of corset designing to women of the whole world. 

Insist upon examining a Bon Ton Corset. Note how carefully it 
is made = the excellence of materials, the little added touches of 
fine finishing and then be your own judge and jury. You'll find 
it outwears and outlasts far more expensive corsets. 

Bon Ton and Royal Worcester Corsets, Girdles, Bras- 
sieres, Bandeaux and Brassiere Cor-Sets are carried by 


all leading stores and specialty shops here and abroad 
always at prices every woman can afford. 


Send for the very interesting fashion booklet, “ Told in Negligee” 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. New York Chicago San Francisep 


Bon lo n 
CORSETS J 


Which Figure is Yours? 


There is a Bon Ton Model for Every Figure 


we Ee see pee: 


© 
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Clothes Every Child 
‘Needs 








Be a Beauty 
If You Can 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 





4019 Dress 
4 sizes, 2 to 8 


39006 Dress 4083 Dress Emb, No, 1050 
sizes to & 


b. No. 142¢ 







I was rather a plain girl, but I went to France 
at an early age to learn the best that beauty 
science offered. I became a famous beauty 
and attained in that way a glorious career 
on the stage 

Since then I have made many trips to France 
There, and everywhere, I have sought th: 
best helps in existence. As a result, at 
grandmother’s age, I retain my beauty. I 
till look like a’ girl 

Now I am placing the helps I found at every 








2 Ge 2 
tidak ott 





sizes, 6 to 14 





woman’s call Toilet counters everywhere 
supply them. I send free tests to anyone 
who asks. And I urge all girls and women to 
learn the benefits these matchless aids can 
bring 


My Rosy Bloom 
I found in France a liquid cleanser, used by 
famous beauties there. It contains no animal 
no vegetable fat. It cannot assimilate in an 
way with the skin. It simply cleans to the 
depths, then departs. I call this product my 
Facial Youth. One use will give you a new 
conception of what a clean skin means 
I use a super-cream called my Youth Cream 
It contains a dozen ingredients which expert 
have advised for me. These include product 
of both lemon and strawberry. Also the best 
that science knows to foster, feed and pro 
tect the skin. A test of Youth Cream will 
amaze and delight you 

White Youth Clay 
Clay is the greatest help that women can 
employ jut not the crude and muddy cl: 
so many have applied. I use a clay which 
the final result of 20 years of scientific stu 
It is white, refined and dainty. And it com 
bines many, helps beside clay 
I call it my White Youth Clay. It purges th 
skin of all that clogs and mars it, the caus 
of blackheads and blemish« It combat il 


i 


dy 





4092 Dress 


sizes, 4 to 


















lines and wrinkles. It causes a rosy after 
glow by bringing the blood to the ski \ 
Many women seem t op te ‘ 0. 4022, Girt’s SLIP- ko ; a ey 
fany vomen seem to drop ten yea in one N oe GRLS | — \ | No. 4092, Girv’s Sitrp-On Dress 
application. No girl or woman can lool On Dress. Size 8, 2% | | aan eo 
her best without the use of clay f yards of 40-inch | } \ ae BLoomens. Rcd Mn 
ones : : lips soe | | yards of 32-inch figured mate- 
My Envied Hair j No. 4025, — s Dress | rial; 144 yards of 32-inch plain. 
f t Seanes " Size 8, 2 yards of 36- \ | : : + , 
in 5. BP es # > me 1 | No. 4619, Cuttp’s Dress witH 
f —— . re | BLoomers. Size 6, 3 yards of 
_ fa 1350 in buttonhole \ | Steck: ¢ : S a 
tit wine te Geel \ 32-inch; contrasting, 5g yard 
agile 2 sent \ of 36-inch. Appliqué Embroi- 
th. It _combit ~ Sa —- D Pact dery No. 1050 suggested to trim. 
N RESS o1ze ’ , ae ’ * 
e it ts Pie ge pa Hg , No. 4075, Girt’s Strp-On Dress. 
root ¢ ates vards of 36-inch. Em = > 92/7 . 
f ; ; ae 5 Size 12, 238 yards of 36-inch. 
I c ‘ ‘ ) | broidery No. 1426 in “ ; 4 Psy a 
t rable result I ho : . Embroidery No. 1435 in cross- a 
a satin-stitch would be P ; A al Nias am ‘ 5 
en 1 would — daints 4056 Coat and daisy-stitches may be used. 
Lair ) t . : 90 LOE ‘4 z o de . 7 
All druggists and toilet ly No. 4083, Cu1Lp’s Sip See Se ee No. 4056, Grr's RAGLAN Coa 
Edna Wallace Hopper eauty aids exact 5 | . = : 3088 Dress Size 10, 15¢ yards of 54-inch, 
them. Mail t for e of j On Dress. Size 4, 2 6 to 14 facings and lining, 234 yards of 7 
' . & + sizes, 0 t¢ gs 3 £, <9 é S 
gv ou want. M eauty | will | vards of 36-inch. Em- .6. tite : 8 2 : \ 
co it. SF t ghts you, get j j broidery No. 1120 in oa a ate — | Wa } 
; ay rambler-rose-stitch is No. 3988, Gir1’s Si1P-On bal 
I aor suggested to trim Dress. Size 8 requires 178 | 
YOUR CHOICE FREE / 7 Dress No. 4016, Misses’ AND yards of 36-inch material. | | \ 
Mask eample desired. Mail to Edna W / si Juniror’s Strpe-On No. 4063, Misses’ AND JuNtIoR’S \ A 
! Hopper Lake Shore Drive, | go, Ill i | Dress. Size 14, 2 yards Stip-On Dress. Size 14 re- \ 
' ; . : ; 6- Met / \ of 36-inch striped ma- quires 234 yards of 32-inch; J \ 
i White Youth Clay Youth Cream / . . . 2 ; ; Paw “k 2 res } 
Fecial Youth Hails Youth terial; 1 yard of 36- trimming for neck and sleeves, 
es inch plain 1% yards. 
peana* va tigins : —- : as = : —— nea Te oe ‘ 
| Addre bhi wes ; | Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., = 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104 
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“| 3892 


|. Dress 


/ | 144 sizes, 
f }. 2 to 8 










3906 Dress 
Emb. ; sizes, 2 to 8 
No. 1207 


a 
DW 
SS 
. No. 4056, Grrt’s RAGLAN 
“+ \\ Coat. Size 6 requires 2 
° 









1092 Dress : 
sizes, 4 to 12 f ‘an 
\ 


| \ \ yards of 40-inch material; 
Emb, No, 1423 { 
\ 


lining, 154 yards of 36-inch 


| Y | A smart touch may be added 


\ (- by using Embroidery No / 
} ity / 1297. { / 
~ No. 3892, Cuttp’s Dress | 

WITH BLOoMERS. Size 6 re- 

quires 24 yards of 36-inch 
material; contrasting, %%4 : 
yard of 36-inch X 





For you to enjoy wherever 
you go—Beauty’s great com- 
panions—your favorite loose 
boudoir powder and your 


z 





4075 Dress 


5 sizes, 6 to 





No. 4075, Girw’s Sirp-On 
Dress. Size 10, 24% yards 
of 36-inch or 24% yards of 














\ | 40-inch material. 
ey 4} No. 4059, Misses’ ANpD : 
wis 4 y Junior’s Strp-On Dress 4021 Dress See! You neon rane fl your Novida 
j 33% - ‘lig AP ates ress Vanitie in any position—even hold 
ee | Size 14 requires 134 yards << san: a e : 
Lar, | ae [os tack Hee § weed sizes, 12 to 20 it upside down—and the powder 
a iM, of 36-inch figured; 1 yar | Emb. No. 1267 chnmee se row 
NS EE. of 40-inch plain. No. 4021. Mrsare’ an \ 3 — paten: <-wisd 
ac, ee No. 4092. Girt’s SLIP-ON No. 4021, MIssEs’ AND \ | does it. isn’t another vanitie 
4059 ~~ peng ae aged ergo j Juntor’s Dress. Size in the world like it. 
Dress Dress. Size 8, waist, 1% | 14, 3% yards of 36- } \ \ 
— — << he pe yt inch; cater, ¥8 yond of ea It’s So Easy to Refill 
| ; skirt, 1/2 yards of 36- | 36-inch. } sram No. 
inch. Embroidery No. 1423 } | 1267 may be worked in in a few seconds with your favorite 
\ in outline-stitch may be satin-stitch | loose ~—why use cake powder 
/ / \ used. Pigg : ; any longer? Obtain a Norida Van- 
/ No. 3996, Cuup’s SuiP- ee No. 4063, Misses’ AND \ itie at any toilet goods counter. The 
y \ On Dress. Size 4, 1% _& Juntor’s Sirp-ON \ price is $1.50—comes filled with 
ra vacde of S6-intty Onoheriel: ays ND, Dress. Size 14, 3% \ Fleur Sauvage (Wildflower)Poudre, 
~~ I bands, 34 yard of 36-inch. 4073 Suit yards of 40-inch mate- im a fragrant French Powder, in any 
a A No. 4066, Girt’s JUMPER a oo = _ Baye y Z/ shade you want. 
—~ Dress. Size 10, guimpe, a ag lated If your dealer cannot supply you, 
', 154 yards of 36-inch ; skirt, gested to trim. a send $1.50 direct to 


% yard of 54-inch. Cross- 
stitch Embroidery No 
1436 suggested to trim. 





No. 4073, Boy’s Suir. 
Size 10, 2% yards of 
54-inch material. 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104 


4063 Dress 
sizes, 12 to 20 
Emb. No. 1395 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
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p 
630 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL ° 








OR 


CHILDREN’S 


N 


0 





This spring’s dress a year from 
now will be as bright and beau- 
tiful as to-day if made of me.. 

Says PETER PAN 


Not only are my colors guaranteed t thr 
se aaa tein os me out like new but I 
ay p and fresh as w y f my nar 
“Peter Pan Fast Color Prints’’ 
and 


“‘Peter Pan Fast Color Gingham’”’ 
When you buy either of 1s 
f—— GUARANTEE 

We r read t eplace 


f 


et t 






“Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color’ 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 


j 
f ev ‘ 


“Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color’ 


If your dealer cannot supply GENUINE 
PETER PAN FAST COLOR GING 
HAM. in plain shades, yard wide ; in wo 
hecks, nches wide; in PRINTS, 
' es wide th 1 neon the seivage 
write to Henry Glass & Co. for the book of 3481 Dress 
and Em 
LARGE AND ; te 
4? BEAUTIFUL roidery 
SAMPLES Design 
T will t ur rder f i pr ptly . 
of ret Wt u write for 
FREE SAMPLES € t t re 


“‘Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color’ 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
44 WHITE ST. NEW YORK 





| 
GO INTO BUSINESS Fes, ¥oursett| 

















and of 
tem Specialty Candy Factory in your community 
nish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 


r women jet Free. Write for it today. Don't 


' r Big Candy Book 
pot it of. W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120, E. Orange, N.J. 






MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING 
taught by our advanced home study method, makes you 
expert in short time. Fits you for private secretary. 
Earn while you learp. Practice in spare time. 
writer. Enormous demand for operato: - 
vice. Hundreds euoceaetul groduates. Doo t etart any business 
course untilyou getour scholarship k today. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE Oapt._ 109 





PPP Lt 


{ { 


}COLOR IT NEW WITH 





“DIAMOND DYES” 





_SP PPL LLL lll _~~ 7 j | 
Beautiful home dye- , D — \ 
d ress 
ing and tinting are guar- nd Em 
anteed with Diamond heoldiors 


Dyes. Just dip in cold Design 
water to tint soft, deli- ; s 


cate shades, or boil to 





dye rich, permanent 
colors Each l5-cent 
package contains di- 
rections s0 simple any 
No. 3712, Critp’s EMBROIDERE! 
Strp-ON Dress. Merry little ruf 
skirts, waists, dresses, coats, stockings, sweat- | les of net and ornamental spray 
: lesigns complete this charming 
model. Size 6 requires 134 yards 

or 40-inch material, contrast 
ing collar 3g yard 


woman can dye or tint 


lingerie, silks, ribbons, 





ers, draperies, coverings, hangings, every- 
thing new. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind 
and tell druggist whether the material you 
wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


MSCALL’S 


EMBROIDERED DRESSES 





ZA $e 
) 








| 


3542 Suit \ 
and Em \ 
broidery 

Design 


3912 Dress 
and Em- 
broidery 
Design 

4 sizes, 


to years 








3484 Dress 
and Em 


3483 Dress [ 






broidery 
and Em ~ Design 
broidery sizes, 
Design — - 2 to © years 


8 ve ~~ 





No. 3912, CHttp’s EmsBromwerep Stip-On Dress 
\ dainty little frock is made daintier by the smocked 
yoke and tiny embroidered flower border. Size 4 
requires 144 yards 36-inch material. 


No. 3542, Lirrte Boy’s EMBrorverED Suit AND Hat 
Simple stitches make gay the little man’s outdoor 
costume. Size 4 requires 1 yard each of two 36-inch 
materials. 


No. 3481, CuiLp’s Emproiverep Dress. Lazy-daisy 
wreaths in delicate colors are becoming to the wee 
maid. Size 6 requires 144 yards each of two 36-inch 
materials 


No. 3483, CutLp’s Emprorperep Dress. A front panel 
worked in pastel shades with collar to match is 
specially smart. Size 6 requires 134 yards 36-inch, 
x yard contrasting 


No. 3484, Cuity’s EMBROIDERED Dress witH 
Bioomers. A banding design and scalloped hem 
add chic touches. Size 4 requires 17g yards 36-inch 
material 


be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. | The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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7 ae freedom from the hu- 
JL miliating dread of excessive armpit 
perspiration. Yes—sweet, dry, odorless 
underarms, no matter how warm the day 


Unbelievable you say; then try wonderful 
NONSPI—try it as a million other women 
have tried it before you and share their 
relief and freedom from one of the most 
annoying afflictions woman is heir to. 


Used for years the world over, NONSPI has become 
a staple remedy for excessive perspiration. Endorsed 
and prescribed by physicians, it is sold and advo- 
cated by leading drug and toilet dealers every- 
Where. Remember that NONSPI keeps your 
armpits always normally dry and absolutely odor- 
less, with no more inconvenience than two simple 















applications each week. Why suffer longer? Pur 
chase a bortle at once or send for a FREE Testing 
Sample, using the coupon below for your name 


and address. 








THE NONSPI COMPANY } 
2630 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. | 

Please send free testing sample to address listed 
below. 


Name 
Street___ 


| re 











. . . 
| F H 
For Feminine Hygiene 
Sterizol is an effective antiseptic—also an excellent de- 
jodorant. $1.00 jar makes 40 pints (less than 3c per 
pint). Many other uses—sore throat, bad breath, burns, 
etc. Booklet mailed FREE. Art your druggist or by 


|mail enclosing $1.00. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
jrefunded. 


THE STER ape STERIZO] 


105 Water St g ¥. THE ANTISEPTIC 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 
RELIEVES TOOTHACHE 


Relieves pain quickly, Use it until you 
can see your dentist. Cleanses and pro- 
tects cavity. Retards decay. Destroys odor. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. All 
druggists or by mail, 25¢. Made for thirty- 
five years by C. S, Dent & Co., Detroit. 








BOURJOIS 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face 


Powder 
DEMAND it at your druggist’s. Send 10¢ 
for samplea of JAVA* with either Ashes 
of Roses* Rouge, dark and rich, or Rouge 
Manderine®. ght and bright. 


OURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
PARIS V-3? West 34th St 





. NEW YORE 
#Reg U.S. Pat.Off. 








cosy’ 
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STOUT WOMEN | SAAT MAY EN | [Here is the Prize Recipe 


Dress Fashionably 
Look Slender 


Also Winners of the 


First Five Prizes 


19002 
cash \ prizes 
NE NEW eays of using 


PM iukorstons 


Delicious-Instant 














Slender 6, 
Ka {os fs 


Ku gt wont en 





















“Aryans 
YORK 





(ane d 
“EW 


ba ScFREE | 


Send for it TO-DAY 


RESS to look 
Des That 
is what you must 
do if you’ re stout. i < 
And what a big va- 3412 Dress F FIRST PRIZE $500.00 
riety you will find in | with Petticost } : ADELE EDWARDS, 23 Winant Avenue, 


the ne and Embroidery Port Richmond, S. I., N. Y. 
4) SS Ss de Dy 
























: | Design. : precetrsmy 
suits, hats, shoes, un- si i " : FIRST PRIZE RECIPE 
derwear. In sizes . "sa G. Washington's Coffee 1/3 “ur of butter, 1 cup 
fr 38 ss " - ugar, 2 eggs, 1% cups 
from 38 to 58 bust Apple Cream Cake flour, 2 te aeons bak 
Low Prices j ing powder, % teaspoon salt, % cup milk, 1 teaspoon 
Every purchase guar- : G. Washington's Coffee Cream butter, add sugar 


gradually, then eggs well beaten, Next sift and ad 
flour, baking powder and salt, alternately with the 
milk in which the G, Washington's Coffee has been 
dissolved. Beat thoroughly and bake in moderately 
Jumper Dress hot oven in two greased square layer cake pans. 
with Blouse ; 
and Emb. G. Washington’s Coffee 1 pound apples. pared 


¥ " , ° re and rated, i pound 
| f } : ! Design Apple Filling pow te red sugar, rind 

enare , ranans | - ‘ CS 7 sizes, 6 to 18 and juice 3 lemons, 4% pound sweet butter, 2 well 

4 beaten eggs, 1 tablespoon G, Washington's Coffee, 


1 cup finely chopped pecans, (optional). Put apples, 


anteed. Perfect fit. 
Best workmanship | 
and fabrics. Low 


prices. Book FREE. 








38th Street at Address Dept 92 \ sugar, rind and juice of lemons with butter into 
. % R ; upper vessel of double boiler, place over hot water 
Fifth Avenue NEW YORK and Em- over moderate fire, and when Cotter is melted add 
3 an ae E well beaten eggs and cook until thick—about 15 

broidery = minutes——stirring frequently. When cooked add the 


Design. A | i G, Washington's Coffee, dissolved in 1 tablespoon 
hot water, and the pecans if used. When cold 


Clear Your cha “Ee . 2 peepee ' y spread between layers of cake, 


A yyy 7 ’ ’ 
With ( x “*» S. Washington’s % teaspoon G. Washington's 


‘Sea! da | Pg Phe gen 











Coffee Frosting = ing water, grated rind 1 orange, 
1 tablespoon orange juice,1% cups brown sugar, % cup 

Soap to Cleanse 

Ointment to Heal 


butter, 4% cup thin »ream, 1 egg yolk. Cook together 
all ingredients except egg yolk until a little tested in 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


cold water forms soft ball. Cool slightly, add beaten 
| egg yolk and beat until thick enough to spread. 











2nd Prize $250.00 4th Prize $50.00 


. Fe | mera Nina to Sete Mendes 
4 ra Street elham 
Me Carl and ee, 3163 \ és New Orleans, Louisiana New York 


EYELASHES and BR 
INSTANTLY, makes my — Dress 
ear naturally dark, Jong and 
uxuriant. Adds we ynderful c harm. 













od Em 3rd Prize $75.00 5th Prize $25.00 
an — +. 


. Mrs. Henry B. Graybill Mara Serriov 
eaut ion t a 9 e le 
Perfectly harmieess Used ve miltccs broidery “J ; Hong Lok General Delivery 
of lovely women. id Sooner water Design. = goat" may > | / Canton, China Sarasota, Florida 
proof liquid se at your dealer's or 4 sizes, } 


+ 


irect postpaid 


MAYBELLINE co. CHICAGO 


Liquid 
Form 





| Blt gives us pleasure to announce the 
above awards. Recipes came in by 
the thousands—from every state of 
the Union. The contest proved a rev- 
elation as to the many different ways 





Solid 
Form 


















































Io. 3412, INFANT’s EMB sRED DRESS AND j ; . 2 - tig 
aa ee | No. 3412, Inrant’s EMBROIDERED - in which G. Washington’s Delicious 
ace vf | Perticoat. Fine stitches of _Frenc a em- Instant Coffee can be used 
TOD S W N broidery, narrow inserted beading hoe, eee 

A | buttonholing are the ideal touches for baby’s oe . J) While all could not win prizes, we believe 
| 
ure ay | clothes. Dress requires 134 yards, petticoat, ee a ——— that every contestant has discovered that G. 
lat mee ta Ir ae —— Washington’s Delicious Instant Coffee is a 
to End Dandruff | | 1%»: 5271 Dress prise infiaelt ana hay deveert helper 
| - Vel be ] 
. | No. 3272, Cu1~p’s EmMprorwerRED DRESS WITH : 4 Sai 
There is one sure way that never fails ig «at SAE RT A » when trimmed and Embroidery In demonstrating that G. Washington’s De- 
or npletel i tl Bioomers. Pockets are cute when Design. licious Instant Coffee is marvelous as a flavor- 
to remove dandruff completely, and that with motifs that carry out the same decora- ; ins 8 ing for desserts, don’t forget that it makes 
is to dissolve = Nag you de ee! - tive idea that is worked on shoulders. Size : ns) most delicious outs, Just pure, unadulter- 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 2 ee a : 7 iad a . ated coffee that dissolves instantly in water, 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 4 requires 214 yards 36-inch. 3274 Dress hot or cold. No grounds, no boiling, no waste, 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub No. 3163, CuixLp’s Emsromerep Dress. and Embroidery no worry. No coffee pot or percolator needed. 
it in gently with the finger = f | Spring flowers and butterflies are in tune Design. by nom prepare . a — or the prize hich 
5 , s Ss, 2 5 ning recipes and names Of all winners whk 
By morning, most if not all, of your with this smart little play frock. The but- 4s, 2 = se «Pa eeu enna poeta: Gag ; 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three cers gpierse Roctine toc. Siae 6 te- i sent upon req 
more applications will completely | dis- tonholed edges are ellective <== Sold in three 
solve and entirely destroy every single quires 23¢ yards 36-inch. Teena 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much No. 3271, Curip’s EMBROIDERED Dress WITH 
oe, i fit eo “ee litehi f the | Broomers. Appliqué birds are appropriate small, mediam 
ou will find, too, that allitching of the : ; eee peal Sener ae <a ae 
for this serviceable school frock. Size 4 re ak 
: yur hair / “fee~ : . ‘ 7 Tee See ee. and large 
a Se ae See, yor eoft, quires 114 yards, contrasting 74 yard 36-inch. No. 3970, Jumper Dress anp Biouse. Every & 
andlook and feel a hundred times better. | No. 3274, Cu1tp’s EMBROIDERED Dress WITH girl to be up-to-date must count this among G. WASHINGTON 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and | Bioomers. A trim little model may be her daytime frocks. The model is becoming Pye COFFEE 
a four ounce bottle is all you willneed. This | decked with gay cross-stitch. Size 4 requires to ages from 6 to 18 years. Size 14 requires ‘tte 2 rastt REFINING CO. 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. | 2%4 yards 36-inch material, 2% yards, blouse 114 yards 36-inch materials. 522 Fifth Avenue 
—————— - - — aR ick. Sy! Sigma -tane F : _ New York 
sve Eel aon Patterns may be bought from all McCall decline or by mail, postage prepaid, from | 
28 





The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. ! 








100 


acuum 






26 Different Cleaners 
on Exhibition 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
SPECIALS FOR LIMITED TIME 
$ Fp DOWN. BALANCE $5 
3 MONTHLY, many Cleaners 


listed below and others. 














Read Carefully 


For only $300 down you can make house- 
cleaning so simple and easy with a Vacuum 
Cleaner. Pay while using. No one need know 


that you are buying from us on easy pay- 
ments because 


No References are Required 
No shopping around town. Noafter regrets 
—because from us you can buy practically 
every Vacuum Cleaner on the market and 
our experts will help you select the right 
cleaner so that you cannot make a mistake. 


All Brand New Latest Mecdels 
Guaranteed by the manufacturers for one 
year, except the Imperial which is guaranteed 
fortwoyears Mail Order customers can have 
a Vacuum Cleaner shipped anywhere on 10 
days’ free trial; expre paid. Aftertnalsend 
$3. first payment (or all cash if you prefer 
or return Cleaner express collect Take ad 
vantage of this liberal olfer now before it is 
too late Mail coupon today or send postal 


The Leading Vacuum Cleaners 
APEX Se BISSELL 
EUREKA woo REGINA 
UNIVERSAL oul aan. PREMIER 
GOLD MEDAL |, masene IMPERIAL 
SWEEPER.-VAC [S* CADILLAC 
WESTERN ELEC. ROYAL 
PREMIER-DUPLEX TWIN 
HAMILTON-BEACH OHIO 


Thi 
$ 75 SPECIAL Jris, 
Four well-known vacuum cleaners 

reduced to $29.75 
Smal! charge for easy payments 


Mail Orders filled anywhere—Express Paid 

Exclusive Agent for Imperial, Price $64.75 

“8 8 te ar 
Va 














Clip Coupon Teday 
cuum Cleaner Specialty Co. Dept.24-E 
111 W.42dSt.,.N.Y. Send list of $29.75 
specials also tull particulars and Payment 
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FRECKLES 











Don’t hide them with a veil; make 
them fade away with Othine— 
Double Strength. 

This preparation for the treatment of 
freckles is so successful in making 
freckles fade away and giving a clear, 
beautiful complexion that it is sold un 
der guarantee to refund the money if 
it fails 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil or 
waste time on lemon juice or cucumbers; 
get an ounce of Othine and make them 
fade away Even the first few applica- 
tions should show a wonderful improve 
ment, some of the lighter freckles van 
ishing entirely 

Be sure to ask for the double-strength 








Othine; it is this that is sold on the 
money-back proposition 
We recommend Othine Complexion Soap 


for use with Othine, also as a shampoo 

it’s wonderful for bobbed hair—25« 
. cake at all drug or department stores 
or by mail. Othine Laboratories, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y 
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THE AUTHENTIC NOTE OF EMBROIDERY 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
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Detail of 
Embroidery 
No. 1435 


Detail of 
Embroidery 
No. 1438 
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4060 Dress 
7 sizes, 
14 to 18 

| / _ 36 to 42 

Emb. No, 1376 











Embroidery 
and Smocking 
Design 









4062 Dress 


9 sizes, 4; to 18 Y 
36 to 46 & 


Emb. No. 1413 i 


























, 1064 Dress 
, to 18 PS, g 
we } » to 42 


No. 4062, Lapres’ anp Misses’ SiIP- 
On Dress; kimono sleeves. A dec- 
oration that emphasizes yet softens 
the slender lines of this simple model 
is suggested, using Embroidery No. 
1413. Work in French knots, satin- 
and running-stitch. 


No. 4060, Lapres’ anp Misses’ S.tP- 
On Dress; with dropped shoulders. 
One of the fashionable features seen 
on models of this type, is a smart 
hip decoration. The motif is taken 
from Embroidery No. 1376, and 
worked in simple stitches and 
appliqué. 


No. 3955, Cutip’s Strp-On Dress; 
with trimming bands. A design 
worked in contrasting colors on 
bands and sleeves gives added chic 
to this little frock. Embroidery No. 
1435, worked in lazy-daisy- and 
cross-stitch. 


No. 4049, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sit1p- 
On Dress; kimono sleeves; four- 
piece skirt. The new flared tunic 
may be handsomely trimmed with 
darning-stitch borders taken from 
Embroidery No. 1438. Motifs that 
match complete the waist. 


No. 4064, Lapres’ anp MIsSeEs3’ 
Dress; Slip-on blouse; camisole 
skirt with pleated front. The g-y 
cross-stitched blouse is indispensable 
to the smart girl. Motifs suitable 
for sleeves and front may be adapted 
from Embroidery No. 1436. 


No. 1441, Empromery AND SMOCK- 
nc Desicn. Every girl is interested 
in the latest smocking stitches for 
the new peasant blouses. Embroidery 
motifs in lazy-daisy-, satin- and 
buttonhole-stitch for sleeves, etc., are 
also provided in this design. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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1439 Hat and Emb é 
Design Pn, a 


1437 Bead Design 
for Three Bags 


No. 1439, Lapres’ Hat anp Emproiery Desicn. In 23%4- 
inch head size. The popular draped model is adaptable to 
taffeta, faille, satin, duvetyn or velvet. The embroidered 
wheat design is in good style, and may be interpreted in 
wool, silk floss or metallic thread. Requires 1 yard 36 
inches wide; lining, 34 yard 18 inches wide; crinoline, etc. 


No. 1440, Lapies’ Hat anp Emprorery Desicn. In 23- 
inch head size. This becoming model with its perky high 
bow is smart with the tailored costume. For a dressier 
hat, a design embroidered in vivid colors is appropriate 
Either of these hats requires 74 yard of 36- or 54-inch 
satin, silk, bengaline, duvetyn or velvet. 


No. 1437, Desicn ror THree Beap Bacs. Underarm Bag 
is made of brown faille silk and steel beads. Metal Top 
Bag requires black duvetyn (piece 914 x 12 inches) and 3 
vunches steel beads. Pouch Bag of navy duvetyn and steel 
beads has a crocheted silk top. Fascinating to make, even 
to details of lining, etc. 


No. 4071, Lapres’ Strp-On Biovuse AND SMockING DesIcn. 
The smart girl’s spring wardrobe is incomplete without 
one of the new smocked blouses of sheer voile, silk, or 
thin cotton crépe. Smocking, which is all the rage this 
season, is easy to work and most effective in gay colors 
Size 36 requires 244 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 4072, Lapres’ Strp-On Btiovuse anp EMBROIDERY 
Desicn. Cross-stitch in gay colors is once more fashion 
able, and every girl wants to wear the blouse that is in 
the height of style. The raglan sleeve and standing collar 
are smart features. Size 36 requires 2%4 yards of 36-inch 
material. 
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HATS AND BAGS OF THE HOUR, AND THE NEW PEASANT BLOUSES 


By 
ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 






071 Blouse and 
Emb. Design 
4 sizes, 34 to 4 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


This dainty, companionable, upright 
is our smallest and least expensive. 
Not a dollar spent on it for display nor 
a penny spared which could add to 
tone quality, structural integrity or 
intrinsic worth. 

Over 500 Educational Institutions 
and 70,000 homes now use the /vers 
«& Pond. Write for our latest cata- 
logue of grands, players and uprights, 
and valuable information to buyers. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND piancs direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
lease or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
reights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


: ~~ Fill out and send this coupon fo ~ a 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
ihenatnn to buyers. ‘ 


Ee EE ee eee 


Address 


New Way to Hang Curtains 
Fasten the dainty lace curtains 
to the windows with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads - Steel Points 
For heavy wall decorations, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


10c pkts. EVERYWHERE 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadeiphia, Pa 


Some Furniture Seems To 
Demand Enamels 


Ivory, light blue or even a dark shade, 
with a simple but tasty stencil design, is 
often the making of a breakfast room, 
bedroom and porch. No experience need- 
ed when you use 


FIXAL, 


Gives a factory finish that makes old 
pieces look as if just bought. Send 
25 cents for lovely flower design 

with full instructions as to sten- 
ciling and booklet illustrated 
in color for home beautifying. 
LOUISVILLE VARNISH 

O., Incorporated 


1404 Maple St. 
Louisville, Ky. 





































Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New 





York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 

















After Reading or 
Sewing — Murine 


EYES wearied by reading, 
sewing or the movies are 
quickly refreshed by Murine. 
That dull, heavy, tired feel- 
ing disappears almost in- 
stantly. Murine is equally 
soothing to EYES irritated 
by exposure to sun, wind 
and dust. 
Topreserve andenhancethe beauty 
of your EYES, use Murine night 
and morning. It keeps them free 
from irritating particles 
ages a clear, bright, healthy condi- 
tion. This long-trusted lotion 
contains no belladonna or other 


harmful ingredients | 


encour 


Our illustrated books on “Eye Care’’ 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 


The Murine Company 
Dept, 92, Chicago 
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2 oms, Cafeterias, Motor d 
You ¢ pen in your owt , 
town or resort—and make money hand over fist, or manage one already 
going. Big salaries paid to trained manager shortage acute We 
ach you entire business by mail in you Be indeper 


r spare time 
Fr “Pourt Tea For Profit’ 
Dept. &-5023 Washington, 0. C 


Lewis TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, 
Make Ice Cream at Home 
By Electricity! 






New Troy Electric Freezer does 
the work in few minutes. No 
arm aching labor. Smooth, rich, 
velvety cream always. 


Law for rated 


ta mere at a aw 
ght ket, Fr rea 
porch, bagdement— any 

ts i y 

will d 
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Something ‘NEW | 
for BOBBED HAIR 


There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
are wonderfully attractive and becoming, while 
others, well — which kind is yours ? 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
have in mind — the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell you what the color is, bur 
it’s full of those tiny dancing lights that somehow 
suggest auburn, yet which are really no more ac- 
tualcolorthansunlightis. It’s only when the head 
is moved that you catch the auburn suggestion— 
the fleeting glint of gold. 

You have no idea how much your bob can be 
improved with the “tiny tint” Golden Glint 
Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that 
I have in mind, buy a package and see for your 
self. Arall drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 


J.W. Kost Co., 642 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 


MCCALL'S 





there is no finer body of men 








nywhere in the world. Long Jo, the fore 
n, was a “top hand” at Las Rosas be 
fore the present boss of the outfit was born 
There was not a man among them who 
t proud of the standing that was his 
] of the fact that he rode for Big 

bo Mors in 
The three men under the umbrella tree 
tched them as they came from the 
rrals acrt the big yard toward the 
house, walking with the wide awkward 
le of those who live in the saddle. 
There wa Curl a well set up young 
man, rather good looking with light wavy 
hair and laughing blue eve Maricopa 
Bill, a grizzly old timer, tall, gaunt, and 


1 long, solemn face seamed 


1 weather beaten, a sandy gray mous 


t he and thin ra hair; Stub, short in 

itur with a round, smooth-shaven 

countenance nd Pablo a handsome 

Mexican of twenty-two or three 

Before thev were half way to the 

house Morgan knew there was something 
ron 

Gray reeted them with a_ kindly 
Hello boy to which Curly responded 
vith a somber “Hello,” Bill with a gruff 
Howd ind Stub with an attempt at 

erfulness “How’s the eg market to 

Mr. Gray? 

“Ti ire still going down, Stub,” re 

rned Gray laughingly. “Seems to be an 

er supply.” But not a man smiled. In 
rim silence they took off their spurs, pulled 
themselves out of their chaps, threw their 

il isice ind busied themselve at the 

np and with the wash basins at the 
ench near the corner of the bunk house 

ward the kitchen door. It was clear now, 
even Gray and Holdbrook, that there 
was somethi wrong 

After regarding them silently for a 
little, Morgan spoke: “Where’s Long Jo?” 

At first no one seemed inclined to an 
wer, then Maricopa Bill said gruffly 
‘Jo'll be along directly, I reckon, Mr 
Morgan.” 

“[ noticed you brought in that pinto 
horse that’s been missing lately. Where 
did you pick him up?” 

The cowbovs looked at one another 
ind, at last, Curly turned from the big 
roller towel to say slowly: “I ran on to 
him over near Yellow Jacket.” 

Morgan’s next question was pointed: 
‘Did any of you boys see or hear any- 
thing of Larry todav?” 

Curly renewed his efforts with the 
towel, the others had their faces buried 
in the wash basins 

Well?” said Morgan 

Stub reached for his share of the towel 
rhe waterin’ place at Eagle Spring is 

hty bad shape, Mr. Morgan.” 

‘Them yearlin’s over on the south side 
f the flat jest ain’t doin’ no good a tall,” 


volunteered Maricopa Bill 
And Curly, busy now with a comb be 
fore the broken mirror, contributed: 
‘There is a bad break in the drift fence 
{ outh of slack Butte, sir.” 











Morgan waited a moment then: 
Pablo , 

“Senor Morgan 

“Pablo, did you look over the horses 

the west pasture today ?” 

Pablo glanced toward the others who 
at the question had suddenly ceased 
the With a slight shrug of 
his sl as one would say “anyone 
can see how helpless I am,” he answered: 
Si Senior.’ 

“Larry O’Shea’s horse the blazed face 
roan, that he bought for himself from the 
X B X outfit, I mean—Larry’s horse 
is still running with our bunch, is he?” 


“IT no see him today, Sefor Morgan 
Mebby so, that roan hoss him stray. Al 
ways was little bronco, that roan hoss.’ 

“What horse was Larry riding the day 

disappeared 

“Larry, he ride las’ time big pinto, I 

nk 

“You think! Don’t you know?” 

“Si Senior.” 

Morgan looked at Gray. “You see, 
Charlie, Larry rode the pinto when he 

ft the ranch. Now Curly finds the pinto 
running loose on the range and the boy’s 

vn horse is missing.” 

Gray glanced at Holdbrook and won- 
lered at the tense expression on the man’s 
fa Maricopa Bill spoke in his gentle 
drawl: “It shows the fool kid ain’t no 


A Son of His Father 
|Continued from page 83] 


hoss thief at any rate.” 

Morgan turned again to Pablo: “Why 
didn’t Long Jo come in with you boys?” 

The vaquero was clearly grateful for 
this opportunity of passing on the boss’s 
questions to someone else: “Curly and 
Stub, they with Long Jo, I not with 
them.” 

Curly said reluctantly: “Stub and Long 
Jo and me was over on the far side of 
Yellow Jacket and met up with Red 
Gordon who’s ridin’ for the X Bar X 
now. Red said when he was comin’ in 
from Tres Bellotas yesterday he seen 
Larry and Injun Pete together. Jo quits 
us a few minutes later.” 

“Which way did he go?” asked Morgan 
quickly 

“He was headed toward Black Canyon 
the last we see of him.” 

“What time was that?” 

“About two o’clock,” he looked at Stub. 

“Bout that, I'd say,” agreed Stub. 

The silence which followed was broken 
by Wing Foo, who stepped from the 
kitchen and with a short iron bar beat 
lustily upon a steel triangle which hung 
beside the door. “Clome an’ get it!” he 
houted. “Clome an’ get it—me thlow it 
out 

rhe cowboys were moving toward their 
dining room when Pablo said: “Long Jo, 
he comin’ now, Sefor Morgan,” and the 
next moment the foreman appeared, over 
the brow of the hill beyond the barn. 
With common consent they waited 

Leaving his horse in the corral the fore- 
man went straight to Morgan. It was 
characteristic of the man that, even 
though it was he who put Big Boy Mor- 
gan on his first horse, he waited for his 
employer to speak. 

It was as characteristic of the young 
ranchman that he wasted no time in pre- 
liminaries. “What do yqu know, Jo?” 

With a quick glance foward the cow 
boys, Jo answered as if he had been pres 
ent during the preceding conversation: 
“After hearin’ Red’s story, I figured you’d 
want to know more and that it wouldn't 
be a bad idea for me to take a look 
around Pete’s place in Black Canyon.” 
He paused as if reluctant to continue. 

“Ves,” said Morgan encouragingly. 

“IT knowed Pete’s squaw would be on 
the lookout, as usual, so I cut back from 
the trail aimin’ to hit the rim of the 
canyon above the ranch house at some 
spot where I could leave my horse and 
wiggle around amongst the rocks until I 
could see what there was to see without 
disturbin’ anybody.” 

“Well?” 

“The boy is there, all right, sir. As 
much at home as if he owned the place.” 

In the silence which followed Wing Foo 
again appeared in the kitchen doorway 
Waving his arms angrily he called: “Clome 
an’ get it—clome an’ get it. Whatee mat- 
tee you bloys—alle samee sick? Alle tlime 
me callee clome an’ get it you clome lun- 
nin’—whatee mattee you tonight—you no 
want eat I clean um dishes!” 

The cowboys moved slowly toward the 
house. “I jest can’t see it, Big Boy,” said 
Long Jo deliberately. “We all know of 
course that the kid was inclined to be 
wall—sort of set against everybody what 
drawed a bigger pay check than he did, 
but I sure never thought he was the kind 
to throw in with that Black Canyon 
outfit.” 

“You are dead right, Jo,” returned 
Morgan heartily. “Larry is not naturally 
the kind of a man to go as far as that 
There is something in this that we don’t 
know about.” 

Jo looked at Gray. “I reckon it must 
be that thar sister of his that’s at the 
bottom of it, sir.” 

“By thunder!” exclaimed Morgan. “I 
hadn't thought of that.” 

“What about O’Shea’s sister, Joe” 
asked Gray. 

“Why, you see, sir, she’s back in Ire- 
land takin’ care of the mother—Larry 
was tellin’ me some time ago as how the 
old lady was pretty bad sick and how 
he was a wishin’ he had more money to 
send ‘em. Seems like he worried about 
‘em a heap.” 

“Yes,” said Morgan, “and there is a 


letter for him—came the day he left. But 
why, didn’t he tell me, Jo, if he needed 
more money ?” 

Long Jo hesitated. “Well—you see, sir, 
the boy had got a notion somehow that 
you was havin’ trouble enough of your 
own right now, without him a worryin’ 
you, an’ that you'd sort of lost interest 
in him, like. Leastways that’s how he 
put it up to me. I tried to tell him dif- 
ferent but he’d got it into his head that 
way and wouldn’t listen to nothin’ else.” 

At this, Holdbrook, who had kept in 
the background, an interested but silent 
listener, laughed aloud. “That sister stuff 
is good,” he said as the others faced him. 
“O’Shea is a common Irish crook. I know 
his kind.” Again Charlie Gray was re- 
minded of what Wing had said about 
Holdbrook’s friendship for Larry O'Shea. 
This did not look like friendship 

Before Morgan or Gray could speak 
Long Jo went a step toward Holdbrook 
“T wouldn’t be sayin’ that if I was you, 
sir—not where the boys could hear. We 
all know the kid warn’t no top hand and 
that he grumbled a heap about things in 
general but that’s a long way from what 
you're a callin’ him.” 

“How do you account for his leaving 
Las Rosas for Black Canyon then?” de 
manded Holdbrook. And to Gray, at least, 
the questioner seemed to show a deeper 
interest than his position as a guest war 
ranted 

Long Jo looked him up and down, then 
answered easily: “I ain’t accountin’ for 
it any more than I’m accountin’ for Larry 
bein’ so thick with you or for you a run- 
nin’ after that Black Canyon girl, Dolores 
I only know that the boy has thrown in 
with them rustlers and that when we 
round up the bunch, as we’re bound to do 
sooner or later, we'll sure take him in 
with the rest, but I’m here to tell you 
that me an’ the boys will attend to said 
festivities without any of your put-in 
Considerin’ everything, we ain’t wantin’ 
to hear none of your opinion about him 
neither. After all, Mr. Gray, it takes a 
man with some nerve to be a cattle rus- 
tler—tain’t like tradin’ in women.” 

“Jo!” said Morgan sharply. 

“Yes sir, I’m goin’ to supper right now.” 

As Long Jo disappeared through the 
kitchen door Holdbrook, without a word, 
went into the house by way of the front 
veranda. Gray and Morgan stood looking 
at each other in puzzled silence. There 
was just a suspicion of a whimsical smile 
on the scholarly countenance of the man 
from Philadelphia. The big ranchman 
turned away and fixed his eyes thought- 
fully upon the distant Yeliow Jacket Peak. 

“Did you know about O’Shea’s people, 
Jack?” asked Charlie. 

“In a general way. He told me quite a 
lot about this sister Nora. She raised 
him, it seems. Mighty fine girl, I judge, 
from what he has told me at different 
times.’ 

“What about his friendship with Hold- 
brook? Jim didn’t talk as if there was 
much to it on his side. Why should Long 
Jo make such a point of it?” 

Morgan stirred uneasily. “Oh, Jo gets 
funny notions sometimes, Charlie. The 
truth is, none of the boys care much for 
Holdbrook.” 

“If I am not being too inquisitive, 
Jack, what kind of a chap was this 
Irishman, really? He always impressed 
me as being rather a decent sort.” 

“Why, he is—take him all ’round. I 
picked him up in Philadelphia, you know. 
He had some sort of a job at one of the 
clubs where I went occasionally. He 
found out that I was from the West and 
managed to ask me a good many ques- 
tions about conditions out here. I rather 
liked him. He seemed ambitious—was 
dissatisfied with his position, and so I 
offered to take him on here at Las Rosas. 
No one could ever make me believe, 
Charlie, that Larry O’Shea is bad. He 
is a little weak, perhaps, and easily in- 
fluenced, and he seems to have picked 
up somewhere a lot of fool ideas about 
our American capitalists and politicians 
and labor classes that were not good 
for him to brood over. But I certainly 
never would have thought that he could 
turn out like this. It seems to be largely 
my fault, too. I suppose I ought to have 
given the boy more attention. But I— 
oh, what’s the use?” [Turn to page 104] 
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OULDN’T you like to 

have extra money coming | 
in each month to spend on the 
luxuries you would like to have 
but sometimes feel, perhaps, that 
you ought to do without for some 
reason oranother? McCall’s will 
be glad to help you increase your 
income. 


You Can Make 
$5.00, $10.00 or $25.00 
Easily 
Every month thousands of men 
and women in all parts of the 
country are adding regularly to 
their income by taking care of the 
new and renewal McCall sub- 
scriptions in their localities. The 
same opportunity is open to you. 


What Others Say 


I certainly appreciate your splen- 
did offer. I was just able to com- 
plete my Christmas shopping with 
the extra money from you 




































I did this in my spare time and it | 
was easy work to secure subscrip- | 
tions for McCall's. 


Virginia Eilenberg, New Jersey 







Thank you for the liberal offer you 
made me. 






This surely has been an easy way 
to make money and the best part of 
it is that it took no time from my 
business at all as I got ten sub- 
scriptions in one noon lunch hour. 











Vivian Snyder, Ohio 








I have availed myself of your offer 
and will say that I not only found 
the work interesting and pleasant 
but extremely profitable as well. | 

| 







Mrs. P. C. Winters 


lowa 






You can do just as well as any of 
these. Mail the coupon below 
today for full information. 


Mail the Coupon Today 









Dept. 5K, McCall’s Magazine 
250 West 37th St., New York 


Please tell me how I 


money each month. 


can get 


extra | 


Your 
Name 


Street 
and No 


Post Office 
and State 
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The American ensemble costume has 
shown by its instant and growing popu- 
larity that women are enchanted to be 
relieved of the ancient burden of choosing 
a jacket to ~o with a frock at each turn 
of the season. With the same fabric mak- 
ing the entire outfit, there you are, ready 
to sally forth at any hour of the day at 
a moment’s notice. The lines of the figure 
must determine one’s choice. There are 
double-breasted coats in fashion this 
season, there are also collarless coats, and 
full or hip length coats, although slight 
attention is given to the jacket cut off at 


[Cont 


the hips. We prefer the long coat over 
the one-piece frock, reserving the hip 
jacket for the strictly tailored suit worn 
with separate blouses. 

There are other ensemble costumes 
which carry a frock of one fabric and a 
coat of another in the same color. There 
are coats that hang straight from the 


shoulders. Others have the flare at front 
or sides to proclaim the twist fashion has 
taken to make women forsake the straight 
silhouette. Some jackets have belts, others 
are like unto sacks. Some are lined with 
colored and patterned fabrics, to match 
the top part of the frock, which by 
such gaiety, proclaims itself ready to do 
service at the theatre, at lunch, or after- 
noon party. 

The short woman has to step discreetly 
among these various garments to get the 
right one. If she is thin as well as short, 
she can wear the plain jacket or the one 
with inserts and godets. She should not 
however, let it cover the hem of the frock. 
It must fit the shoulders snugly and the 
sleeves must follow the arm, like gloves. 
The trouble with the clothes of many 
small women is that they are too large, 
presenting a comical outline. Particular 
consideration should be given to the shoul- 
der line and the armpit. Any looseness 
under the arm by reason of a too large 
armhole, or a shoulder seam that hangs 
over, takes away whatever merit the coat 
may possess. This should hold good for 
all clothes worn by a thin woman. She 
must wear things that fit the shoulders 
perfectly, no matter how loose they are 
below. The stout woman, on the con- 
trary, cannot afford to have her shoulders, 
armholes or sleeves tight and revealing. 
The flesh appears unpleasantly bulky and 
lumpy, by this squeezing process. 

The coat with an ornamental hem is 
only for the tall woman. A fur collar 
must be gently dealt with by a woman 
with a short néck. She should adopt flat, 
slenderizing collars which lie close to the 
foundation. If fur is chosen, it must have 
short hairs, smooth and silky. Also, the 
line of the collar should reach the waist, 
if possible, and it should not reveal much 
of the frock beneath. Few women can 
carry off the widely opened revers which 
some try to wear. While it is the fashion 
to put fur on the new coats, it is the 
better part of wisdom to add it as a 
separate neckpiece 

When hips are large, 


the loose, inverted 


[ Descriptions 


No. 4071, Lapres’ Siimw-On: BLovseE; 
smocking included. Size 36 requires 2 

yards of 36-inch or 2% yards of 40-inch 
No. 4090, Lapiges’ AND Misses’ JUMPER 
Skirt. Size 36 requires 15¢ yards of 54- 
inch material. Width, about 134 yards. 
No. 4095, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Siip-ON 
Dress. Size 36 requires 314 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width at lower edge, about 
154 yards. Embroidery No. 1267 in satin- 


stitch may be used for trimming. 


Sirp-On Buovse. Size 


36-inch or 2 


No. 3817, Laprgs’ 
36 requires 214 
yards of 40-inch 


yards of 
material 


No. 4061, Lapies’ AND Muisses’ 
Skirt. Size 36 requires 2 
inch material. Width, about 234 


JUMPER 
vards of 54- 


yards 


Misses’ BLovs! 
yards of 54- 
g yards. 


No. 4089, Lapres’ AND 
Dress. Size 36 requires 214 
inch material. Width, about 15 


Women and Their Jackets 


from 


page 87] 

pieces at the sides of coats are welcome 
deceivers. Pleats are better than circular 
pieces. The latter are for the slim. If the 
end of the spine is protuberant and not 
easily suppressed by corsets, the coat with 
the narrow back should be avoided. Noth- 
ing is uglier in dress than an outer gar- 
ment tightly pulled over rolls of flesh. 

Panels of fine pleats are first aids to 
flesh. Not box-pleats, but knife pleats, 
constantly kept flat and even by a hot 
iron. If a woman is going to be slovenly 
with pleats, let her avoid them. Few 
movements in garments so quickly destroy 
grace and pleasing contour, as pleats that 
are no longer pleats. 

Long sleeves are essential to good dress- 
ing, on the coats of the season. They 
must be moderately small but wide enough 
to prevent crushing the frock beneath. 
She who wears short sleeves in her gowns 
is relieved of this burden. Belts are per 
missible on the three-quarter and longer 


coats, but their presence must be deter 
mined by the rotundity of the wearer 
When they are applied to coats they 


should be of the same material and must 
not drag the coat into the curves of the 
body. The double-breasted coat which is 
in the forefront of fashion, is attractive on 
most women. It is wise to choose it to 
match the frock, but when it is necessary 
to wear it with other gowns, it must be 
chosen of some neutral fabric and lined 
with a self-colored crépe de Chine. 

Black is not a good choice for a utility 
coat this season unless one’s wardrobe 
includes several black gowns and _ hats. 
Brown is not good, for the color is too 
hot for our summer climate. That leaves 
the several shades of beige and natural 
kasha colorings, also the new and well 
liked bois de rose as the safe colors to 
adopt. The last-named is lighter and 
softer than veritable rosewood. It goes 
well with many other colors, especially 
the soft tones of gray that clothes-makers 
are offering to women after a long inter- 
val of disuse. 

Kasha is a favorite fabric for coats. It 
is soft, flexible, attractive, and serviceable. 
Tweed has been revived, in accordance 
with the desire for mannish clothes which 
has fashion in a tight grip. However, it 
should be avoided by the middle-aged and 
the stout. Its hard twill is too trying. It 
is not good on heavily built young girls 
nor on women of any age whose bust and 
hips are prominent. It needs a relaxed, 
flexible body beneath it. The one black 
coat which is liked for dress occasions is 
of plack satin. This fabric has been on 
the back shelves too long. Now it is re- 
turned to popularity. Black coats of satin 
with jabots down the front, and a string 
belt of the fabric, are to be worn over 
gowns of varied colors 

In top coats the pastel shades are well- 
liked. Almond green, white, bois de rose 
and powder blue are scattered over the 
landscape like flowers. Except for bois de 
rose, the rest of them are not properly ac- 
credited to the thoroughfares of great cities. 
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No. 4085, Lapies’ AND Missges’ JUMPER 
SxirT. Size 36 requires 254 yards of 40 
inch material. Width at lower edge, about 
17 yards. The use of pleats at the sides 
introduces a new feature. 

No. 4072, Lapies’ Sitip-On Briovuse. Em 
broidery for cross-stitch included. Size 


36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch or 


of 40-inch material. 


No. 4069, Lapres’ AND MIssEs’ SLEEVELESS 


Jacket. Size 36 requires 114 yards of 40 
inch or 7% yard of 54-inch material. 
No. 4086, Lapiges’ BLouse. Size 36 r 


quires 2344 yards of 36-inch or 2% yards 


of 40-inch material. 


No. 4077, Lapigs’ Misses’ Low 
WaAISTED SKIRT. requires 2 yatds 
of 40-inch or 114’ yards of 54-inch mate 
rial. Width at lower edge, about 15 yards 
Inverted pleat in front is smart. 


AND 
Size 32 
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Mum’ 
is the 
word! 


“Mum” 


takes all odor out 
of perspiration 
The 


careful woman will 


not tolerate even the suspi- 
cion of perspiration odor. 


She 


safeguards her femi- 


nine daintiness and charm 


by using “Mum,” 


the snow- 


white deodorant cream. 


“Mum?” is so effective and 


so safe that thousands of 
women use it regularly with 
the sanitary napkin. 


25c and soc at all stores, or from us postpaid 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1112 Chestnut St., Phila. 














HIS school during 26 years hae 
taught nursing to 30,000 women 
in their own homes — beginners 
as well as practical nurses. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a Week 

Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. You can try our 
course without cost if dissatisfied. 
— — for catalog and speci- 


THE CHAUTAUQUA sc HOOLOF NURSING 


304 Main Street _ Jamestown, N. Y. 








TIRED, BURNING FEET 


are quickly relieved by 
ing, 


entholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 








“It’s the prettiest 


dress I ever had” 


“Anp I made it all 
myself! Thanks to the 
Woman's Institute, | 
can now make all my 
own clothes as they 
should be made and 
have two or three 
dresses for the money I 
used to spend on one/” 

No matter where you 
live, you, too, can learn 
right at home, in your 
spare time, to plan and 
make stylish, becoming 
clothes and hats at 
great savings, or earn 
$20 to $40 a week as a 
dressmaker or milliner, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 








and learn from the experience of thousands of de- 


lighted members what the Woman’s Institute can 

do for you. Mail the coupon or postal today, 

 (santeniansdaeetuahentosenteetontentententententenenieeeetantentes | 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 1 


! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
L 


Dept. 3-8, Scranton, 
Without cost or eerie, please send me a 
copy of your handsome 32-page bocklet and tell me 
how I can learn the subject I have marked below: 
(C0 Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
O Professional Dressmaking [) Cooking 


Penna. 


Name ssveccecescoce 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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This X-Ray 
shows tooth 
socket de- 
struction by 
pyvorrhea 






















Beautiful teeth 
must have this 
double protection 


ROTECTION against decay above 

the gum line and protection 
against pyorrhea underneath the 
gums—this is the double safeguard 
that white, lovely teeth need today. 
Through the aid of the X-Ray, den- 
tal science has discovered how quick- 
ly the infection of pyorrhea spreads 
to the root sockets which support 
your teeth. Pyorrhea must be 
checked-—if the teeth are to be saved. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the dentifrice 
recommended by dentists for its 
double protection to teeth and 
gums. Its cleansing powers keep 
your teeth shining white. Its tonic 
and stimulating qualities 


correct bleeding gums 
Strengthen tender gums 
harden soft gums 


Its effectiveness in helping to re- 
store, as well as 
maintain gum health 
is due largely to its 
medication with Den 
tinol, a healing agent 
used by the dental pro 
fession in the treat 
ment of pyorrhea 


Use Pyorrhocide Pow 
der daily-see your 
dentist regularly—and 
you can avoid pyor 
rhea. The economical 
dollar package con 
tains six months’ sup 
ply At all druggists. 
Send for free sample 
and booklet on.causes 
and prevention of 
pyorrhea. 
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' 

FREE Sample: 

THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO., INC. } 

» Distributors 

Dept. H-3e be Broadway, New York City ; 

Send me free sample of Pyorrbocide Powd. - and booklet ! 
Nam 

Address _— : 

' 

- ' 
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WAY TO MA 
MONEY AT HOAs 
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Fireside Industries 
1 Lb Dept. ABS Adrian, Mich. 


Have Shapely Feet | 


Unmarred*yBUNIONS 





f FASHION and comfort demand 

that feet fit snugly into thedainty 
pumps of today. There must be no 
hump to mar shapely feet—no rack- 
ing torture to upset comfort. Bunions 
are unnecessary and dangerous. You 
can removethem quickly, harmlessly, 
pleasantly with the new, marvelous 
solvent, Pedodyne. Pedody ne stops 
pain almost instantly, banishes the dis- 
figuring hump, and relieves the swollen 
burning sensation. 

SENT ON TRIAL 

Write today and I will gladly arrange to send 
you a box of Pedodyne Solvent for you to try 
Simply write and sa **Il want to try Pedo- 
idyne."* There is no obligation —DEPT, G-636 
ay Laboratories 186N.LaSalle st.,Chicago, lil. | 





The Building of a World Cathedral 


[Continued from page 11] 


children’s arch. Gifts of all amounts are A very large sum of money is still 
being received every day needed, but we believe that the great 

The Cathedral appeals to the young as Cathedral will now be built, for the people 
deeply as it appeals to those who are of America see its value and are eager to 
older. The children are sending in their see it erected. The contract for the nave 
small gifts to build one of the great has just been let and work will com- 
arches of the nave which will be known’ mence this spring on this important part 
forever and inscribed as The Children’s of the building which will cost nearly six 
Arch and is of such size that it will cost million dollars. It will take fifteen million 


07,000 dollars to complete the whole edifice and 
A letter which I received from Lucy provide for its maintenance. We cannot 
and Alice Thomas who live at the Shin- have a great Cathedral without great 


necock Light Station, Long Island, says, cost. We want every man, woman and 
“Dear Bishop—I am sending one dollar child in our country who will do so, to 


from my sister and one dollar from my-_ feel that the Cathedral belongs to him 
elf for completing the Cathedral. We live and to have some part in building it. All 
in a lighthouse. My father is one of the gifts are welcome whether large or small. 


keepers. We hope the Cathedral will be Many are pledging themselves to give a 
as great a light to all people wha visit it certain sum each year for two, three or 
as our light here is to the ships at sea.’ five years. It will take about ten years to 
Another letter received in the same mail complete the building. 
from Genevieve R. Clune says: “Bishop The great Cathedral built of Peekskill 
Vanninge: Here is 10 cents for the Chil Golden Granite and founded on the solid 
dren’s Arch of the Cathedral. I earned it rock on its magnificent site on Morning 
my own self for peeling apples for pies side Heights will overlook this greatest 
my Mother was making. Tomorrow my of all cities. It will stand here we hope for 
ister Anna will earn 10 cents and send it at least two thousand years to influence 
to you. I am a Catholic but Mother says the minds of countless numbers of our 
God watches over all of us, and that all people. It will turn them to thoughts of 
churches do good.” dignity, of beauty and of reverence. It 
The name of every donor, regardless of | will be a great democratic Church giving 
the amount of his gift will beentered inthe to all the people freely, and without dis- 
Golden Book which will consist of leaves tinction, the best and noblest that religion 
of vellum beautifully illuminated, and this and art can give. It will be a witness for 
roll of the Builders of the Cathedral will God and for our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
be placed in a niche specially built for it power of which will be felt not only in 
in the nave of the Cathedral where it this City and State but in our whole 
will remain through the ages to come. national life. 


A Son of His Father 


[Continued from page 102] 


In spite of Morgan’s apparent frankness take you straight to the house.” The pas- 
Charlie Gray felt that there was some- _ senger addressed, alighted. The stage moved 
thing in the situation which his friend on 
had not revealed. One thing was clear: While the cowboys of Las Rosas were 
Big Boy Morgan was greatly disturbed engaged with their evening meal and the 
and downcast. Rising and putting his hand master of the ranch, with his guests, was 
affectionately on his friend’s shoulder, sitting down to the table in the owner’s 
Gray said in a. lighter vein: “Cheer up, dining room, a young woman was mak- 
old man, isn’t it one of your western ing her way fearfully toward the home 
philosophies that: ‘Life is just one darn of Big Boy Morgan. The young woman 
thing after another’?” wore a queer looking dress and carried 

Morgan tried to smile as he got to funny bundle. 
his feet. “There’s one thing sure, Charlie; 


if misery loves company, there’s no one HE sun was touching the crest of the 
at Las Rosas need feel lonesome. Come, western mountains. Long shadows lay 
let’s go and see what breed of eggs Wing over the seas of grass and gathered thick 
has for supper.” in canyon, ravine, and hollow. Nora 


‘At least,” returned Gray, as they O’Shea, toiling along that road over the 
moved arm in arm toward the veranda, rolling hills, shrank in terror from the 
“we can not complain that our troubles immensity of the scene that was so dif- 
lack variety.” ferent from any landscape she had ever 

“That’s right, Charlie; so far as I can known. On the ridges she felt herself 
see we have every brand of unhappiness alone and defenseless in a strange and 
there is—except one.” uninhabited land. Through the narrow 

“Except one,” agreed Gray seriously, little valleys and sandy washes where 
“a woman—if only we had a woman at. dense thickets of mesquite shut in the un- 
Las Rosas, Jack, our unhappiness would fenced way, she crept, weak and trem- 
be complete.” At this very moment the _ bling with dread of the fierce wild beasts 
Tucson-Arivaca stage stopped where the that she knew must be lurking near. The 
road to Las Rosas branches off from the driver of the stage had told her it was only 
main highway. three miles to Las Rosas, but she had al- 

“This here’s the place, ma’am,” said the ready, she thought, walked much farther 
driver. “Jest foller that thar road, it'll than that and there was no sign of a great 
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|Get rid of your* 
Freckles. 

































































Y OU’LL rejoice at the way freckles and 8 
blotches a ; 


fade vay when this cool, 
fragrant cream is smoothed on your skin - 
In a short time it brings you a milk-white e 
complexion, clear as a child's, which lies 
hidden beneath the dishguring spots 
Costs Nothingif You Are Not Satisfied © 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream, double ac 
tion, benetits you in two ways. Freckles, gg 
tan, sallowness, gently fade away. At 
the same time your skin is beautified, 
| softened, refined and whitened. May be 
applied secretly at night. Safe, harm- 
less, used the world over for 35 years 
No risk need be taken. Stillman’s 


on 
| Freckle Cream is guaranteed to make € 
&. 





your freckles fade or money refunded 

Get it at druggists or department 
j stores, 50c and $ 

Write for “Beauty Parlor Secrets” 

Learn whi atyour type needs to look best 
We are giving $1.50 bottle ofperfumeto ‘Ss 
each girl who bays $3 worth Stillman 
| toilet articles in 1925, other than freckle € 
cream Send for free booklet today - 
The Stillman Co., 4 Rosemary Lane, 


Aurora, III. 


€ 
 Siillmans Freckle & 


Cream Jee t AH 


MAKES FRECKLES FAbe wy 
WHITENS THE SKIN ” 


No More Pain 


Amazing relief for you. Burning, aching, 
tender, swollen, puffed, agonizing, cal- 
loused, torturing feet no longer necessary. 
Science has mastered foot trouble in mar- 
veloug CAL-O-CIDE. Wear shoes you 
like, don't be acripple. One applica 
tion of CAL-O-CIDE treatment and you 


“eo 













are rns and callouses 
gone like magi At your druggist, or 
send 35c for full size package, and 
valuable atise on foot trouble 





MEDCO co. Dept. C Dayton, Ohio 


Cal-o-cide fneov 


Beauty Culture Course 
BE ApeAuTy specter. Mme l®) fll 4 


OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





Earn while you learn complete Beau- 
ty Culture Art in spare time, Mar- 
cel, Bleaches, Dyes, Waves, Packs, 
Facials, Manicure, Skin-work, Diet, 
Formulas, etc., in8 weeks easy les- 
sons with "Authorized Diploma. No 
experience necessary withour Money 

Back Guarantee course. Demand 
for operators a gpeeter than the 
supply. Get FREE BSook,now. 


Saeaetan. Svsvan OF BEAUTY cunTuns 


Diversey Boulevard 


SLENDER ANKLES 
CAN BE YOURS 


PEOPLE ADMIRE DAINTY ANKLES 
iciy 






















les Actua’ 
While Gett Thin 
Different in sebeah ing action fromall 


ther reducers. Slip on when you go to 


ing, Reduces and shapes ankle and k wer 
calf. Slips on like a glove. No strips of 
rubber to bind and cause discomfort. 








Nothing te —_ moe Massage. Enables THICK 
outo wear low shoes becomingty. W 
under stockings without detection Used ANKLES 
by prominentactresses . d 
we will send you Lenor Ankle Reducers SPOIL 
inplain package + to your inspec- 
tion. Give size of ankle and widest YouR 
part of calf. | APPEARANC: 
= canon MFG. CO. Dept. 1-D-5 E 
3 Fifth Avenue New York 





We invite you to write for our samples of hand engraved 


Invitations and Announcements. 

Correct in quality and every detail 

é in Also Imitation Styles, $3.50 a 100. 
Visiting Cards, $1.00 for the 100. 


a C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


MAY 


New Invention Aids Thousands 
Here’s good news for all who suffer 
from deafness. The Dictograph Products 


Corporation announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it by 
prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
Ihey do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk. They are making this extraordinary offer 
ell knowing that the magic of this little instru- 
ent will so amaze and delight the user that the 
ances of its being returned are very slight. 
housands have already accepted this offer and 
ort most gratifying results. There’s no longer 
need that you should endure the mental and 
sical strain which comes from a constant ef- 
t to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
ids without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
ich all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take 
ur place in the social and business world to 
ich your talents entitle you and from which 
ir affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. 













st send your name and address to The Dicto 
aph_ Products Corporat ion Dept. 1302-T, 
West 42 znd St., New York, for descriptive 


erature and _request blank. 


2 ae - ; 
ask toH orlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted sec For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers 


__ Avoid Imitations 


CLOTHES 


WRINGEF 


Won't break or tear off buttons. 

Can't injure fingers. Fits all makes 
of washers. 

| Write tor Free Miustrated 

Booklet and Prices. 


The Buckeye Prima Co., Dept. 155, Sidney, Ohio 


















Brighten pad kitchen— 
Lighten your work with 


A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 
Send $5.43 with table top size We will ship 
peagest suitable stock size, carriage collect, 
by fre: sight or express. *P lease specify rr 
5 7 price for tops larger than 28 x 43 or 


Drop into 


op Suto, gles The Enamel Products Co. 
ovorgid wileioe geo Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 




















Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating 7% pme-stuc ay 
Method. Leadin hicago 
tem. Bodoreed by physic’ ians, 
lished aa ye 





E stab- - 


n While Learning. 

If you ere < weer 18 and under years 

Bate. for illustrated catalo; and 32 

ae with FREE de 

tails of Money Guarantee and 

FREE NURSE” s Boul? MENT. Be- 
come Independent 

——, SCHOOL OF NURSING 

__ Dept. 9 - 1S. Ash h'and Bivd. - + Chicage 









EARN 1 $100 A WEEK 
You ean quickly le: te draw pictures that sell 
through a re markable "simple home-study method. 
Earn money while erning and secure a well-paying 
position after pec a ae course. Good artists are al- 
ways in demand and earn from $100 to $250 a week. 
Write today for free book. No obligation. 
ASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 


w. 
Room 1035-C. 1115-15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


= $5.00 For You! 


McCall’s Magazine will give you 
$5.00 for just a little of your spare 
time used in taking care of new and 
renewal subscriptions in your neigh- 
borhood. Write today for facts. 





Dept. 5-H, McCall’s Magazine, 
250 West 37th St., New York 
Tell 


me how I can get an 


City and 
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A Son of His Father 


estate such as she had pictured from her 
knowledge of the country homes of Irish 
gentlemen. She was sure, now, that the 
man had tricked her. He had taken advan- 
tage of her ignorance to leave her help- 
less against his evil designs. Someone 
would come for her presently—either the 
man himself or a lawless confederate. 
Every few yards she paused to listen fear- 
fully and to look with terror stricken eyes 
in every direction. The deep rumbling 
voice of a bull came from somewhere 
behind her and she sank to the ground, 
crouching beside her bundle. The heavy 
menacing rumble became a bellowing chal- 
lenge. She was certain that it was coming 
| nearer. With a low cry she sprang to her 
| feet and ran—staggering and stumbling. 

From the top of the ridge north of the 
pond she saw the ranch buildings and her 
poor heart leaped with hope of safety. 
The sun had dropped below the moun- 
tains now and the dusk of early twilight 
came upon the land. Past the pond which 
gave back the afterglow of the western 
sky the Irish girl hurried on her way. 
But as she approached the house her fears 
again possessed her. Surely this could not 
be the home of Mr. Morgan, her idealized 
American gentleman. These rude build- 
ings, neglected and old, could not be the 

| ranch—or as she thought of it, the es- 
tate—of which Larry had written her. 
Convinced that she had somehow in her 
fright missed her road, wondering fear- 
fully what sort of people could be living 
in such a place, dreading to present her- 
self to the unknown dangers ahead, yet 
fearing to retrace her steps, she stood 
hesitating at the big gate. 

The murmur of men’s voices came from 
the dining room where the cowboys were 
eating their evening meal. From the room 
where Morgan and his guests sat at 
table there was no sound, Save for an 

occasional low spoken fragment of a 
| forced attempt at conversation, they ate 
in silence. Then a burst of laughter came 
from the cowboys and Pablo stepped 
from the house. But ffom the gate Nora 
could not see the Mexican nor could she 
hear distinctly the conversation which 


followed. As Pablo paused beside the 
door to roll a cigarette a bantering 
voice from within called: “Cheer up, 


old sport—he ain’t got her yet.” “It 
sure beats my time how this here love 
sickness throws a good hombre like 
Pablo off his feed,” said another. And 
a third called: “Go get that thar guitar 
of yours, Pablo, and jerk us a tune 
out of her., Do you good—we can 
stand it.” 

Pablo, as he gave the final dexterous 
twist to his cigarette, called back to them: 
“That’s all right, you boys, mebby so, I 
don’t eat much cause I love.” He struck 
a match. “Mebby so, to love is to be 
unhappy. Somebody else—he be unhappy 
too,” he added as he went toward the 
bunk house. 
Timidly Nora stole across the big yard. 
| The sound of dishes mingling with the 
murmuring voices of the men told her 
the occupants of the place were at the 
table. Fearfully she pushed open the 
gate in the picket fence and crept closer 
| to the house. She listened, listened for the 
| voice of a woman. Seizing the excuse that 
| it would be better not to disturb them 

at their evening meal, she postponed the 
dreaded moment when for good or for ill 
she must reveal herself .She looked cau- 
tiously about the place. If only she could 
hear a woman’s voice. If only she could 
see something to indicate a woman’s pres- 
ence. The chairs under the umbrella tree 
between the two buildings caught her eye. 
So tired that she could scarcely stand, 
weak and trembling with fear, the Irish 
girl crept toward the inviting seat. Surely 
there could be no harm in her resting a bit 
while waiting. With her bundle beside 
her she sank into the easy chair. And 
presently, as she sat there, a feeling of 
security crept over her. Wearied and 
worn, almost beyond the limit of her en- 
durance, the girl gratefully accepted the 
moment’s respite and, lying back in the 
big chair, closed her eyes. 

Pablo, with his guitar, was about to 
step from the bunk house when he caught 
sight of the figure under the umbrella 
tree and paused [Turn to page 106) 
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azing New Beauty Mask 
Transforms Your Complexion 


— While You Sleep/ 


OMEN and girls, here’s wonderful 
news! 


Thanks to a new, simple, pleas- 

ant silk-face-mask treatment which 
works while you sleep, you can say 
“Good Bye” to muddy, shallow, blemished 
complexions—rough, ageing skin—crow’s 
feet and tired lines around eyes, nose and 
mouth—pouchy, double chins and thin, 
scrawny, unlovely necks! 

You can look years younger and many 
times more beautiful without paying a cent 
to beauty parlors or high-priced specialists. 
For this remarkable scientific face mask 
method—the crowning achievement of Su- 
sanna Cocroft, of New York City, who has 
done more than any other person for the 
health and improvement of women—can be 
used by any woman right in her own home. 
It takes only a few minutes to apply and 
just a few nights’ use will freshen and 
rejuvenate your skin as effectively as a $100 
course of beauty treatments. 


Surprising Results the First Night 


This new face mask method works so rapidly 
that the very first morning will bring an im- 
provement in your complexion that will surprise 
and delight you. Many say that two or three 
nights’ use is more effective than months of or- 
dinary creams, lotions and other cosmetics. 

With this new method you can bring out the 
hidden beauty of your complexion—the fresh, 
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New varieties ns Gladioli 


Order NOW 


GLapIoLus lovers will find my 
1925 catalog invaluable for 
successful selection and grow- 








ing of gladioli. It contains 

many new Kunderd origi- 

nations. Also my complete 

instructions. Write for a copy 

and make selections now. 
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clear, healthy skin—the sparkling eyes, the deli 
cate, pink cheeks, the white, well-rounded neck 
of which stage, society and screen beauties are 
so proud. And you can do it QU ICKL Y—see 
an astonishing improvement OVERNIGHT! 


FREE “The Overnight Way 


to a New Complexion” 


The full story of this wonderful new method 
is told in a handsome booklet called * ‘The Over 
night Way to a New Compiexion.” We will 
gladly send a ccpy—without cost or obligation 

to any woman who requests it just as long as 
our supply lasts. Write at once—before the 
edition is exhausted. See for yourself how easily, 
quickly and inexpensively you can have the 
beautiful complexion every one admires. Use 
a coupon—but mail it today! 


130" Weet Sist Street, , Inc., Dept. F-1225 
- 31st Street, New York City. 


“THOMPSON.BARLOW COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. F-1225. 130 West 31st St., N. Y.C. 
Please send me your free book, “The Over 
night W ay to a New Complexion,” explaining 
Susanna Cocroft’s new Face-Mask method and 
your special introductory offer, 
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Don’t Cover Up 
Complexion Ills— 
Correct Them 


Literally millions of women have learned 
that the daily use of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream not only builds smooth, faultlessly 
clear complexions, but keeps them that 
way year after year. They have found 
that the regular use of Ingram’s Milkweed 
ae ae Cream is a sure, simple, scientific way 
uthful firmness of her to keep the skin always fresh, and free 
4g < from lines and blemishes. 

Perfect For Every Use. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is more than 
a thorough cleanser, and more than a 
protection and powder base. It combines 
certain remedial properties which subdue 
redness, roughness, tan, freckles and such 
imperfections. These nourishing, beauti- 
fying qualities your skin needs to keep it 
uniformly clear. 

Make This Convincing Test. 
Tam a woman in 1 There’s a booklet, “Health Hints”, 


nint yearanad 
around each jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
which every woman should read. It tells you 
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in the doorway. Who was she? His 
quick glance covered the big yard on 
the other side of the picket fence. There 
was no horse, no automobile, no ve- 
hicle—how then did she come? Why 
had she not made her presence known? 
She seemed to be asleep. Wonderingly, 
the Mexican went softly toward the 
girl in the easy chair. He opened his 
mouth to speak but hesitated, fearing 
to startle her. He looked questioningly 
toward the house thinking he should tell 
Morgan. Then the humor of the situation 
struck him and smiling at the thought of 
the surprise in store for the men of Las 
Rosas, he retreated silently to the bench 
at the end of the bunk house to await 
developments. But Pablo, in common 
with many who chance upon a situation 
to their liking, could not let well enough 
alone. Soft and low, the sweet strains of 
music such as she had never heard stole 
into the consciousness of the tired girl 
under the umbrella tree. So faint and far 
away, so poignantly sweet it came to 
her, that she did not move. The voices 
in the house were hushed. Giving herself 
up to the plaintive, soothing melody, she 
forgot everything in the restfulness of 
the moment. 

Suddenly the spell was broken by a 
loud report. With a scream of terror the 
Irish girl leaped to her feet and faced 
the chagrined Mexican who bowed and 
smiled with excessive politeness in his at- 
tempt to reassure her. 

“It ees nothing—it ees nothing, Sefiora 
Don’t be scare.” He moved toward her, 
holding out his guitar. “It ees guitar 
string, she all time go bust—bang.” 

At the approach of this dark faced 
man, who spoke a language she had 
never before heard, Nora O’Shea, beside 
herself with fear, retreated until her back 
was against the trunk of the tree. The 
cowboys came through the kitchen door 
with a rush. Morgan“and his guests ap- 
peared on the veranda. Almost before she 
could catch her breath, the terror stricken 
girl found herself surrounded by men. 

For a moment they all stood speech- 
less with amazement, then Long Jo turned 
to Pablo who was evidently the cause of 
the young woman’s scream. “Well,” said 
the foreman sternly,” “what are you try- 
ing to pull off here, anyhow?” 

“It ees guitar string, Jo,” Pablo ex- 
plained earnestly. “She all time go bust, 
bang, you know.” 

The foreman faced toward Nora inquir- 
ingly. Trembling with excitement the girl 
cried: “The saints be my judges, sir, but 
that black devil shot a gun at me!” 

“No, no,” protested Pablo. “La Senora 
ees mistake. I jus’ make little music, that 
ees all. I think no fright Sefora. I no mean 
to hurt.’ 

With the courage of her desperate situ- 
ation and the aroused pride of the O’Sheas, 
the Irish girl demanded: “What’s that 
name he’s callin’ me, sir? °*Tis a respect- 
able woman I am, if I do be wanderin’ 
alone in this country that God has cursed 
with everything that a decent woman 
fears, an’ I'll not be misnamed by any of 
the devil’s own brood that lives here.” 

The cowboys nudged and slapped one 
another, grinning and chuckling their ad- 
miration for the girl’s spirit and their 
delight in the situation. Morgan started 
forward but Gray caught him by the 
arm. “Wait a minute, Jack,” whispered 
the student. “This is too good; don’t 
S} oil it.” 

“Pablo he ain’t callin’ no names, ma’am,” 
Long Jo explained with grave kindness 
“Sehora—that there’s jest Mex, meanin’ 
missus.” 

Nora looked at him doubtfully. “Mis- 
tress, you say ?” 

“That’s it, jest missus, ma’am.” 

The girl looked at the smiling eager 
cowboys and drew a long breath of re- 
lief. “Thank you kindly, sir, but just the 
same, I’m not that either. "Tis just plain 
myself that I am, and no missus at all.” 
And then her glorious smile flashed upon 
them as she added: “Though I’m thinkin’ 
maybe I should be thanking him for the 
compliment.” 

This was greeted by such a roar of 
honest, wholesome laughter that Nora 
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was reassured but feeling of her arms and 
shaking her skirts doubtfully, she said 
gravely: “Sure, sir, I felt the wind of the 
bullet when it went through my clothes.” 
She looked at Pablo who was busying 
himself with the broken guitar string, then 
smiled again upon the grinning cowboys. 
“Faith, I’ve had as many things happen 
to me as could happen to any woman and 
her keeping her strength, but ’tis the first 
time in my life I was ever shot at with a 
queer fiddle thing like that.” 

At this there was such a demonstration 
that old Sarco put his head over the cor- 
ral gate and looked toward the house as 
though wondering if the joyous Las Rosas 
of the past had somehow miraculously 
returned. 

“Pablo, he’s sure some dangerous with 
that thar weapon, miss,” said Stub. 

“You see,” Nora explained, “I was just 
sitting there in the chair, peaceful like, 
resting and waiting for you gentlemen to 
finish your—” another scream punctu- 
ated the unfinished sentence. 

Drawn from his kitchen by the unusual 
laughter, Wing Foo was approaching the 
group. In one hand the excited Chinaman 
flourished a frying pan, in the other he 
held a long knife. Never before had the 
Irish girl beheld such a fearsome creature. 
She caught Long Jo’s arm frantically. 
“For the love of the Virgin,” she cried, 
“keep him off—take him away!” 

There was no mistaking the genuineness 
of her+appeal. The cowboys sprang be- 
tween the girl and the Chinaman. 

“There, there, miss,” said Long Jo 
soothingly. “You ain’t got no call to be 
scared.” 

Stub relieved Wing of his knife and 
Maricopa Bill took possession of the fry- 
ing pan. Curly led the wondering China- 
man forward. “It’s just old Wing Foo, 
our cook, miss. He ain’t aimin’ to hurt 
nobody, are you, Wing?” 

The old Chinaman nodded and grinned: 
“Alle lightee. You bloys catch um plenty 
laugh—me clome look see. What fo pletty 
lady she flaid?” 

“You see, miss,” said Jo, “Wing Foo, 
he ain’t nothin’ but a Chink.” 

And Maricopa Bill added 
“Harmless as a suckin’ dove.” 

This brought a low aside from Stub: 
“Shut up, you old fool, that ain’t no way 
to talk before a lady.” 

“Hit ain’t!” retorted Bill. “Mych you 
know—them thar’s scripture words, them 
are.” 

Morgan felt that it was just time for 
him to interfere: “Easy, boys, easy,” he 
said as he came forward. The men were 
instantly silent and he continued with 
kindly courtesy to Nora: “You have 
nothing to fear, miss. You are as safe here 
as you would be in your own home.” 

As the girl looked up at him, the relief 
and gladness which came into her face 
was pitiful. The men, kindly as .hey 
were, had not grasped the real terrors of 
her trying situation, but Nora O’Shea 
knew now that indeed she had found 
friends. No one could look into Big Boy 
Morgan’s face and doubt the quality of 
his manhood. The girl’s sea-gray eyes 
shone with admiration as she smiled 
her gratitude and confidence. “Sure, sir, 
and any woman with two eyes in her 
head could see that she would be safe 
anywheres with a true gentleman like 
you 7 

Her admiration was so evident, her 
words so spontaneous that Big Boy was, 
for the moment, too embarrassed to reply. 
The cowboys were again grinning and 
nudging one another at this turn of 
affairs. 

The girl turned to them: “God love you 
all for the kind hearted gentlemen you 
are, including the yellow one with the 
rope of hair down his back—though I 
mistook him at first because of the knife.” 
She looked up at Morgan again: “Sure, 
sir, I don’t know where I am at all, but 
wherever I am ’tis glad I am to be here. 
Tis so much better than where I was, do 
you see?” 

“But how did you get here?” 
Morgan. “Where is your horse?” 

“My horse?” she [Turn to page 108] 
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Nipper Takes Hrs 
Camera to the Circus 


«<> BY NORMAN JACOBSEN -~ 


HE animals in a little circus in Paris do not travel from town to town in a 

tent but live all the year round in a house. So the clowns and animals are 
always busy making up new acts. Early one morning they collected in the ring to 
rehearse. 

Laura, the baby elephant, placed three wooden drums in a neat design. She 
climbed up on the highest block and stood balanced on two feet with her other two 
feet and her trunk waving in the air. Then she brought in another smaller drum 
for Geegee, the little mouse-colored pony. Geegee finally got on with all four feet. 
The band started playing and Geegee kept time to the end of the tune with one 
front foot. 

Laura rolled in a wide sort of hoop. A large white dog and a smaii spotted dog 
ran back and forth through the hoop as it rolled. When they came to the middle of 
the ring the large dog lay down on his back with his feet in the air. Laura placed 
the hoop on his feet and the small dog jumped up into it while the hoop went around 
and around. At that moment the bear came in riding on a bicycle. He did it well 
except that he couldn't guide it and kept zigzagging back and forth. 

Then a goose came rolling in on a large wooden ball. He rolled the bali up to 

2 a set of ninepins and knocked them all down by pecking 
at them. Out came a seal with a red ball balanced on his 
nose. Now and then he would stop and toss the ball into 
the air and catch it again on his nose. 
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laughed. “My horse, is it?” She pointed to her feet 
horse, sir, I've two of them. Shank’s mares 
me, sir, | come on my two legs, no less.” 

You walked?” As if Morgan’s exclamation were a signal, 
every man in the company caught up the nearest chair, stool 
or bench and strove for the honor of seating her. Nora, with 

smile for the vanquished ones, accepted the chair offered 
I Morgan. The boys drawing back a little, looked their 

ppointment 

Thank you kindly, sir. It was a bit of a step—up and 

wn those hills and through the thickets in between, and 

e with my bundle. ’Tis a queer country you have, sir 
iving your presence, sir.” 

‘But why are you afoot? Where did you walk from?” 
The others listened with breathless interest, for by now 
every man in the outfit was ready to swear himself her 
devoted slave 

“Twas from the beyond that I walked 
though ’tis no road at all save a couple of wheel tracks. The 

ize, going to somewhere or other, brought me from that 
queer place you call Tucson. "Twas night before last that I 
landed there by car train from New York. I came to New 
York by steamer from my old home.” She favored the group 
of men with that wondrous smile. “I’m thinking I’ll not need 
to tell you that my old home is not in France or Germany 
or any of those foreign countries.”” With quick glances at one 
another the cowboys drew closer together 

“You came all the way from Ireland straight here?” asked 
Morgan 

“I did, sir, from Kittywake, in County Clare. Though ’tis 
not straight that I came for there’s many a crook and twist 
in the way—and a long, long way it is.” 

When the young woman spoke the name of her home there 
was a quick movement of the little group of cowboys. Put- 
ting their heads together they exchanged excited whispers 
Morgan glanced at the others. Holdbrook went a step nearer 
With an effort, Morgan spoke calmly : “May I ask your name, 
miss ?” 

And who else would I be but Nora O’Shea—Larry 
O’Shea’s sister.” Big Boy Morgan was stunned. Helplessly he 
turned to the little group of men. Consternation was written 
in every face. As one who finds it difficult to believe what he 
has just heard, Morgan said doubtfully: “Larry O’Shea’s 
sister!” While a murmur that was very like a groan came 
from the cowboys, and Gray, who was standing near Hold- 
brook in the deeper shadow of the umbrella tree, distinctly 
heard a low muttered oath 

“Sure, and I am that same, sir,” said the Irish girl proudly. 
“re [ a baby, being mother as 


cross roads 





Tis me that raised Larry from 
well as sister to him.” When the others did not speak she 
continued wearily: “You see, sir, I'm trying to get to a 
place they cali Las Rosas—wherever that is, 'tis there my 
brother Larry do be working. I made sure that the boy 
would be waiting for me at the depot in Tucson when I 
landed, do you see? But there was never a sign of him though 
{ watched for him every minute of the live-long day. You 
may believe, sir, I was near crazy with being alone in such a 
queer country and wondering what had happened to my boy 
that I was so wishful to see and all ready to take him in 
my arms when the cars stopped.’’ Morgan thought of the 
letter that had come for Larry the day he left the ranch 

“Well then,” continued Nora, “when the day was gone and 
no Larry, Mr. Zobetser invited me to stay at his home for 
the night.” At this the cowboys stirred uneasily and growled 
half inaudible comments but Morgan with a quick glance at 
them, held up a warning hand. The Irish girl could not but 
notice the effect of her words and with a flash of defiance said 
quickly : “He is a good man is Mr. Zobetser, just the same, 
and a kind gentleman, too, in spite of what Mr. Crafts told 
me on the train—and so is the lady that works for him.” 
Then she explained how she had met Crafts, Zobetser’s son- 
in-law, how the motherless baby had been fed, and how Jake 
Zobetser worshipped his grandchild and had taken it to raise 
as his own son. “And so I know, sir,” she finished, “that 
Mr. Zobetser must be a good man because, do you 
no one could love a baby like he loves that little 
and be bad.” 

Big Boy Morgan was trying desperately to find the key to 
a puzzling combination. He knew from his father the reason 
for Zobetser’s hatred of the name of Morgan and the man’s 
unscrupulous nature. He had little doubt as to the real char- 
acter of the Black Canyon outfit. He was certain that Zo 
betser or his agent had persuaded Larry to become a member 
of his band of lawless riders. The head of the Black Canyon 
gang was too clever to overlook the danger that lay in per- 
mitting a woman like Nora O'Shea to become familiar with 
his operations, as the Irish girl, through her brother, would 
be sure to do. Why, then. had Zobetser not gotten rid of 
Larry's sister as he could so easily have done? Obviously the 
nswer to that was the man’s gratitude to the girl for her 
kindness to the baby. But why send her to Las Rosas where 
he would be certain to learn of Larry’s connection with 
Black Canyon? Suddenly the answer came—it was Nora 
herself. Zobetser had been shrewd enough to see that because 
Nora was what she was the Las Rosas men would be the 
last in the world to tell her the truth about Larry, and that 
right on the Morgan ranch the Irish girl would be the least 
likely to meet her brother who had deserted from Las Rosas 
to join the Black Canyon outfit 

And so,” he said aloud, “it 

you here?” 

‘Indeed no, sir, it was to Las Rosas that Mr 


see, 
one 


was Mr. Zobetser who sent 


Zobetser told 


me to go. ‘ "Tis there,’ says he, ‘that you should go to find 
your brother,’ and him laughing so when he told me that I 

ide sure my troubles were that near over. "T'was Mr. Zo- 
betser himself put me on the stage, but ‘twas me that lost 


yself somewhere on the way. The driver of the stage said 
to tollow the road, which I did, but maybe he meant for me 
turn one way or another—I don't know. Anvhow, 'tis 
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Mr. Morgan’s ranch I’m hunting. Maybe you know where 
it is, sir. And did you ever hear tell of Larry O’Shea?” 

Morgan answered slowly: “This is Las Rosas.” 

“What’s that you’re saying ?” 

“This is the Morgan ranch.” 

Nora O’Shea looked up at him imploringly. “Please, sir, 
don’t be joking with me. I know I’m not where I should be 
at all. But you'll not be making sport of me just for that.” 

“I’m not joking, Miss O’Shea, this is Las Rosas. I am Jack 
Morgan.” 

The truth that she had at last reached the end of her long, 
trying journey was almost more than the girl could bear. 
The last few hours had been so crowded with disappoint- 
ments, worry and fear that the sudden assurance of her 
safety was overwhelming. Then came the reaction. Beside 
herself with joy she threw her arms about Morgan’s neck 
crying and laughing. “God bless you, sir, tis that happy I 
am to think I’m here at last. Are you sure, sir? Are you 
certain ’tis you? Faith, I don’t know whether this is me or 
not. Are you sure, ’tis you? And to think of me being here 
ever since I came and all the time thinking I was somewhere 
else.” 

The reaction of the cowboys was as spontaneous 
at Morgan’s embarrassment and entering into 
they laughed with one another and with her. 

“He’s Big Boy Morgan all right, miss.” 

“This here’s sure Las Rosas” 

“No mistake about it, miss, this here is us.’ 

“La Senorita she make love wid the boss pretty quick, 
heh? Me, I think she come to the right place all the time.” 


Delighted 
Nora’s joy 


“Fast work, I'd say,” commented Holdbrook in a tone 
which caused Charlie Gray to look at him quickly 
“But where is my boy?” cried Nora eagerly. “Sure my 


brother Larry should be here with you all!” She looked anx- 
iously around as if expecting to see him somewhere near 
The men, in their confusion, did not answer but stood 
silently consulting one another. How could they tell this 
girl that her brother had joined the notorious Black Can- 
yon outfit ? 

Nora O’Shea’s sea-gray eyes were wide with a new and 
greater fear. “For the love of Mary,” she implored Morgan, 
“don’t tell me that anything has happened to Larry. Oh, sir, 
not that—not that! Don’t say that anything has happened 
to my boy.” Overcome, she sank into a chair. 

Helpless before her grief and feeling themselves somehow 
the cause of her tears, the cowboys hung their headg and 
softly cursed themselves and Larry O’Shea. a 

It was the old Chinaman who relieved the situation: 
“Wing Foo, him sabe what mattee—missee, she hungly, nicee 
cup tea that fix um pletty quick. Me catch um.” He shuffled 
away toward his kitchen. The men waited for the boss to 
speak. It was clearly his move. Would he—would he dare 
play the game? 

Big Boy Morgan, in desperation, forced himself at last to 
say: “There, there, Miss O’Shea, don’t do that. Larry is all 
right.” 

She raised her head and looked at him doubtfully. “He— 
he’s all right, you say? The boy is all right ?” 

“Of course he is,’’ returned Morgan with a reassuring smile. 

“The saints be praised, and I thought for a minute that he 
was gone and me left all alone.” 

“Alone nothin’!” ejaculated Stub. “We're all here, ain’t 
we boys?” The responses were quick and hearty 

Nora smiled upon them as she said: “And no woman could 
want for better company. But why is Larry not here with 
you? "Tis wishful I am to see my boy.” 

Stub began manfully: “Why Larry he 

Curly hastily checked him: “You see, miss, Larry is 

Long Jo put his hand with a warning grip on the cowboy’s 
arm: “Where is Larry, Mr. Gray ?” 

“Who—Larry ?” faltered Gray. “Oh yes 
just away, isn’t he Jack?” 

“That’s it, Miss O'Shea,” said Morgan hopefully. “Your 
brother is just away.” 

A little puzzled in spite of their cheerfulness Nora asked 
doubtfully: “But the boy is still in your service, sir? You 
haven’t sent him from you and him writing me all the time 
what a grand man you were and how it was you that gave 
him the money we was needing when the mother was dying 
and I was to come to America?” 

“Larry told you that I gave him the money?” 
Morgan doubtfully 

“Indeed, and he did, sir,” smiled Nora. “Larry tells me 
everything, as he should.” And gratitude and worship shone 
in the eyes of the Irish girl for her idealized American 
gentleman 

Holdbrook chuckled as he whispered to Gray : “He’s caught 
with the goods this trip, all right—pretty smooth at that.” 

Gray motioned impatiently for him to be quiet. The cow- 
watched Morgan anxiously—would he continue the 
game after this? 

“Yes, of course, your brother is still working for me,” said 
Morgan deliberately. “You see, the fact is. Miss O'Shea, it 
was necessary for me to send some one I could trust down 
south on business of unusual importance. So of course Larry 
went.” 

The cowboys backed Big Boy’s play with enthusiasm: 
“Ain't no one of us could hold a candle to Larry when it 
comes to real fine work, miss,” said Curly 

“Trustworthiest man I ever knowed,” agreed Long Jo. 

“And ‘tis myself that taught him to be all of that,” cried 
Nora proudly. “’Tis a good boy he is.” 

“You bet yer life,” said Maricopa Bill 

And Stub helping enthusiastically, cried: 


why—why—he’s 


asked 


boys 


**Send me, Mr. 
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Morgan,’ he says, says he and he’s up an’ gone.’ 

“Just saddled up his horse and rode away,” said Charlie 
Gray entering into the spirit of the occasion. 

The Irish girl beamed upon them. “Sure, I know well that 
he would, did I not raise him myself?” 

The men were not slow to observe the glorious effect of 
their praise of Nora O’Shea’s brother and under the intoxi 
cating spell of the Irish girl’s delight would likely have gon« 
to impossible lengths had Wing Foo not interrupted them 

The old Chinaman appearing on the front porch called 
cheerfully: “Clome an get it. Suppee leady, missee, clome an 
get it.” 

Morgan led Nora to the dining room and the cowboys 
looked at one another in dead silence. Then Curly, heaving 
a mighty sigh, broke the spell: “She’s a plumb wonder, ain't 
she? Gosh, what a smile!” 

Long Jo spoke thoughtfully: “It sure strikes me that this 
here outfit is a-headed toward trouble.” 

“Wake cowboy an’ ride!” breathed Stub softly. 

“Did you notice how the boss looked at her?” 

“Like she was a regular queen.” 

“Confound Larry O’Shea, I say.’ 

“Confound nothin’—if I had a sister like her I'd steal 
cattle for her too.” 

“An’ her a lookin’ up an’ smilin’ at Big Boy like she 
thought he was all the high cards in the deck.” 

“It would be plait. murder to tell her about Larry.” 

“Oh Lord, have mercy on our sinful souls!” 

“What are we goin’ to do with her, that’s 
meanin’ ?” 

“You’d better be askin’ what she’s a goin’ to do to us.” 

“Looks like she’s already done it to the boss,” this came 
in a whisper as Morgan appeared on the porch. It was easy 
to see that the master of Las Rosas was in a quandary. 

“How do you figger it, Mr. Morgan?” asked Long Jo, 
as if he were formally stating a question for discussion 
“Will you send her back to town?” 

“I don’t see how we can do that,” the young ranchman 
returned thoughtfully. “Suppose we told her the truth about 
her precious brother and sent her away—what would happen 
then? We don’t want to forget that she is absolutely alone 
in a strange country. And we don’t want to forget Jake 
Zobester. Think of it—a girl like her! We can’t send 
her back to town, Jo.” 

“T should say not,” said Stub, speaking for all 

“But surely, Jack you can’t think of keeping her here,” 
said Charlie Gray. 

Morgan answered slowly: “We can’t 
finding out about Larry if we send her away 
“There ain’t only one thing we can do.” 
“We've just naturally got to keep her.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Ain’t no other way out.” 

“Yes,” said Morgan, as one reaching a decision, “and 
every man in this outfit has got to ride herd on her to see 
that she don’t learn the truth about Larry.” 

With one accord they endorsed Curly’s reply: 
just naturally slaughter any son-of-a-gun that tells 
the truth!” 

“You ain’t aimin’ to git much work done the next few 
months, be you, Mr. Morgan?” asked Long Jo dryly. 

Holdbrook laughed suggestively: “But why appoint so 
many to look after the lady, Jo? Why not turn her over 
to Gray here, unless,” he finished with sneering insolence, 
“Morgan is planning to keep the job for himself.” The 
cowboys gazed at Holdbrook in dead silence. They literally 
could not for a moment grasp the insinuation of the man’s 
vulgar jest—if indeed it was a jest. 

Morgan spoke coolly: “I am not so sure that I get your 
idea, Holdbrook.” 

“It’s simple enough,” returned Holdbrook, rather pleased 
with the impression he was making. “Here we have seven 
men, not counting the Chinaman, and one poor lonely 
Irish maid. Obviously, as Jo says, we can’t all devote 
ourselves to her. My proposition is that we delegate one 
of our number to keep her amused and occupied. Let the 
cards decide who it shall be. The high man gets the girl— 
‘to the victor belong the spoils’ sort of thing, you know 
Really she’s not half bad looking—I’ll take a sporting 
chance myselé.” 

To a suggestion of this nature there was only one answer 
possible from Big Boy Morgan or his men. The point oi 
Holdbrook’s jaw caught the ranchman’s hard fist with all 
the weight of Morgan’s body plus the explosive force oi 
his indignation back of it. The effect was startling. The 
man’s feet left the ground and he fell with a thud as ii 
dropped from some height. Morgan whirled to face the 
others, the fire of his wrath still aflame. “And that 
for every man in the outfit if it’s needed.” 

The cowboys murmured angry protests. Long Jo drawled 
coldly: “You ain’t thinkin’ serious as how your oration is 
exactly called for, be you?” 

Instantly, Big Boy was master of himself. “No, of course 
not, Jo,” he said heartily. “I apologize boys. I’m some 
fussed, I guess. Forget it will you?” 

The responses were as genuine. “Sure boss.” 

“Hit’s all right, sir.” 

“You bet your life.” 

“We all feels some that way ourselves.” 

Then Nora’s voice was heard as she called back to Wing 
Foo from the dining room door. “Thank you kindly, sir, ‘tis 
a good cook you are and a fine old gentleman, but I can’t 
be eating any more tonight, I’m that happy at finding my 
brother.” 

“Quick boys!” said Charlie Gray. “She mustn't see this.” 
He motioned toward the man on the ground who was just 
beginning to regain consciousness. 
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Arrer THREE YEARS of strenuous 
work training, I found myself a 





ness, indigestion and loss of appetite 
due to chronic constipation. My 
physician advised me to take Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast three or four times 
daily. At once I began to feel better. 
Today I can cheerfully and bravely 
face my patients. Long hours, re- 
sponsibilities, Ino longer fear, thanks 
to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Miss Konstance We.Ltcome, 

St. Paul, Minn. 


“As a HUMANITARI an, and as a physician for twenty-two years, 
I unhesitatingly recommend that persons suffering from deficient 
digestion give Fleischmann’s Yeast a test for a few weeks. I 
suffered from a bad stomach for nearly twenty years. Aban- 
doned hope of receiving permanent relief. The unsophisticated 
would remark, ‘Strange the doctor cannot cure his own stomach.’ 

“Since taking Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes, vw I began last 
June, I sleep one and a half hours more and. eat ‘a man’s 
dinner’ without distress. I am happy now and those around 





me appreciate it.” Dr. Witttam Neaton, Philadelphia, Pa. 





stipation, headaches and just dragg 


a different woman, 


“ 1 - 
In FEBRUARY OF THIS YEAR (1924) my third baby was born. Three months later found me with con- 
ng around—and three small children. 1 decided something had to be 





done. I started taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, a cake morning and night. In a few weeks I was able to 
stop the use of cathartics; headaches and backaches were gone; and I had plenty of energy. I felt like 


109 





Mas. Marie T. Garpner, Glencarlyn, Va. ; eile 


Full of a new zest and joy in living. Read their 


remarkable tributes to this simple fresh food 





cA Famous Foon for health— 
Start eating it today 


N' )T a ‘“‘cure-all,”’ not a medicine 
in any sense — Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
food. The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes a day be- 
fore meals: on crackers—in fruit 
juices or milk—or just plain. For 
constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) night 
and morning. Buy several cakes at 
a time—they will keep fresh in a 
cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! And let us send 
you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Re- 
search Dept. F-16, The Fleischmann 
Co., 701 Washington St., New York. 


“ ° 

As A TRAVELING salesman I found 
myself suffering from chronic con- 
stipation and general stomac h dis 


My head ached continuously. Ilack- 


graduate nurse struggling to keep > ae 
up, with lowered resistance, nervous- QO F 3 o—_— orders induced by irregular meals. 


ed ‘pep.’ My record fell off alarm- 
ingly. . .. I tried Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In a few weeks my tendency 
to be constipated had practically 
disappeared and with it my head- 
aches. I have broken all my previous 
sales records. I feel that Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast has materially helped 
me up the ladder soward success.” 

Frep Corrincton, Litchfield, Ill. 


“T was a pace, thin, sickly child. At twelve I developed acne 
of the face, which became chronic in spite of medical care and 
good hygiene. Serums, ointments, washes, drugs, diets, lotions, 
made me wretched without improving the unsightly condition. 

“Then I consulted our family doctor, who strongly advised 
trying one cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast before meals (three times 
a day). I took it regularly for six months. . . . My face cleared, I 
lost that thin, pale look, and was able to continue with my work 
at college.” Miss Rose Cooperman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











DOCTOR was on the line. He said that a 
re home was wanted for the child of an 
inwed mother. The father was a married man 

)f course his wife would divorce him—if ever 

he found out. The unwed mother was seven 
teen. Her parents’ wealth and social position 
make them conspicuous newspaper copy. 
Cherefore, the utmost secrecy. The infant was 
i perfect human atom, a splendidly endowed 
boy. And it was to be handed over, as if it 
were of no more value than an unpedigreed 
puppy, to any childless wife who yearned for 
an animated plaything. It was to be 
away absolutely, forever and forever 

“World without end!” I sighed as I hung up 
the receiver. “And woe without end! The tin 
babe a sacrifice! The unwed flapper and the 
mature married man saving themselves at its 
expense! Saving their unimpeachable respect 
ibility! Saving their enviable social position! 
Saving their precious names! 

“And denying to their offspring its birthright 
its naturai ties of blood, its clan, its aristocracy ! 

Its inheritance, too, although even its father’s million 
never compensate for the loss of its human relationships 

“It may grow up with tender guardians, still it alway 
must be a little lonesome soul because it is an outcast from 
its own tribe, because it has been robbed of its grandparents 
and its cousins, because its rightful name has been filched by 
lis own father and its own mother!” 

The times advance so rapidly that it’s pretty hard for the 
most adaptable and ambitious of us to keep up with them 
Every new moon brings some new cult of trial marriage, free 
love, the unalienable right of youth to experiment before 
marriage, equal privileges for both sexes, matrimonial bu 
reaus and general bootlegging in love. Yes, times change for 
lovers false or true; but the place of the child which nature 
obstinately persists in bringing forth as a normal consequence 
of passion, the position of the illegitimate child is about what 
it was in the middle ages 

Today we do not call it an imp and cast it into the flames 
as a witch's brat, we merely cast it forth from our respectable 
families. Flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone, we 
pass it on to any handy stranger who will take it 
and fathers of America, and all good grandparents, isn’t it 
time for us to unite and remake our conventions and our 
laws so that no child born out of wedlock shail be denied it 
rightful blood heritage, and its natural if not lawful relation 
hips? Laws cannot do it all. Opinion must do much and 
opinion isan individual responsibility, yours, mine, everyone’s. 

“Suffer little children—” What say you, all friends of little 
children, everywhere ? 
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Mothers 


Lately the confession of an unwed mother who refused to 
marry her chiid’s father was printed on this page. Scores of 
letters have concerning ingles of | 


her 
problem. Of the few which referred to the rights of the child 
three follow 


come to me val 


Dear Wilcox: Here in the west, an unwed 
mother could repair her reputation. But oh, dear lady, what are 
those unwed mothers going to tell their children when they learn 
the truth? Do you think any girl or boy is going to think the 
mother was “brave” to refuse to marry the father because her 
love had cooled, or because he was unworthy? 

In my own case, | found it dificult enough to justify myself 
fo my daughter May God have mercy on those unwed mothers 
when they find themselves weighed in the cool hard judgment 
f youthI~A. M. 


Winona golden 


*" More Sinned A cains ¢ Sin 


g 
Seas of sympathy swirl around the unwed mother, the girl 
“more sinned against than sinning.” Society takes 
great pains to explain to her and to forgive her but its fine 
sentiment doesn't licaps from 
an unfortunate 


who is 
remove any of the ancient han 
daughter 


Winona Wilcox I am the daughter f ar 

have my mother's beauty, and she says, my her s 
I do not know. My father is living but I never have seen 
him. I am a business girl, highly respected } . 
I have had several fiers of marriage but 


cannot fall in 


De ar 
mother. I 
br gins 


love. My mother loathes all 


me to distrust them. As my mother was pass 
am not cfraid of men, | feel superior t 
because | am an illegitimate child. I'm the 
norld. | doubt the very men I attr 
ntradicti 
been ipon me 
Dear madam, please t 
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The letters which come addressed to this page are all trie 


 -They are the 
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read your 


will 


Winona 


, 


lunate bul not willfully bad litile girls,” to marry the partners of 
their ardent emotions and give their children a fair chance in 
life. However, I feel sure no arguments will reach weak girls. 
My own mother never has suffered for her folly as I do. Today 
she is sorry for herself and not for me—Outcast. 


Can the unwed mother come back? That’s an angle of the 
problem which is much discussed. Fortunate seven times 
over is the girl who writes this 


Can She Come Back: ~ 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Please encourage the sad unwed 
mothers to hold up their heads and come back. Ai seventeen, | 
was engaged but the man wished to earn more before we went 
to housekeeping. He used all the flattery and arguments and 
promises Cupid ever invented. When I found I was to become 
a mother, he left me and all my tears could not coax him to keep 
his word. But after my child was born he returned to marry 
me. | hated him because he had abandoned me in my darkest 
hour. I refused to see him even though, like every unwed mother, 
I thought I never could come back. And so I married a man of 
means. He was cruel fo my little son and | divorced him. The 
vears dragged on, I kept my precious baby through bitter trials. 
I was supposed to be a widow. And oh! how bitter 1 found the 
price of my sin! At last came a man old enough to be my father, 
a wise, kind man. Now I am his wife, | have a lovely home, my 
husband intends to send my son through college. My husband ts 
prominen. in our town, every one is perfectly lovely to me. I am 
a happy woman but I shudder when | think that if I had given 
up in the time of my tragedy, I'd now be a derelict mixing with 
the dregs of all races. Even an unwed mother of a nameless child 
has two ways from which to choose.—O. B. C. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother!” 

It’s a law of the human heart that all parents shall desire 
the respect of their offspring; the older they grow, the more 
they want it; in old age it remains the source of their great- 
est happiness. But read this: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: My father has two families. His legal 
family does not guess that he supports two homes a few hundred 
miles apart. He is a man of great wealth, I have been sent to 
excellent private s« hools, he has pul a fund in trust for us but— 

Oh, dear Winona Wilcox, there are so many “buts” in the 
life of an illegitimate girl! In the first place, I hate him. As a 
child, I loved him. He is a tender and generous man. Gradually 
I became curious and wondered why I did not have a father at 
home like other children. Growing older, | suspected the truth 
and finally forced my mother to confess. I hate him. Not alto- 
gether on my own account. Were I the only victim of my parents’ 
love, | might not be so bitter. But after me, came two more girls, 
to suffer as I do for the want of my right to my father’s name, 
for want of relatives such as other girls have. He comes to see 
us, and lately I can't help showing my feelings. [1 hurts him. 
Then he gives me a big check. The last time, I tore it up and 
ran away beeping Mother said he criea about this. But I do not 
care. | want to hurt him. Yes, and I want my mother to suffer, 
but she doesn't. I'm a flapper, I hear the girls at school chatter 
about “loving,” they tell of the way they deceive their parents, 
they call me a prude and I long to cry out that | am a living 
advertisement of love.-—Nameless 


free {o 


1 Mly Mother?”’ 


In proportion to the population, there are few unwed 
mothers, but the letter recently printed has called out an 
extraordinary number of human interest stories. For example: 


and men—wt 
timate problem of 
ships. There ts a 
every one 
story that 

and profit by it. 

be pu blished 
ing every considera- 
Wilcox, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I can tell why the un- 
wed mother makes her mistake. It is for love, 
not passioh. My king of men was fifteen years 
older than I. My mother would not let me marry 
him, not even after our second child was born. 
When he finally was forced to leave me, it 
nearly killed me. I know he loves me still if he 
is living. Today I am the wife of a younger man. 
There are two children of his own. All four boys 
call him “father.” He is good to all of them but 
daily I see that blood is thicker than water. And 
it drives me mad. My husband is popular and 
successful but if I could turn back the days of 
my life, | would disobey my mother and write a 
different story. I'd marry the father of my un- 
lawful children even if all the world cried, 
“Stop!” Your page helps me. Please, may I 
write again?a—U, F. 
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4 Long Letter from Three Men in a 
Far Corner of the Continent 


Three men, from a far corner of the conti- 
nent, send this: 


Dear Madam: Up here in the north, where the mail comes 
monthly, and no other communication with the outside world is 
to be had, we welcome the magazines friends send us. A woman 
mailed us three issues of McCall's, and your department has 
created considerable discussion by the gang which consists of 
three, the boss, the clerk (me) and the helper. One letter we 
have argued pro and con. It concerns the girl of high ideals who 
finds them barren and regrets thai she has the courage to stick 
to them. 

Her case reminds me of a job I once had. We were gauging 
the flow of the water of a river. Our camp was at a bridge. Two 
miles below, a wonderful view of the valley could be had. The 
camp meant company, the other point peace and communion with 
nature. The chief gave me my choice. I took the wilderness and 
all my life I shall remember the marvels I glimpsed in my soli- 
tude, information about birds and animals, bits of philosophy 
concerning human life, and sharp distinctions about right and 
wrong, and clear definitions of ideals. Since I was seventeen, | 
have been on my own and have lived in many places. I have 
known men, and I have known girls of the white, red and black 
races. Whether the man was a day laborer or an engineer, he lost 
respect for the girl who allowed any man to go beyond a certain 
line of reserve. Those of us who have no homes, nor real friends, 
but spend our days in construction camps, never have the oppor- 
tunity to meet girls like our sisters and mothers. But when we 
do, we recognize them on sighi, we know that we are not in the 
company of tarnished goods. Here at the top of the continent, 
come echoes of flapperism, new culls of marriage, ideals going 
to smash. And here we get life in perspective. No man wants to 
marry a girl who has been the toy of other men. I have heard 
men reared in the best of families and the worst agree on onc 
thing: They want an unsullied girl for a wife. Yet these same 
men will indulge in petting if they can. We are all alike. We 
pursue and if we catch, the spice is out of the game. Would that 
there were more girls of ideals in this world. Will you convey 
our sentiments to Miss B? Girls of her type need encourage- 
ment. Thank you for enabling us to help a little in the elimina- 
tion of foolishness—Three Americans. 


At Eighteen | Was a Hopeless Crippl. 


Girls who are hampered by a physical defect write me 
pathetic letters. Lately I printed one from “D. R. E.” and it 
aroused so much interest that some day I hope to devote a 
page to the romances and successes of persons who arc 
totally deaf. At present I am writing regularly to several 
girls who think they never can have homes of their own on 
account of physical deformities but I’ve no comfort to offer 
them equal to that contained in the following true short 
story: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: At eighteen, 1 found myself a hopeless 
cripple. | was an orphan, and without property. I could neither 
cook nor sew, | had only a common school education. The 
doctor said, “You never will walk again!” It was a funeral 
knell, the end of my girlhood dreams. I had planned to be a 
school teacher, then a wife and mother. That was twenty years 
ago. Today | am still a hopeless cripple, using a wheel chair. I 
could not change that one thing but I have turned defeat to 
victory. | am the wife of a successful man of my own ae, and 
the mother of an active child. I have a life-certificate to teach in 
my state, and the record of ten years of unusual success in the 
school-room. I can cook and sew, | have churned and accom- 
plished many of the hard duties which fall to a farm woman. | 
have the esteem of my neighbors and the love of my friends. 
With all this am I blessed because | chose to be a live fish in- 
stead of a bit of driftwood. Reverently I say, “Father, I thank 
Thee!" —E. H. 
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Spring-cleaning! 
Gold Dust—Sunshine! EL x 
Wit Spring comes the urge for sweet cleanliness— . tt : «\ \ Washing Powder 


sparkling newness! 


To have the house inside match the fresh, sweet, cleanness of 
the Spring breezes and sunshine-,you must callonGold Dust! 


A mop—a pail of water— and Gold Dust —soon 
drive out all traces and thoughts of dingy old 
Winter's grime. : 
Every room from attic to cellar takes on a Springtime flush 
of newness as Gold Dust removes the dirt from cranny 
and crevice—and cleans and purifies everything it touches. 


Outdoors, too, there’s work for willing Gold Dust—on 
walks and porches and steps. 


Gold Dust makes Spring Cleaning easier, quicker, 
for its mellow golden suds melts grease and grime 
away—without back-breaking scrubbing. 
Gold Dust puts the Spring in Spring Cleaning! 
- More users and more uses than any other soap 
‘powder on earth—that’s Gold Dust! 
Painted walls, woodwork, and floors— 
, ’ tiling and linoleum—all made gleaming 
[Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work] bright and clean with wonder-working 
Gold Dust! Makes all cleaning easier. 


GoLp Dust CORPORATION - 
Factories in United States and Canada 














The pattern 


*‘Weren’t you clever 


to choose a Congoleum Rug!”’ 


Isn't it a pleasure to usher your guest into 
a room that’s the perfection of dainty charm? 


With a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug on the 
floor, you've gone far toward realizing such an 
ideal. ‘These rugs come in bright, colorful pat- 
terns that harmonize beautifully with painted 
And they 


, . 
have a smoot, sanitary surtace that cannot 


furniture and cretonne curtains. 
absorb dus? ase and spilled liquids, hence 
they are the easiest things in the world to 
clean. Just go over them with a damp mop, 


and dirt will disappear like magic. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Patterns are so varied that you can have 
appropriate rugs in every room at prices that 
will amaze you. [There are rich Orientals for 
living-room and dining-room, and conven- 
tional tiles and wood-blocks that are just the 


thing for kitchen, bathroom and pantry. 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEU M 


“"““ArT-RUGS 


Congoleum Rugs hug the floor without any 


fastening. And they are very inexpensive! 
6 x9 ft 
714x 9 ft 
9° 9 ft 
9 x10!,ft. 16.40 
9 x12 ft. 18.75 


$ 9.40 
11.70 


14.05 


Pattern No. 386, il 142 x 
lustrated, 1s made “ 
su 
in all sizes. The other 3 x ft. 1.34 
patterns shown are 3 x 14 ft. 1.95 
made inthe five large 4 
sizes only 3 x ¢ ft. 2.60 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
ississippi are higher than those quoted. 


$100 Reward 


There is only one “Congoleum.” It is manu- 
factured by Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified 
by a Gold Seal pasted on the surface of every pat- 
tern. All “Seconds” are identified by a Red Label. 

\s the sale or representation of any other make 
of floor-covering as ““Congoleum”’ 1s a violation of 
the law, we will pay $100 to any person who will 
secure evidence that will lead to the conviction 
of anyone guilty of this practice. 
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Pattern No. 323 


SEAS OCC 


Facsimile of the Gol 
Seal that 15 
every guaranteed 
Gold- Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug and on all Con- 
goleum By-the- Yard. 


ff 
pasted 
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